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abstract: In most modern sociological literature, it is a rarity to find analyses 
suggesting that social bonds and the sense of belonging can be strong in socially 
deprived areas. In the classic Chicago tradition of sociology, in the works of Park 
et al. and in Louis Wirth’s The Ghetto, residential areas are described both as places 
in which the social bonds are loose and places with strong bonds. However, a focal 
point in this article is that the sense of place and belonging are related to the type 
and the quality of local social bonds. The article discusses the sense of belonging 
in socially deprived areas by using and adapting classic concepts and insights of 
human ecology as formulated by the classical Chicago sociologists Robert E. Park 
and Ernest W. Burgess. Recent sociological contributions about belonging and the 
sense of place, including recent empirical studies on the topic, are also addressed. 
It is argued that two socially deprived neighbourhoods with identical social pro- 
files measured by traditional sociological variables as average income, educa- 
tional level, unemployment, ethnicity, welfare benefits, etc. can be very different 
when it comes to local community and local social networks. 


keywords: belonging + Chicago School of Sociology + ghetto + local community 
+ zone in transition 


The Recent Revival of the Chicago School 


During recent decades a lot of attention has been paid to the Chicago School 
of Sociology. Both in America and in Europe, sociologists have argued fora 
revitalization of the Chicago School and, more generally, for more prag- 
matic social theory (Abbott, 1999; Bulmer, 1984; Deegan, 1988; Fine, 1995; 
Joas, 1993; Jergensen, 2006; Smith, 1988). I focus here on human ecology, 
which is a central part of the Chicago tradition formulated by Park, Burgess 
and McKenzie for the first time in ‘The City: Suggestions for Investigation 
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of Human Behaviour in the Urban Environment’ (Park, 1915).! On the basis 
of empirical work carried out in two contrasting residential areas, I discuss 
how Park, Burgess and McKenzie’s idea of cities containing so-alled 
‘zones in transition’ can provide us with a better understanding of the dif- 
ference between zones in transition and ghettos. I then go on to discuss how 
present empirical work, including analyses of ghettos, can be informed by 
certain concepts drawn from human ecology. In the last part of the article, I 
discuss the implications of my argument for the ambitions of several wel- 
fare states to enhance social integration in local social networks. 


From Cliy to Space and Territoriality and Back Again? 

Robert Park wrote in 1915 that ‘The city... . shows the good and evil in 
human nature in excess. It is this fact, perhaps, more than any other which 
justifies the view that would make of the city a laboratory or clinic in 
which human nature and social processes may be most conveniently and 
profitably studied’ (Park, 1915: 612). The intricate relationship between 
urban environments and social relations was the driving force of most of 
the sociology done by the Chicago School. Later, it became evident that 
modern phenomena such as mobility, specialization and the separation of 
time and space were also highly relevant in non-urban environments 
(Castells, 1997; Giddens, 1990; Gregory and Urry, 1985; Tonboe, 1993). It 
became more usual to use the term ‘space’ when the relationship between 
the physical environment and the social relations was investigated. Some 
paid sociological attention to structures (Castells, Urry, Giddens, Harvey, 
Rex, Pahl), whereas other researchers were more concerned about indi- 
vidual experiences and feelings in relation to space, in other words, per- 
ceptions of ‘territoriality’, an area of research pursued by scholars such as 
Crouch, Duncan and Ley and Tonboe. 

In the late 1990s, there was renewed interest in studying the city as a 
specific place for social life and institutional development. Manuel 
Castells (Castells, 2002; Sassen, 2000) argued that we have to understand 
the city as a place which is distinctive in the sense that at least a part of it 
is connected to other cities and places in so-called ‘global networks’. 
Castells argued for the distinction between ‘spaces of flow’ and ‘spaces of 
places’ in order to grasp the modern city as both a place for global rela- 
tions and a place for local relations and belonging (Castells, 2002: 398). 
Urban sociology was indeed back on the sociological agenda and the city 
was once again ‘a laboratory” for urban sociologists, whether it was life- 
style, community or social inequality being studied. It was in this context 
that the Chicago School, and especially urban sociology, was revitalized. 
It is important to bear in mind that the urban sociology of the Chicago 
School is almost synonymous with human ecology, an approach which is 
now briefly summarized. 
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Human Ecology 

Despite the comments of Loic Wacquant (Bourdieu et al., 1999: 152) to the 
contrary, the classic Chicago sociologists were always aware that urban 
neighbourhoods could have either loose social bonds or tight social 
bonds. Park and Burgess, for example, employed the distinction between 
the ghetto and the zone in transition. 

The concept of ‘zone in transition’ derives from the theory of human ecol- 
ogy based on an analogy with the ecology of plants. It was especially the 
Danish phytogeographer Eugenius Warming and his dissertation on plant 
communities (Warming, 1896) who inspired Robert Park, Ernest W. Burgess 
and Roderick McKenzie to include scientific work about plants and their 
ability to create communities into sociology. They developed human ecology 
on the basis of Eugenius Warming’s research and created the well-known 
Concentric Zone Model, which is a chart of the growth of the city of Chicago 
and the different urban areas of Chicago (Park and Burgess, 1925: 55). 

The main point of the model is that newcomers will start their life in the 
town of Chicago in the zone in transition II and then move outwards to 
zones IH, IV or V. The precondition for this is that any person belongs to 
a certain community and therefore also to a certain geographical area in 
the city. Processes of sorting and shifting the different elements of popula- 
tion (often compared to the metabolism of the human body) take place 
until they find the place where they can most effectively protect them- 
selves from competition and where they can contribute to the community 


(Park and Burgess, 1925). 


The Zone In Transition 


The zone in transition has been described as ‘the port of first entry’ for 
incoming racial and immigrant groups and as a place from which the 
most enterprising members are seeking to escape because of bad housing 
and the many accompanying social problems (Burgess, 1928). In the zone 
in transition: 
. .. are always to be found the so-called ‘slums’ and ‘bad lands’, with their sub- 
merged regions of poverty, degeneration, and disease, and their underworlds of 
crime and vice. Within a deteriorating area are rooming-house districts, the pur- 
gatory of ‘lost souls’. Near by 1s the Latin Quarter, where creative and rebellious 
spirits resort. The slums are also crowded to overflowing with immigrant colo- 
nies — the Ghetto, Little Sicily, Greektown, Chinatown - fascinatingly combining 
old warld heritage and American adaptations. (Park and Burgess, 1925: 56) 


The zone in transition is also a place with a high degree of population 
mobility: that is, a lot of people live in the zone in transition for a while and 
then move on to another place. At the same time, the zone in transition is 
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also the red-light district with numerous amusement places such as bars, 
taxi-dance halls (Cressey, 1969 [1932]) and opium-smoking “hang-outs’ 
(Dai, 1970 [1937]). 

The zone in transition has two different types of mobility: the mobility 
caused by the flow of inhabitants in and out of the area and the mobility 
caused by the many people who come to the area from other parts of the 
city to visit the entertainment places located in the zone. The first type of 
mobility, moving in and out of the zone in transition, is mainly caused by 
the so-called ‘rooming houses’: “With their mobile and mixed population 
of youth and old age, aspiring and defeated individuals, pleasure-seeking 
Bohemians and hard working students, rural Fundamentalists and racial 
freethinkers, and of law-abiding citizens and professional criminals’ 
(Burgess, 1928: 106). The second type is located in the entertainment 
places. Burgess described the high degree of mobility, whether it is caused 
by the first or second reason, as the most crucial cause of social disor- 
ganization and dissolution of social bonds (Burgess, 1925). 


The Ghetto 


Within the zone in transition, ‘the ghetto’ exists as a place or a locality 
where the social bonds are tight and the social disorganization and dis- 
solution are not in the same severe state of affairs as outside the ghetto. 
Louis Wirth (1928) described and characterized the Chicago ghetto as a 
place marked by a very strong sense of community between the people 
living there. It was a community that could enforce actions of integration: 
‘As newcomers arrived, they were introduced to the older settlers in the 
synagogue, and the homes of the established families were thrown open 
to them’ (Wirth, 1928: 160). It was also a community that could prevent 
social dissolution as it was known in the zone in transition: “The active 
and autonomous life of a community of such size is bound to result in the 
greater persistence of its cultural traits in the midst of disintegrating influ- 
ences’ (Wirth, 1928: 204). 

The ghetto was a residential area for people who had problems getting 
integrated in the society that surrounded the ghetto. For many residents 
it was therefore a relief to move into the ghetto, which was characterized 
by tight social bonds, and where the possibilities of getting accepted and 
attaining mutual understanding were better. Finally, the ghetto was 
always homogeneous ethnically. Based on field research, Burgess identi- 
fied the following four ghettos in Chicago in the 1920s: Little Sicily, China 
Town, Deutschland Ghetto and The Black Belt (Burgess, 1925), while 
Louis Wirth (1928), writing explicitly about the Jewish settlement as a part 
of this ghetto area in Chicago, stated: “There is one important difference 
between the ghettos of the Old World and those of the New. The former 
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are on the whole homogeneous bodies concentrated in a single section of 
a city, with a common city-wide, if not regional, cultural life. The American 
ghetto, on the other hand, is, as a rule, split up into various sections, 
containing various national groups of Jews and reflecting the influences 
of heterogeneous waves of immgration, as well as of successive genera- 
tions of the same groups’ (Wirth, 1928: 204). 

The American ghetto was more heterogeneous than the European 
ghetto but still Wirth described it as a residential area similar to the well- 
known ghettos in the big cities of Europe at that time: “The ghetto, no 
matter where it is located, has a long history, and is based upon old tradi- 
tions of which the American ghetto is a mere continuation - a last scene 
of the final act. The Jewish ghetto, at any rate, is rooted in the habits and 
sentiments of the people who inhabit it, and in all those experiences that 
go with the ghetto as a historical institution’ (Wirth, 1928: 203). 


Belonging to the Neighbourhood 


It is likely that tight and loose social bonds in socially deprived area 
express different ways of belonging to residential places on the micro 
level. The question is how we can conceptualize senses of belonging in a 
way that allows us to grasp both the question of local community and the 
question of belonging. What, then, is the connection between the quality 
of local social bonds and the sense of belonging? 

Based on the sociological literature about the concept of belonging, we 
can distinguish between two tendencies: contributions that argue that peo- 
ple seek local community or those that describe people who are not inter- 
ested in local community in the neighbourhood where they live or are 
potentially going to live. In some analyses people are described as having 
preferences towards local community as a result of conscious and calcu- 
lated considerations (Savage et al., 2005), whereas other people, as a matter 
of a low income, choose a place to live without knowing anything about 
the local community — they are forced to live in neighbourhoods with 
affordable flats (Bauman, 2002) or they live in a particular place without 
any reflexive consciousness of having alternatives (Park and Burgess, 
1925). Another perspective on the concept refers to a type of belonging that 
is not connected to local community - termed the sacred sense of belong- 
ing (Game, 2001). According to Ann Game, belonging is about how specific 
places can act as a catalyst for individual feelings of ‘coming home’. These 
feelings may not necessarily be predictable in time and space and the more 
people are searching for the place of belonging, the more it eludes them. 
For in the searching itself, people are almost bound to fail. Such feelings 
just happen as moments of belonging in places and situations that connect 
us to certain childhood experiences (Game, 2001). 
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Timothy Beatley (2004) claims that most rebuilding and restoring of 
places is — or at least should be — about overcoming a variety of lost con- 
nections. According to Beatley, people in late modern society have lost 
different visceral connections to nature and in social life have become dis- 
connected from place: first, the connectedness to the seasons and rhythms 
of nature hide the result and effect of personal behaviour (both when it 
comes to producing foods and goods and also when it comes to pollution 
and other negative consequences of the modern way of using nature). 
Second, the intertemporal connection between generations and age groups 
is the main source for feeling that genuine sense of history and the past 
that define a place. Sense of place and feelings of belonging are, according; 
to Beatley, essential to living a meaningful life: they give us a sense of his- 
tory, a sense of community and a sense of nature which are important 
ingredients in a meaningful and grounded life that is not just an abstrac- 
tion (Beatley, 2004: 14). According to Beatley, the sense of belonging is 
dependent on these connections and can be created if these many lost con- 
nections are taken into consideration when new buildings and places are 
constructed and when an old one is rebuilt (Beatley, 2004: 11). 

Another perspective on belonging is the so-called ‘elective belonging’ 
that is characterized by a reflexive choice of where to live and by little 
interest in becoming a part of the local community (Savage et al., 2005). It 
is very important that this place allows connections to other places and 
that it is convenient for everyday life. In this respect, the local orientation 
is strongly connected to a global orientation and Savage et al. argue that 
the sharp distinction between local and global orientation that has been 
practised, e.g. by Baumann and Castells, is not echoed in their research. 

The subcultural sense of belonging is a type of belonging where there is 
a great deal of convergence between the neighbourhood and community _ 
and where the residents identify themselves and their lifestyle and internal 
community as something different and better than they are able to find in 
the surrounding society. Young and Wilmott (1957) described in Family and 
Kinship in East London how the working-class people of East London were 
tightly connected to their particular neighbourhood because of the fact the 
neighbourhood was more than just a place to live, it was also the place 
where many of their friends and family also lived. The working-class 
population was not interested in moving out of the neighbourhood 
because the daily support and help from family and friends was indispen- 
sable for the young and older generations alike. This web of supportive 
relations was not to be found outside their specific neighbourhood and 
therefore they perceived their neighbourhood as the best place to live. 

Foucault used heterotopia to grasp the fact that some people feel con- 
nected to their neighbourhood because it represents an alternative to the 
surrounding society when it comes to lifestyle and local community. He 
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argued that a heterotopia is a real existing example of a social utopia 
(Foucault, 1986). People want to live in these areas because there is room for 
the creation of an opposition to the surrounding society in lifestyle, public 
opinion, etc. These areas exist in opposition to the surrounding society and 
at the same time because of the surrounding society. To live in a neighbour- 
hood in which the residents have the feeling that they are in opposition to 
_the surrounding society is necessarily not synonymous with living in a 
heterotopia. This phenomenon can exist in various degrees. In this connec- 
tion, I stress this point in order to call attention to the kind of belonging that 
is characterized by establishing an intentional distance from the surround- 
Ing society, because, I think, it is a point missing in the sociological literature 
about belonging. I have called this way of belonging the subcultural way of 
belonging because it grasps a connection to a certain locality, to a certain 
type of community and often also to a certain class. 

The Swedish researcher Ove Sernhede has recently described how 
young inhabitants in social deprived residential areas in Sweden feel con- 
nected to their neighbourhoods even though many people and public 
authorities perceive these specific areas as deprived ghetto areas and 
therefore unattractive for the majority of the residents (Sernhede, 2007). In 
the next section, I further discuss the question about belonging to these 
kinds of areas. 


Belonging In Deprived Residential Areas 


In Figure 1, I describe the different types of belonging as they appear in 
the sociological literature. Obviously, when we question people in an 
empirical study we cannot take it for granted that they do in fact have 
these feelings about their neighbourhood. In the following paragraphs, I 
examine empirical knowledge about belonging in deprived residential 
areas in more detail. 

Loic Wacquant (1996) has used the distinction between ‘Black Belt’ and 
“Red Belt’ to illustrate the differences between the American and the 
European ghetto. Just as described by the Chicago sociologists, his Black Belt 
is the typical ethnic American ghetto, whereas the Red Belt refers to the 
outer suburbs of Paris or amall towns in which the French Communist Party 
has a strong position, implying a strong emphasis on solidarity and class 
consciousness. In Red Belt areas, there is a strong working-class culture, a 
heavy concentration of unions, often combined with traditional industrial 
male employment (Wacquant, 1996: 236). People live in the Black Belt 
mainly because their race and colour have excluded them from the sur- 
rounding society, and both their class and the state reinforce this exclusion. 
People live in the Red Belt mainly as a result of their class situation, which 
the state tries to mitigate. As a result, the ghettos in the Black Belt are racially 
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Figure1 Different Types of Belonging to a Neighbourhood 


and culturally homogeneous, whereas ghettos in the Red Belt are 
neous in terms of class and ethnic background (Wacquant, 1996: 237). 
According to Wacquant, Red Belt ghettos have a negative public image 


and a bad reputation associating them with phenomena such as delin- 
quency, immigration and insecurity (Wacquant, 1996: 238). The residents of 
Red Belt areas have a ‘vivid awareness of being “exiled” to a degraded space 
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that collectively disqualifies them’ (Wacquant, 1996: 239). The residents of 
the Red Belt are more severely affected by territorial stigmatization than 
the inhabitants in the American Black Belt, because living in socially 
deprived exile is perceived as a violation of the unitary French citizenship 
and participation in the national community (Wacquant, 1996: 242). In the 
Red Belt people are oriented towards structural barriers when trying to 
find a reason for their exile situation. In the Black Belt, where racial divi- 
sion is taken for granted, the inhabitants have a more individualistic 
approach, according to which social position is viewed as a result of an 
individual’s moral worth and personal ambition (Wacquant, 1996: 243). 
As the population in the Red Belt is multi-ethnic, there is no physical or 
cultural marker branding them as members of the Red Belt — they are 
basically an aggregation of poor families stuck at the bottom of the class 
structure. This lack of visible stigma allows them to hang out in areas of 
higher social class and to imagine, just for a while, that they are a part of 
these higher classes. Wacquant sees this possibility of switching con- 
sciousness as one of the reasons why the burden of being an inhabitant of 
the Red Belt is harder to bear. The explanation offered for this point is that 
if you know the feeling of being part of a higher social class, it is much 
harder to accept that you are not in fact a part of it (Wacquant, 1996: 243). 
The inhabitants of the Black Belt do not have this possibility of switching 
consciousness to penetrate different social territories due to the colour of 
their skin, a visible stigma inevitably present at all times. They cannot 
hide their ethnicity, racial background, the colour of their skin and the 
stigma entailed, and they are unable to use impression management to 
climb the social ladder and be accepted in the higher social classes and 
other ethnic groups. The reaction to this fact is that a lot of black people 
‘make a virtue of necessity and learn to live with a stigma that is both 
illegitimate and unacceptable to the French working class youths of the 
Red Belt’ (Wacquant, 1996: 244). 

According to Wacquant, the consequences of territorial stigmatization, 
whether in the Red or the Black Belt, stimulate internal differentiation and 
distancing. In order to aspire to an acceptable position in the eyes of the 
surrounding society, the residents of both the Red Belt and the Black Belt 
tend to distance themselves from each other by exposing their ‘moral 
worth as individuals and join the dominant discourse of denunciation of 
those who “profit” from social assistance programmes. ... It is as if they 
can gain value only by devaluing their neighbourhood and their neigh- 
bours and by casting the latter as undeserving’ (Wacquant, 1996: 244). 
These mechanisms of distancing tend to undermine local social cohesion 
and solidarity. 

Ove Sernhede has conducted research in deprived areas in Sweden, but 
his findings are different when it comes to the residents” feelings of 
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belonging and of social cohesion (Sernhede, 2007). Sernhede’s findings 
are similar to and agree with Wacquant’s characterization of the Red Belt 
and the Black Belt in that many of the residents in these areas want to 
become full members of the surrounding society and that they are often 
misunderstood by the surrounding society. However, Sernhede and 
Wacquant disagree about the sense of belonging and about the communi- 
ties: according to Wacquant, due the processes of internal distancing there 
is no internal community among the residents of the Red Belt or the Black 
Belt. Sernhede, on the contrary, claims that there is a vibrant community 
and a strong sense of belonging to the residential areas he studied 
(Sernhede, 2007: 27). Sernhede does not see any contradiction in people 
striving towards the surrounding society and at the same time having an 
internal community and a strong sense of belonging to the place where 
they live. Sernhede agrees with Wacquant that the residents in these 
deprived areas feel that they are viewed as undesirables by the surround- 
ing society, and that they suffer to a certain extent from the meaningless- 
ness of the situation they have ended up in. But by examining the music 
and dance culture among especially the young people in the area, 
Sernhede discovered that there is a duality within their culture: while 
they have aspirations to become part of the surrounding society, they are 
also strongly critical of the surrounding society for excluding them 
(Sernhede, 2007: 28). 

Now, how to explain the differences between Wacquant and Sernhede? 
In my opinion, two explanations need to be considered: first, there is the 
difference deriving from different perspectives and aims (two ways of 
understanding social capital), and second, in my opinion both Wacquant 
and Sernhede have a blind spot when it comes to the significance of mobility. 
In general, there are considerable empirical differences between France and 
Sweden, e.g. different concepts of the welfare state, the different status and 
influence of the Communist Party in France and Sweden, the age and 
standard of the residential areas in question and the very strong emphasis 
on class distinctions and social position in France compared to the more 
egalitarian Swedish society. These phenomena may explain some of the dif- 
ferences between Wacquant’s and Sernhede’s analyses of socially deprived 
areas. In addition, the overall aim of Wacquant’s and Sernhede’s analyses 
are an obvious source for the differences in their findings: Wacquant is 
engaged in mapping the differences between the French Red Belt and the 
American Black Belt and not focused on understanding how the residents 
try to overcome their marginalized position in society; Wacquant’s point of 
departure is discussing these differences within the context of social posi- 
tion and class distinction. Sernhede, on the other hand, is investigating 
specifically the question of how the residents handle their marginalized 
position. That said, it is also obvious that Wacquant’s focus illustrates a 
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perception of social capital which differs from Sernhede’s. Neither of the 
two explicitly uses the concept ‘social capital’, but their analyses show that 
they have a very different approach to the study of local cohesion, which in 
my opinion is best illustrated by two different perspectives on the concept 
‘social capital’. Wacquant takes the traditional Bourdieu-inspired approach 
to social capital; that is, social capital is defined as the amount of capital 
which a person is able to mobilize through his or her network (Bourdieu, 
1986). Thus, social resources are one form of capital among others (eco- 
nomic and cultural) which a person can use to obtain a different position in 
the social space than the one he or she is predestined to occupy. Bourdieu 
created economic, cultural and social capital in order to show that every 
person has a specific amount and composition of these forms of capital, and 
that it is the amount and composition of the capital that determines their 
position in the social space. Now, the amount of capital that can be mobi- 
lized through networks depends on the size of the network and the amount 
of capital accumulated in them. Bourdieu describes how a noble name, a 
title of honour and affiliations within certain bounded communities can 
further the accumulation of capital. Connections to a network can release 
capital, which can be converted into other forms of capital (e.g. economic, 
cultural): Tn other words, the network of relations is a product of individ- 
ual or collective strategies of investment that consciously or unconsciously 
is dedicated to establish or reproduce social relations which are directly 
useful either in the short or the long run” (Bourdieu, 2006: 18). Prom this 
point of view, social cohesion and the study of community mainly concen- 
trate on mapping the amount and composition of economic, cultural and 
social capital in order to find out which position in the social space a given 
network has and to provide an insight into the possibilities of the network 
and its members to hold on to their position in the social space, or maybe 
how to improve it. Bourdieu's point of view represents a strong interest in 
phenomena such as power, suppression and inequality, and against this 
background he has created his concepts to make them as useable as possi- 
ble for grasping these phenomena. 

Another approach to understanding social capital is a more micro- 
oriented one, which focuses on phenomena such as loyalty, solidarity, 
bonding and bridging relations (Putnam, 2000), norms and sanctions, clo- 
sure in social relations (Coleman, 1988), secure, isolated and engulfed rela- 
tions and topic- vs relationship-oriented communities (Scheff, 1997). In this 
sense, the question of community is a question about what creates commu- 
nity and how to measure the quality of a community. The main criterion for 
quality in a given community is not whether it can be used to maintain or 
to improve one's position in the social space in general, but to what extent 
itis capable of providing common norms and mutual solidarity and a feel- 
ing of security and equality among the members of a given community.” 
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When Sernhede chooses to study specific communities within the 
deprived areas and the way especially young people there use their mar- 
ginalized position to generate a close-knit community, it is a result of his 
micro-oriented approach. This approach enables Sernhede to grasp exhaus- 
tive details about the different communities and — more importantly - the 
residents’ interpretation of their own behaviour. 

The background for choosing either the position-oriented or the micro- 
oriented relation-engaged approach is closely connected to the interests of 
cognition; in short, whether you want to expose how people in these areas 
live in suppressed and underprivileged positions characterized by pov- 
erty and inequality (as in the position-oriented approach), or whether you 
want to show how people, despite such circumstances, handle their 
everyday life creatively in order to overcome the depressing facts about 
their marginalized position (as in the micro-oriented approach). Both 
approaches are similar regarding the description of the people involved 
and how they are treated unfairly socially and live in geographical isola- 
tion. But the two approaches differ regarding how to analyse these phe- 
nomena. The question is what is considered important: is it important to 
focus on these people’s ability to maintain or change (upward as well as 
downward) their social position in the social space in general, or is it more 
important to understand how these people understand themselves, their 
internal relations and society in general? Basically, the answer to this 
question constitutes the difference between a structural, and in this case a 
Marxist-inspired, approach and a phenomenological approach. In addi- 
tion to the different interests of cognition, there may be another explana- 
tion for the differences between Wacquant and Sernhede, and that is the 
question of mobility. 

If Sernhede as well as Wacquant had been more engaged in the ques- 
tion of mobility, a better explanation might have emerged of how it is 
possible to find in socially deprived areas, on the one hand, distancing 
and detached behaviour, and, on the other, tight communities with a 
strong sense of belonging. Even though Wacquant and Sernhede differ in 
their approach to problems and research, and there is a substä_itial geo- 
graphical distance between the two researchers’ areas of study, it does 
seem odd that neither of them considers the importance of mobility and 
patterns of moving in and out of these areas. 


Herredsvang and Urbanplanen 


In Jørgensen and Malholt (2007), we carried out studies in two socially 
deprived areas in Denmark. It is on the basis of these studies that J argue 
that mobility and the patterns of moving are very important factors for 
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understanding the conditions of social cohesion and community in 
socially deprived areas. The two areas studied are almost identical on the 
social surface: there are approx. 4000 inhabitants in each area; the number 
of immigrants and refugees and people in unemployment or on social 
benefits is almost the same; and the Danish social authorities label both 
areas as ‘socially deprived’ (Jørgensen and Melholt, 2007). 

Herredsvang is situated on the northwestern outskirts of Arhus, the 
second largest city in Denmark, and is adjacent to other socially deprived 
areas, like Gellerupparken. Herredsvang was established in 1970, built 
on open land. Urbanplanen, erected in the mid-1960s, is situated 5 km 
from the centre of Copenhagen. While Urbanplanen is a so-called socially 
deprived area, it has been encircled in all geographical directions by 
areas that have undergone a process of gentrification. As a consequence 
of their high concentration of ‘foreigners’ and an abundance of news 
stories about crime, etc., both Urbanplanen and Herredsvang suffer from 
image problems. 

However, underneath the surface similarities these two residential 
areas are totally different in terms of community and social cohesion. In 
Herredsvang, we found that local social initiatives failed to win the atten- 
tion and interest of the residents. A number of both public and civil initia- 
tives have been taken in an attempt to create social activities in the area, 
but with no apparent success. In Urbanplanen, by contrast, we found a 
varied and vivid social life with a range of diverse social activities 
(Jergensen and Melholt, 2007). 

How can we explain the differences between the two areas? Most soci- 
ologists would probably predict that these two areas would be very 
similar, if not identical, because of the similarities in their socioeconomic 
status, and at the beginning of our research project we were in fact very 
puzzled about the reasons for these differences. However, when we 
started our interviews in the two areas, we soon discovered that the resi- 
dents in Urbanplanen were proud to live there and that they had a strong 
sense of belonging, whereas the residents in Herredsvang would almost 
always start the interview by apologizing for living in the area and then 
continue to explain how they came to be living in the area and how they 
were planning to move out as soon as possible. In Herredsvang, no one 
voiced any pride in the area, and we found no evidence of strong feelings 
of belonging to the area. When we studied figures from Statistics 
Denmark on tenant turnover in the two areas, we came closer to an 
explanation. It turned out that the rate of tenant turnover was signifi- 
cantly higher in Herredsvang than in Urbanplanen (Figure 2). The impli- 
cations of these differences in tenant turnover rates are discussed in the 
following paragraph. 
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Figure 2 Migration in and out of Urbanplanen and Herredsvang, Indicated by Tenant 
Turnover Rates (2004) 


it Takes Continuity to Bulld up Soclal Cohesion and 
Local Community 
In order to create local communities, characterized by producing mutual 
norms and values, it takes a high degree of face-to-face interaction. Alfred 
Schutz wrote about the degree of intensity in the so-called ‘we relations’ 
(Schutz, 1976 [1964]), and James Coleman was engaged in the concept of 
‘closure’ to signal that a close connection between members of a certain 
community is a necessary precondition for the creation of common norms 
and values (Coleman, 1988). Schutz emphasized that the number of times 
persons have face-to-face interaction is directly related to the intensity of 
their relationship, and that the intensity of a relationship is directly 
related to the degree of making types; that is, the more we interact, the 
more we get to know each other, the less we are disposed to understand 
each other as a type. According to Schutz, the typical way human beings 
acknowledge the world around them is by constructing types — we are, 80 
to speak, using types as a way of orientation. When we meet and interact 
frequently, we are constantly forced to revise these types because we 
experience something about the other person that does not fit into the 
neat typologies we relied on before we met the person. This process of 
making and revising types creates intensity, and intensity is the social 
substance of friendship and other sorts of intimate social relations. 
Already in the heyday of the Chicago sociologists, there was a good 
deal of focus on the intricate connection between mobility and commu- 
nity. Burgess phrased it in ‘Mobility as the Pulse of the Community’ 
(Burgess, 1925: 58). By this Burgess meant that if you want to understand 
and evaluate the quality of a certain community, a very important factor 
is knowledge about the mobility within this community. Mobility, under- 
stood as a combination of individual mutability and the amount of 
impressions and impulses one gets from particular surroundings, indi- 
cates changes in the community (Burgess, 1925: 59). Burgess saw mobility 
as a very important factor, creating changes and growth and allowing 
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individuals to use the opportunities available in an urban environment, 
thus leading to personal development. On the other hand, mobility is also the 
cause of social dissolution because it creates people who are less prone to 
develop a consistent morality of the type that, for example, ties a family 
together (Burgess, 1925: 59). The city, known for adventure, tension and 
vice, is also a place where human beings are easily tempted to do things 
that satisfy their immediate desires. Burgess sees the existence of all these 
opportunities of finding entertainment and tension as a kind of implied 
expectation that tends to make the individual respond (Burgess, 1925: 59). 
As long as the individual responds to the opportunities as a whole per- 
son, it can be a source of personal development; but if the response is 
merely driven by immediate impulses and desires, Burgess sees it as 
problematic and as a factor that leads to disorganized and pathological 
personalities. Such personalities are unable to contribute in their close 
relations or to society in general. So the city may be a place where collective 
morality and social control are threatened by too much immediate and 
impulsive response to the opportunities offered by the city. The connection 
between mobility and community is that mobility leads to individual 
development and urban growth, but at the same time it may constitute a 
threat to collective morality and community. 

If we now return to the two cases of Herredsvang and Urbanplanen, 
against this theoretical background, we discover some interesting points. 
First, when we see the cases through Schutz’s and Coleman’s lens, we can 
confirm that the quantity of face-to-face interaction plays an important 
role for social cohesion, and that mobility - in this case expressed by ten- 
ant turnover rates — is an obstacle to establishing a community character- 
ized by closure. In Urbanplanen, we found a cluster of residents who had 
lived in the area since it was built in the 1960s and 1970s. This group had 
a close-knit internal community and they had a massive social network 
outside their group in the area. They were engaged in a wide range of 
activities, and the initiative to establish new activities would often come 
from this group. In addition to this group of ‘indigenous population’, a 
part of the area attracts mainly families with children, also a population 
group that tends to stay in the area for a longer period of time (Jorgensen 
and Melholt, 2007: 39). In Herredsvang, we also discovered a cluster of 
very active people, but it was not as big as in Urbanplanen and it was not 
made up of people who had lived in the area since it was built. Due to the 
high tenant turnover rates - and even among the cluster of active resi- 
dents the turnover rate was high — they had had to give up some of their 
social initiatives. 

Tenant turnover is not only an influential factor in the creation of com- 
munity in the sense that it either prevents or promotes social activities, it 
is also a symptom of the image of the particular residential area. In 
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Urbanplanen, we learned that people were very proud of their area and 
were happy to live there. When we interviewed residents in the area, they 
emphasized the local social community and the geographical location of 
the area as the main reasons to live in Urbanplanen. The residents saw 
their area as a contrast to the surrounding society and described their 
values as community and solidarity, whereas they saw the surrounding 
society as materialistic and characterized by individualism and selfishness. 
We described their sense of belonging to the area as an elected subcultural 
way of belonging (JJergensen and Melholt, 2007: 76). 

In contrast to the interviewees in Urbanplanen, the residents we inter- 
viewed in Herredsvang all started the interview by apologizing for living 
in the area and often told us that a specific event, e.g. divorce or some other 
problematic social situation, was the primary reason why they had moved 
to the area. Herredsvang is the only residential area in the municipality of 
Arhus where it is possible to get a flat overnight, and the people we inter- 
viewed assured us that they intended to move away from the area at the 
earliest opportunity. In other words, they used the area as an intermediate 
place until they could find somewhere else to live. The reason why the 
residents did not want to live in the area was primarily the area’s bad 
reputation, and second that the area is located on the outskirts of Arhus. 
Their sense of belonging is unelected in the sense that they feel forced to 
live in the area out of necessity (Jergensen and Melholm, 2007: 68). 

When we see these two areas through the lenses of Wacquant and 
Sernhede, we find that they are actually both right, in the sense that we 
found both an example of an area where the residents have a strong sense 
of belonging and an area where the residents have no sense of belonging. 
How to explain this? I think that the only meaningful theoretical way of 
capturing this difference is to distinguish between a ghetto and a zone in 
transition — just as Burgess did — when we want to understand so-called 
socially deprived areas. In the ghetto, social relations are intimate and the 
sense of belonging strong, whereas in the zone in transition social rela- 
tions are loose and the sense of belonging absent. 


Conclusion — The New Zones In Transttlon 


Needless to say, a lot of things have changed since Robert Park and Ernest 
W. Burgess created their Concentric Zone Model and wrote about the city 
as a conglomerate of different areas with different kinds of social rela- 
tions, attracting different kinds of social groups and as places in different 
phases of a community-creating process. Nevertheless, in my opinion the 
designation ‘zone in transition’ can still provide a fruitful explanation of 
why some socially deprived areas have loose social bonds while others 
are characterized by tight social bonds. 
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If we turn to Burgess’s description of social relations in the zone in 
transition and in the ghetto, and consider the two Danish examples 
together with Wacquant's and Sernhede’s findings, we discover that some 
of the residential areas constitute what we can call a zone in transition, 
whereas others come closer to what in Burgess’s and Wirth’s terminology 
would be referred to as a ghetto. Even though the socially deprived areas 
mentioned in this article are located more or less in the periphery of the 
city centre, they are socially different. The distinction between zone in 
transition and ghetto provides the possibility of distinguishing between 
socially deprived areas, and not automatically assuming that people liv- 
ing in these areas all feel dissatisfied with their situation and are bound to 
strive to get out, in order, according to Wacquant, to climb the social lad- 
der. In the original description of the zone in transition, it was described 
as a part of the city comprising factories as well as residential neighbour- 
hoods of first settlement for immigrant colonies, home to different ghettos 
and rooming houses and other sorts of temporary dwellings (Sigal, 1967: 
284). These different sub-areas within the zone in transition are not con- 
centrated in the same place today as they were in the early 20th century — 
they are spread throughout the city, particularly in a European context, 
which is very different from an American context. Therefore it is relevant 
to speak of the new zones in transition as places of mobility that can be 
found in almost any city, and which are places different from a ghetto 
when it comes to issues of social bonds, social cohesion and sense of 
belonging. It has not been the ambition of this article to show the location 
of all of these sub-areas of the original description of the zone in transition 
in the cities of today. The ambition has been to emphasize that an impor- 
tant function of the type of residential areas central to this article (Red 
Belts, Black Belts, socially deprived areas, ghettos or just residential areas) 
is to act as an intermediate place, or human sorting centre, where people 
live for a shorter period of time while reshaping their life, e.g. after being 
forced to flee their native country or in the wake of a divorce. When an 
area, or a part of a residential area, plays the role of a place of transit, it 
does not provide the same sort of social bonds that grow in areas marked 
by a much higher degree of continuity among its residents. Therefore, we 
have to be very careful about generalizing about social bonds and sense 
of place or sense of belonging. If we generalize the experiences from the 
zones in transition to encompass areas with tight social bonds and a 
strong sense of place, we may unwittingly contribute towards giving 
these areas a bad reputation or image, thereby setting off a downward 
spiral of self-perpetuating decline. As sociologists, we obviously have to 
draw attention to social problems in socially deprived areas, but we must 
be very careful not to put anyone in a worse position than they are, in our 
striving for generalizations. Furthermore, in recent years we have seen a 
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number of western countries introduce a range of neighbourhood govern- 
ance projects as well as projects in which social authorities try to tap into 
the so-called unutilized integrative forces in local communities to solve 
various kinds of social problems. Such projects rest on the idea that local 
social communities are in fact capable of helping to solve social problems 
in socially deprived residential areas. The idea of a vibrant, strong and 
capable local community may seem naive if we are talking about a zone 
in transition. However, in our studies we found some interesting and suc- 
cessful examples of how a local community can be successfully involved, 
e.g. a scheme in Urbanplanen to support the social integration of mentally 
ill people living on their own (Jørgensen and Melholt, 2007). 

Now further research in this field should explore different aspects of 
belonging beyond a tight theoretical understanding of how and why dif- 
ferent social groups belong to different geographical areas. Some may 
have strong aesthetic preferences, some may be more concerned with 
qualitative dimensions of the existing local community while still others 
may be guided or motivated merely by tradition. Such motives, however 
different, seem to be interwoven and connected in mutual ways to class. 
This, in turn, calls for a differentiated comprehension of class and social 
groups that is able to confront the dominating sociological theories and 
narratives about practices, lifestyle and preferences of different social 
groups if necessary. In addition, a more general study of the sense of 
belonging, not just to neighbourhoods, but to places in general is needed. 
Perhaps individuals’ sense of belonging affects not only social relations in 
local communities but may also have an impact on society in a much 
broader sense. The form that such influences take and the processes by 
which they develop should be explored by further studies in this particu- 
lar vein of research. 


Notes 


1. This was also the title of a book by the same authors published in 1925. 

2. Michael W. Foley and Bob Edwards (1999) distinguish between three approaches 
to social capital, corresponding to the works of Bourdieu, Coleman and 
Putnam. First, they link Putnam to a traditional Weberian approach where 
trust, reciprocity and social networks enable a society to take collective actions 
(Foley and Edwards, 1999: 142). Second, they link Coleman to a Durkheimian 
and a Parsonian approach where social capital is defined by its function and 
how it inheres in the structure of relations between persons and among per- 
sons. Social capital is lodged neither in mdividuals nor in physical implements 
of production. Finally, they link Bourdieu to a traditional Marxian approach 
where the fight for positions in the social space is interpreted as a battle of 
distinctions of those who already are in profitable positions m terms of economic, 
cultural and social capital and who are superior to those in a less profitable 
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position in the social space. Positions in the social space tend to be reproduced 
because the distinctions of the different social groups have different value, 
closely connected to the amount of economic and cultural capital available to 
the individual (Foley and Edwards, 1999: 143). In this article, I use the distinc- 
tion between micro- and macro-oriented approaches to social capital because it 
ig the most productive with regard to discussing the difference between 
Wacquant’s and Sernhede’s approach and the sense of belonging in socially 
deprived areas. 

3. This was a combined comparative study of two socially deprived areas in 
Denmark - Herredsvang and Urbanplanen. The whole study consists of a 
register-based study (on variables such as employment, income, gender, age, 
ethnic origin, migration mobility, education) and a qualitative interview study 
with 25 residents in the two areas. Furthermore we participated in a wide 
range of local meetings and in ministerial meetings regarding the two areas. 
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abstract: This article argues that attempts to conceptualize the memory boom in 
amnesic societies have resulted in a clash between two theoretical stands: the 
approach which stresses the significance of remembering and the perspective 
which insists on the value of forgetting. It asserts that neither the value of memory 
nor the value of forgetting can be taken for granted and argues that any search for 
possible resolutions to the dialectical relationship between remembering and for- 
getting should be taken in the interest of cultivating a relationship with the past 
that enhances societal well-bemg in the present. Such reasoning leads us to judge 
the value of cosmopolitan memory in terms of 1ts capacity to shape post-nationalist 
solidaristic political communities. The acceptance of the need to judge the act 
of putting the past in the service of the present requires us to question the con- 
trasting projects of cosmopolitan citizenship: one claiming that remembering is 
vital for sustaining plurality and diversity of a global citizenship, and the other 
that stresses the importance of forgetting for the emergence of the politics of a 
global citizenship. After presenting contrasting views on the importance of mem- 
ory for the development of cosmopolitan citizenship, the article searches for an 
approach to memory which is better suited to projects that aim to ensure post- 
nationalistic solidarity and human rights while protecting cultural rights, minority 
rights and personal identity. 


keywords: cosmopolitan + forgetting + global society + memory 


Introduction 


Today, memory has become to be seen as ‘as cure to the pathologies of 
modern life’ (Huyssen, 1995: 6), while at the same time forgetting has 
established itself as one of the best strategies for navigation through the 
social world (Connerton, 2008). The fact that ‘we live with memory on our 
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lips but in societies without living memory’ (Nora, 1996: 5) is one of the 
most interesting paradoxes of contemporary societies. Unsurprisingly, 
sociologists are confused; some of them, for example, Bethke Elshtain 
(2006: 87), claim that our era is one of forgetting, while others, for instance 
Olick (2003), argue that we live in societies fascinated with memory. The 
attraction of memory in post-national, post-traditional and global socie- 
ties can be illustrated by our readiness to erect memorials to events that 
have only just happened (e.g. debates about the appropriate monument 
for the victims of September 11 started only a few weeks after the terrorist 
attack) as well as by the burgeoning field of memory studies (see, for 
example, the new journal Memory Studies). The passion for the preserva- 
tion of personal memory is visible in the proliferation of personal blogs, 
family history websites and memorial websites on the Internet. The role 
of memory is also illustrated by the fact that many contemporary spiritual 
battles are fought on the terrain of memory. 

Such debates and conflicts often take the form of clashes over how to 
represent the past: what should be remembered and what should be forgot- 
ten are typically fought between social ‘camps’ and are constitutive in the 
formation of new identities (Zerubavel, 1997: 12). For example, one of the 
most significant battles to correct the Polish national memory was a debate 
on Polish-Jewish relations during the Second World War. This clash, initi- 
ated by Jan Tomasz Gross’s (2001) book Neighbors (which disclosed events 
from Polish history that do not fit into the Polish ethos of suffering and 
heroism), catalysed rethinking of the Polish national identity and Poles’ 
attitudes to the others (Glowacka and Zylinska, 2007). Another example of 
such debates is a clash that has recently occurred in some English schools. 
The report for the Department for Education and Skills, Teaching Controversial 
History, found that history departments in northern cities had avoided 
selecting the Holocaust as a GCSE (General Certificate of 
Education; a set of qualifications taken by 14- to 16-year-old students) topic 
for fear of confronting ‘anti-semitic sentiment and Holocaust denial’ among 
some Muslim pupils (The Guardian, 2 April 2007: 8). Although teaching of 
the Holocaust is expected to become compulsory under the new national 
curriculum from 2007-8, ‘schools have avoided teaching the Holocaust and 
the Crusades in history lessons because they are concerned about causing 
offence to Muslim pupils or challenging “charged” versions of history 
which children have been taught at home’ (The Guardian, 2 April 2007: 8). 
Another school decided to teach the Holocaust despite anti-Semitic sent- 
ment among students, but ‘avoided the Crusades as “their balanced” treat- 
ment of the topic would have directly challenged what was taught in some 
local mosques’ (The Guardian, 2 April 2007: 8). 

Yet, despite growth of the passion for memory, today culture’s power to 
dissolve memories grants a high status to forgetting. In an information age, 
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with an abundance of data and knowledge, with a well-developed storage 
system of data, forgetting, which is a normal adaptive strategy in all 
circumstances, becomes an essential defence policy (Singer and Conoway, 
2008). “Taken together, the great archivization and the new information 
technologies, the one centralizing, the other diffusive, have brought about 
such a cultural surfeit of information that the concept of discarding may 
come to occupy as central a role in the 21st century as the concept of pro- 
duction in the 19th century’ (Connerton, 2008: 65). In the interconnected 
world, with its overflow of easily accessible information, where forgetting 
becomes all the more necessary, we witness the decline in the role of 
national memories as stable sources of identity. With post-national trends, 
such as the European unification, further enhancing the construction of 
‘solidarities below the level of identities grounded in histories’ (Berger, 
2007: 17), the national past is no longer the sole site for the articulation of 
collective identities. 

The growing importance of forgetting seems to worry not only repre- 
sentatives of the ‘cultural conservatism’. For example, the British prime 
minster, Gordon Brown, rejects forgetting as threatening the idea of 
nation and claims that memory is required to ‘step in’ to forge a ‘retro- 
spective continuity’ between past and present (The Guardian, 14 January 
2006: 1). Brown, in his recent proposal for a day of national patriotism, 
Remembrance Sunday, proclaims a war against forgetting. By making the 
English language and history essential elements of citizenship, reclaiming 
national symbols such as the union flag, Brown hopes to unify the nation 
around British ideas, customs and values (The Guardian, 14 January 2006: 1). 
Such efforts to strengthen national identity with the help of historical 
- remembering are neither new nor peculiar to Britain. What is interesting 
here is that this attempt to grant the importance to the national memory 
in shaping the national identity occurs in the context of the growing 
decoupling of nation and identity (Levy and Sznaider, 2006a; Nora, 1996). 
In short, the widespread desire to memorize events, in the context of the 
growing usefulness of forgetting, as the necessary strategy for navigation 
through the interlinked and information-rich world, is one of the most 
interesting paradoxes of contemporary societies. 

This paradox is not, however, fully grasped by today’s attempts to 
conceptualize the memory boom in amnesic societies as they tend to 
focus either on the significance of remembering or on the value of forget- 
ting. Such efforts have resulted not only in the clash between two theo- 
retical views on the nature of modern societies but also in the clash 
between two normative claims about how we should organize our soci- 
ety. Moreover, these contrasting views fuel a search for different practical 
solutions to important contemporary issues and dilemmas. For example, 
the view stressing the importance of memory and the stand insisting on 
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the significance of forgetting have found expression in two contrasting 
projects of cosmopolitan citizenship and therefore indirectly in ideas for 
the construction of a global civil society. The first perspective insists on 
the value of memory in ensuring the plurality and richness of a global 
civil society. The second approach stresses the importance of forgetting 
for the emergence of the politics of a global citizenship. 

The article’s aim is to make this implicit contradiction explicit and to 
show that both approaches are ill-suited to the problems of remembering 
in the global age. It tries, by discussing whether remembering or forget- 
ting is essential to ensure the condition of the global citizenship, to dis- 
cover ways to balance the need for identity and the need to accept the 
difference in a global age. I argue that such an approach to memory is 
better suited to projects that aim to ensure post-nationalistic solidarity 
and human rights while protecting cultural rights, minority rights and 
personal identity. 

In what follows, I look at social functions attributed to remembering 
and forgetting respectively. After reviewing both perspectives, I advance 
an approach that highlights the dialectic relationship between remember- 
ing and forgetting. Since in today’s global world one of the main dilem- 
mas is how to mediate the relationship between strangers and provide for 
the development of a global civil society, I focus on the role of memory 
and forgetting in solving difficulties of ensuring citizens’ rights, while at 
the same time enhancing diversity and solidarity. 


The Importance of Collective Memory 


Notwithstanding the spread of theories about collective memory, its defi- 
nition has proved elusive because of the difficulties involved in the con- 
ceptualization of collective memory’s complex relations with myth and 
history and because memory, seen as performing many functions and 
operating on many different levels, is assigned multiple meanings. When 
talking about collective memory we tend to stress that, although memory 
is a faculty of individual minds, remembering is social in origin and influ- 
enced by the dominant discourses. In other words, while it is the indi- 
vidual who remembers, remembering is more than a personal act as even 
the most personal memories are embedded in social context and shaped 
by social factors that make social remembering possible, such as lan- 
guage, rituals and commemoration practices. What is remembered is 
profoundly shaped by what has been shared with others such that what 
is remembered is always a ‘memory of an intersubjective past, of past 
time lived in relation to other people’ (Misztal, 2003: 6). 

Remembering serves social purposes at the personal and social levels, 
being sociologically functional for individuals and societies. As an active 
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social process of ‘sense making through time’ (Olick and Levy, 1997: 932), 
it reconstructs past experiences in such a way as to make them mean- 
ingful for the present. Memories give ways of understanding and com- 
prehending the world and a set of values and beliefs about the world. 
Collective memory is not just historical knowledge, as it is the experience 
mediated by representation of the past that enacts and gives substance to 
the group’s identity. Memory helps in the construction of collective identi- 
ties and boundaries, whether these are national, cultural, ethnic or reli- 
gious. It can be seen as the guardian of difference, as it allows for 
recollection and preservation of our different selves that we acquire and 
accumulate through our unique lives (Wolin, 1989: 40). Memory, the cen- 
tral medium through which meanings and identities are constituted, thus 
is seen as the essential condition of a meaningful and rich civil society. 

Furthermore, memory, as organized cultural practices, ensures the 
reproduction and cohesion of a given social and political order. When the 
nation-state was the unit around which modern social life evolved, ‘his- 
tory was holy because the nation was holy’ (Nora, 1996: 5) and memory 
provided the legitimization to the nation. Nations, characterized by ‘the 
possession in common of a rich legacy of memories’ (Renan, 1990: 11), 
constructed their citizens’ national identities and national cohesion with 
commemorations, rituals, marches, ceremonies, festivals and with the 
help of teachers, poets and painters (Hobsbawm and Ranger, 1983). 
However, with the state divorced from the nation, memory, as a living 
presence, vanished and gave way to the legitimization of society by the 
future; the role of remembering seems to be now seen in the context of its 
contribution to democracy and justice. Recently, the importance of the 
relationship between memory, justice and democracy has come to our 
attention as the result of such processes as the post-Cold War wave of 
democratization, the expansion of the human rights language and the 
increased search for identities and authentic cultures (Misztal, 2005). Since 
the end of the Cold War, Europe, and especially Eastern Europe, has been 
constructed “upon a compensatory surplus of memory; institutionalized 
public remembering as the very foundation of collective identity’ (Judt, 
2005: 16). The transformation from Communism to post-Communism has 
been accompanied by discoveries of many ‘blank spots’ and attempts to 
settle wrongs that were committed during the Communist era by the state 
and its agents. Europe’s numerous efforts at retroactive justice, which 
deals with the issues of how and why democratic regimes settle wrongs 
that were committed during the authoritarian era by the state and its 
agents, suggest that coming to terms with the past has become the grand 
narrative of recent times (Elster, 1998). 

The growing valorization of memory as the essential element of demo- 
cratic systems is not only associated with its role in enriching civil society 
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and the new status of the remembrance of past injustices. The assertion 
that collective memory is the condition of the democratic order’s reaching 
its potential is based on the assumption that the democratic system's 
health depends upon its self-critical working through of the past and that 
only by preserving collective memory can we master democratic institu- 
tions and democratic values (Adorno, 1986). Without memory, that is, 
without the checking of, and reflection upon, past records of institutions 
and public activities, we will have no warnings against potential dangers 
to democratic structures and no opportunity to gain a richer awareness of 
the repertoire of possibly remedies. The operations of the South Africa 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission (TRC), which between 1994 and 
1998 investigated gross violations of human rights, seems to be the most 
comprehensive attempt to help reconciliation by simultaneously discov- 
ering historical truth and promoting a new culture of human rights 
(Teeger and Vinitzky-Seroussi, 2007). 

Furthermore, memory also enriches civil society because the order 
rooted in remembering cultivates our democratic right to the truth. 
Additionally, the uses we make of the past and the manner in which we 
reminisce facilitate inputs to democratic life. Memory, understood as a set 
of complex practices which contribute to our self-awareness, allows us to 
assess our potentialities and limits and therefore to take an independent 
stand on public issues. This statement is supported by many empirical 
studies which show that the lack of interest in the past and the lack of 
knowledge of the past tend to be accompanied by authoritarianism and 
utopian thinking and that ‘the root of oppression is loss of memory’ 
(Gunn Allen, 1999: 589). 

Finally, memory, understood as anything which is transmitted or 
handed down from the past to the present, is essential for the functioning 
of any collectivity because every group needs a collective consciousness 
(Shils, 1981: 15). Memory, like most traditions of belief, has an inherently 
normative flavour, and thus it influences groups’ conduct. For Shils (1981: 
15), who sees tradition ‘as a guarantor of order and civilization’, it is this 
‘normative transmission which links the generations of the dead with the 
generations of the living in the constitution of a society’ (Shils, 1981: 24). 
Memory, seen as ‘the vessel which retrains in the present the record of the 
experiences undergone in the past and of knowledge gained through the 
recorded and remembered experiences of others, living or dead’ (Shils, 
1981: 50), is more than the act of recollection. The functioning of groups is 
maintained through the reinterpretation of what earlier generations 
believed, and is carried forward by a continuing chain of transmissions. 
‘It is this chain of memory and of the tradition which Dre PR 
enables societies to go on reproducing themselves while g À, 
(Shils, 1981: 167). 
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The view that remembering is usually a virtue and that forgetting is 
necessarily a failing, while correctly insisting on the value of memory, is 
‘not self-evidently true’ (Connerton, 2008: 59). It tends to overlook the 
social role of forgetting and the many negative consequences of the sanc- 
tification of the past. Indeed, the politics of memory is often nothing more 
than the politics of forgetting, especially in regimes that have to hide very 
important things. Frequent calls for forgetting, claiming that memories 
can ‘do more harm than good’ and pointing to the many unintended con- 
sequences of the game of memory, bring to our attention that the order 
based on remembering is not without its own problems. In what follows, 
I try to investigate whether some amount of forgetting is a necessary con- 
dition for civic health. 


The Role of Social Forgetting 


The positive strong links between memory and democracy, justice and 
civil society are rejected by the perspective which asserts that our socie- 
ties” nature is better grasped by the notion of forgetting, understood as the 
opposite social activity of collective remembering. Social forgetting is 
explained as an outcome of society’s need to eliminate segments of its 
social memory which are interfering with the society’s present functions. 
It is seen in various ways: as the disappearance of frameworks of recollec- 
tion or as an instance where memory is undone, erased, or as part of the 
transformation of memory, or as the substitution of one memory for 
another. In short, forgetting is not always a failure and it is not a unitary 
phenomenon. Moreover, there are several types of forgetting: from repres- 
sive forgetting, through forgetting that is constitutive in the formation of 
a new identity, to forgetting as humiliated silence (Connerton, 2008). 
Different types of forgetting are precipitated by different agents: some 
types of forgetting are a matter of overt activity of a state apparatus, while 
other types are initiated by an act of groups or individuals. For example, 
the agent in forgetting as humiliated silence is most commonly civil soci- 
ety, as this type of forgetting is ‘manifest in a widespread pattern of 
behaviour in civil society, and it is covert, unmarked and unacknowl- 
edged’ (Connerton, 2008: 67). 

Forgetting, defined in sociological terms, is seen as performing several 
functions. First, forgetting is essential for the construction and mainte- 
nance of national solidarity and identity. This role of forgetting was 
famously noted by Ernst Renan in his 1882 lecture in which he argued that 
in order to ensure national cohesion there is the need for forgetting about 
the violence and unity-threatening events, but remembering heroes and 
glory days. He insisted that forgetting is an essential element in the crea- 
tion and reproduction of a nation since to remember everything could 
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bring a threat to national cohesion and self-image - the creation of nation 
requires a creative use of past events Renan (1990). The essence of a nation 
is not only that its members have many things in common, but also ‘that 
they have forgotten some things’ (Renan, 1990: 11). 

For example, postwar Europe was built upon a deliberate forgetting 
(udt, 2005). After the Second World War a need to reintegrate society 
restricted nations’ desires to expose their past and the political climate of 
the postwar period favoured forgiving and forgetting. In many countries, 
after the initial punishment of leading figures, there was a long period of 
silence. In nations like France and Italy, after the initial attempts to 
account for past wrongdoings and the initial stigmatization of collabora- 
tors, myths were constructed to gloss over the extent and depth of col- 
laboration with the Nazi regime (Bernstein, 1992; Gross, 2000; Rousso, 
1991). In the early postwar era, West Germany ‘did not foster either 
memory and justice or democracy’ (Herf, 1997: 7-9). The government's 
policy and practice of ‘defusing the past’ was based on the assumption 
that for the transition of West Germany to a stable democracy, it was 
necessary to adopt a silence about the crimes of the Nazi period. West 
Germany was a nation characterized by social amnesia and not interested 
in learning from the example of the Nuremberg Trials. ‘Memory and 
justice might produce, it was argued, a right-wing revolt that would 
undermine a still fragile democracy’ (Herf, 1997: 7). 

The argument that too much remembering of the past can undermine 
intergroup solidarity resurfaced in the 1990s. It was asserted that the pre- 
occupation with memory of past injustices could easily lead to social 
conflicts as it would enhance ‘the collective narcissism of minor differences’ 
which forms ‘the basis of feelings of strangers and hostility’ between people 
(Blok, 1998: 33). As the wars in ex-Yugoslavia attest, the use of memories to 
close boundaries of ethnic, national or other identities and which accepts 
some versions of the past as to be ‘the true’ could aggravate conflicts. 
Groups that turn towards their past in order to glorify specific aspects of it 
and demand a recognition of suffering can run a danger of allowing mem- 
ory to be used as a political instrument that legitimizes myths and national- 
ist propaganda. Such a fascination with memory acts as an obstacle to 
democracy because it results in groups’ competition for the recognition of 
suffering, and therefore undermines the democratic spirit of cooperation. 
Within this perspective it is argued that remembering is not only divisive, 
costly and prolonged but also that it can lead to the banalization of the 
memory. When shared memory is an expression of nostalgia, which has a 
tendency to distort the past by idealizing it (Margalit, 2002: 62), the senti- 
mentality of communal memory can reduce its roles as a source of truth. 
Furthermore, coming to terms with the past can awaken a stubborn resist- 
ance and bring about the exact opposite of what is intended. 
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Second, forgetting can be an essential step in the process of reconciliation. 
The need for social forgetting was already understood and practised in 
Athenian democracy, which established the linguistic affinity between 
‘amnesty’ and ‘amnesia’ and used forced forgetting to ensure reconcilia- 
tion (Elster, 1998). In the process of restoring the Athenian democracy after 
the oligarchic coup, democrats ruled that, in order to live together again as 
a political community and to guarantee reconciliation, individual citizens 
were forbidden to recall the past. As amnesia became the legal rule, 
remembering a past injustice, seen as breaching that rule, was a punishable 
offence. Cohen (2001: 342), after analysing in detail this first case of transi- 
tional justice in history, concludes that while perhaps it was not an exam- 
ple of total amnesia or complete social harmony, nonetheless, despite the 
continuing enmity and political tensions, supporters of the oligarchy 
remained immune from prosecution and amnesty for the most part was 
respected. Consequently, the reconstruction and restoration of democracy, 
as well as rules of law, ensured a long period of political stability for the 
Athenian democracy. In the 1990s, the policy of dealing with past wrong- 
doings was one of the main concerns of all the new democracies that strug- 
gled with the issue of retrospective justice. Although not many of the 
post-authoritarian countries opted for a total forgetting, the majority of 
those who decided to address past wrongdoings found it very difficult to 
cope with the legal, moral and practical difficulties connected with the 
choice between truth and justice, remembering and forgetting (Huyse, 
1995; Linz and Stepan, 1997; Osiel, 1997). For example, today Poland’s 
‘memory policy’ (as the Institute of National Remembrance, established in 
1998 to prosecute ‘Nazi and Communist crimes against the Polish nation’, 
is commonly called) is engaged not in protection of national memory but 
rather in activities that ‘destroy this memory’ (Michnik, 2008: 52). In other 
words, because of the complexity and difficulty of the project of civil repair 
we are frequently left with forgetting as the default option. 

The third role of forgetting is to enhance the functioning of civil society 
and democracy (Cohen, 2001; Elster, 1998). Por liberals, from Hobbes to 
Rawls, social amnesia has been the foundation of society since it allows 
society to start afresh without inherited resentments and negative aspects 
of particularistic memories characterized by closure which does not allow 
for the accommodation of others. The argument stressing the role of 
memory in enhancing the democratic potential is also undermined by the 
observation that civil society can function without memory. For example, 
both Heller (2001) and Markus (2001) assert that civil society can perform 
its role guided simply by utilitarian considerations. Heller (2001: 112) notes 
that civil society can work without cultural memory, as ‘it can operate 
smoothly through the clashes of interest and cooperation, to limited and 
future-oriented activities, and to its own short-term memories, without 
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archives and without utopia but guided simply by utilitarian consideration’. 
Civil society, like the market, does not require memory as it is future ori- 
ented, seeks purposively oriented cooperation and does not seek cohe- 
sion. According to Markus (2001), democratic imperatives, such as tolera- 
tion and openness, can be achieved through the discursive mechanism of 
civil society, which requires only civility. Civility, in turn, as being the 
recognition of the other as a bearer of basic and inalienable rights, does 
not grant an important role to memory. Additionally, since “democracy 
depends upon the existence of solidarity bonds that extend beyond polit- 
ical arrangements’ (Alexander, 2006: 38), forgetting, by fostering solidar- 
ity, also indirectly protects democracy. Solidarity, defined as “feelings for 
others whom we do not know but whom we respect out of principle” 
(Alexander, 2006: 4), is rooted in dedication to values of civil society and 
as such is central to democracy. As extending solidarity to others depends 
on the acceptance of the abstract and universal commitments of the civil 
sphere, forgetting is often the first step on the way to transcend particular 
commitments, narrow loyalties and sectional interests. 

Finally, forgetting is seen as playing an active role in the process of creat- 
ing equality. To accomplish political and legal equality, through contract or 
covenant, the individual has to forget past injustices and social categories 
that were the marks of inequality (Wolin, 1989: 38). Also, Rawls's (1971) 
theory of justice rests on the assumption that individuals can develop 
solidaristic distributive principles only by forgetting any actual knowl- 
edge of their own particular personal fate. In a similar way, Gupta (2005) 
rejects memory because the more we remember our past, the less likely we 
will be able to endorse equality between people. ‘So we must first learn to 
forget our prejudices and our petty memories if we are to be equal to the 
task that modernity has set for us” (Gupta, 2005: 48). Gupta endorses for- 
getting as a solution to ethnic, religious and other problems, as only forget- 
ting can make more equal the fate of citizens. He argues that the fascination 
with memory acts as an obstacle to a global civil society and democracy in 
general because focusing such group memories on narrow ethnicity results 
in groups’ competing for the recognition of suffering, and thus undermin- 
ing the democratic spirit of cooperation. As modernity is best achieved 
when forgetting of the past is encouraged and as memory surfaces when 
citizenship is delayed, a nation-state has a choice, “either it delves into 
memories of blood and soil, or it moves on to a different form of national 
identity that is based on citizenship” (Gupta, 2005: 148). Thus, according to 
Gupta, only by taking leave of the past and of memory, are we capable of 
generating equality. The friction between an openness, an one hand, and 
the ethics of remembering, on the other, is especially visible when memory 
is seen as the vehicle for establishing collective rights and voicing collec- 
tive demands. When group memories are externally forged and controlled, 
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group members may be deprived of their own authentic voice. On the 
other hand, in the case of politicization of group identities, group members 
may suffer from a lack of equal opportunities and from discrimination 
because of ‘the systematic neglect of alternative causes of group disadvan- 
tage’ other than their distinctive memory (Barry, 2001: 305). Hence, while 
recognizing that identity group politics as a whole ‘cannot fairly be said 
to undermine a political distribution’ (Gutmann, 2003: 23), we should 
be suspicious of groups that elevate their identities above democratic 
standards of equal freedom and opportunity for all. 

Yet, the experience of postwar Europe and especially Eastern Europe, 
provides proof that the system built upon a deliberate politics of forget- 
ting is unsustainable (Judt, 2005). This, together with the not always 
welcome consequences of a system rooted solely on remembering, forces 
us to search for a new dialectic between memory and forgetting in today’s 
interconnected world. 


The Dialectical Relationship between Memory 
and Forgetting 


If we accept that the value of neither memory nor forgetting can be taken 
for granted, we are forced to admit the dialectical nature of the relationship 
between forgetting and remembering. This relationship is dialectical to the 
extent that it enables one to grasp the two opposed priorities as simultane- 
ously valid; in other words, both remembering and forgetting matter. 
Paraphrasing Hegel, who famously said that tragedy involves the clash 
not between good and evil but between two goods, it could be said that 
today’s paradoxical conflict between remembering and forgetting involves 
the clash between two practices beneficial to society. Thus, any search for 
possible resolutions to the dialectical relationship between remembering 
and forgetting should be taken in the interest of cultivating a relationship 
with the past that enhances societal well-being in the present. 

How to reconcile memory and forgetting on the normative level has 
been recently suggested by the ethics of memory perspective which 
focuses on relations between forgetting and forgiving and offers compro- 
mise to the clash between memory and forgetting on the normative level. 
This perspective formulates the relationships between remembering and 
forgetting from the point of view of the public good and the importance 
of the relations between memory and justice. Ricoeur, Todorov and 
Margalit all assert that the value of memory needs to be evaluated in 
terms of its capacity to benefit others. They argue that memory is neither 
good nor bad itself and that the value of the past relates to the uses we 
make of the past and the manner in which we reminisce. For example, 
Todorov (2003) argues that memory of the past can be useful for us if it 
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enhances the cause of justice. The right use of memory is one that serves 
a right reason or goal, not one that merely reproduces the past. According 
to Ricoeur (1999), it is justice that turns memory into a project and it is the 
same project of justice that gives the form to the future and the imperative 
to the duty of memory. Ricoeur’s ideas of the duty of memory as the 
imperative of justice resemble Margalit’s (2002) notion that obligations to 
remember are generated by the type of relationships we have with others. 

If we agree, following the ethics of memory, that moral values can only 
be attached to memories that benefit others and that modern democracy 
is best served when both equality and plurality are endorsed, our task 
should be to search for a relationship between memory and forgetting 
which improves equality, while at the same time promoting diversity and 
intergroup cooperation. Since groups’ cooperative attitudes towards oth- 
ers are results of their ability to critically evaluate their own respective 
pasts in such a way that secures tolerance and removes barriers to mutual 
understanding, only an open, critical and reflective memory represents 
the morally important value. On the other hand, a closed, fixed memory 
of the event offers only the single authorized version of it and can cause 
moral damage to civil society by conflating political and ethnic or cultural 
boundaries. So, memory, when used to close boundaries of ethnic, 
national or other identities and which accepts some versions of the past to 
be ‘the true’, can aggravate conflict, but when memory is open-ended it 
can be an important lubricant of cooperation. 

The acceptance of the need to judge the act of putting the past in the 
service of the present requires us to question today’s memory projects. 
Since the selection of what we remember and forget has a great deal to do 
with the society we are in, we need to look at the contrasting projects of 
cosmopolitan citizenship, one claiming that remembering is vital for sus- 
taining plurality and diversity of a global civil society, and the second one 
which asserts that we need to take leave of the past in order to ensure the 
equality between world citizens. On the surface of it, the second perspec- 
tive, which assumes that the past is an irrelevant component of a global 
civil society and argues that conditions of life in modern democracies 
should enhance cooperation on the basis of a minimum set of resem- 
blances, seems better to reflect the reality of the global age as it focuses on 
the impact of globalization and the development of electronic means of 
communication (e.g. the Internet) on collective memories. It claims that 
today’s society has lost touch with the past as these two process have 
brought the death of time and distance, the growing pace of information 
processing, increased mobility in all forms as well as fragmentation of 
identities and homogenization of culture. It asserts that a global society is 
characterized by forgetting as we are overloaded with information, and 
the fluidity, rootlessness and speed with which images, messages and 
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people travel lead to the growing loosening of the links between memory 
and identity and the legitimization of society by the future and forgetting 
as its means to achieve it. 

However, globalization not only brings with it the possibility of high 
levels of mobility and the divorce of the state from the nation but also the 
emergence of the regime of human rights, new risks, international institu- 
tions as well as global forms of life, identities and interconnectedness and 
interdependencies (Beck and Sznaider, 2006). In short, it creates the condi- 
tions for the rise of cosmopolitan memory, the value of which should be 
judged in terms of its capacity to shape post-nationalist solidaristic com- 
munities and to enhance the rise of mutual recognition which depends on 
‘the positive evaluation of outsider qualities’ (Alexander, 2006: 461) 


Towards Cosmopolltan Memories 


The importance of cosmopolitan memory is seen as being connected with 
its capacity to transcend national boundaries and enhance universal 
solidarity. Defined as ‘a variable that helps explain the reconfiguration of 
sovereignty, and thus the salience of the nation-centric model itself’ 
(Levy and Sznaider, 2006a: 661), cosmopolitan memory is granted with a 
power to overcome national solidarities. Its capacity to overcome 
national loyalties is explained in several different ways. First, the signifi- 
cance of global memory is connected with its contribution to the prolif- 
eration of global values and its potential to reorganize the history of the 
other. Levy and Sznaider (2006a: 660) assert that the role of cosmopolitan 
memory, which refers to ‘practices that shift attention away from the ter- 
ritories’ nation-state framework’, is to show how the conflicts of the past 
generate reconciliation and give rise to a shared memory. They identified 
cosmopolitan memory with the memory of the Holocaust and argue that 
the global memory of the Holocaust has been transformed ‘into a univer- 
sal imperative, making the issue of universal human rights politically 
relevant to all who share this new form of memory’ (Levy and Sznaider, 
2006b: 132) The Holocaust, as a denationalized memory, is a symbol for 
global solidarity and humanistic care. Its growing symbolism has influ- 
enced the development of a supranational moral universalism that may 
restrict genocide acts in the future (Alexander, 2004). Second, it is argued 
that cosmopolitan memory enhances universalistic solidarity because it 
provides for identity not in the narrow sense but for a kind of mutual 
identification that unites individuals dispersed by culture, race, religion 
or class. 

Cosmopolitan memory protects cultural rights and minority rights 
and therefore represents a successful expansion of a mixture of the local 
and national with the global. Here the role of cosmopolitan memory is 
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associated with the cultural dimension of cosmopolitanism which 
stresses conditions of diversity, world openness and change. In this ‘post- 
universalistic’ kind of cosmopolitanism, which is expressed in more 
reflexive kinds of self-understanding and which is not ‘merely a condi- 
tion of diversity but is articulated in cultural models of world openness 
through which societies undergo transformation’ (Delanty, 2006: 34), 
people connect ‘not through identity but despite difference’ (Appiah, 
2005: 134). A ‘rooted’ cosmopolitanism is embodied in a supranational 
identity and offers a less dualistic view of the relation between the par- 
ticular and the universal and starts with ‘what is human in humanity’ 
(Appiah, 2005: 157-8). Appiah (2005) defends a ‘rooted’ cosmopolitanism 
and proposes that cosmopolitans are people who, while practising tol- 
eration and openness to the world, construct their lives from their cul- 
tural resources. In short, in cosmopolitan memory global and local (that 
is culturally specific) values are mutually constitutive. 

Third, cosmopolitan memory’s capacity to shape post-nationalist solidar- 
istic political communities is stressed in the approach which connects the 
development of cosmopolitan memory with the emergence of the human 
rights regime. Such a conceptualization of cosmopolitan memory follows 
Turner’s (2006) argument that human rights are rooted in our awareness of 
our common vulnerability, which is increased by our remembering lessons 
from the past. According to him, memory of past atrocities enhances the 
world’s understanding of its common vulnerability and common risk. The 
record of past successes and failures of institutions as well as memory of 

past experiences are seen as the essential aspect of the regime of human 
seta Turner (2006) argues that the claim of vulnerability needs some argu- 
mentative support from the role of moral education. This ensures the 
importance of recollections of experiences of social reciprocity in moral 
education; as such, memory teaches sympathy, respect and recognition of 
others. Seeing human rights as derived from vulnerability via the moral 
community, within which sympathy is taught (with the help of lessons 
from the past) to the young, assigns to cosmopolitan memory a very essen- 
tial role in the evolution of human rights legislation and culture. 

Fourth, cosmopolitan memory is seen as capable of overcoming 
national boundaries as in today's world it is conceptualized against a 
background of global risks. As worldwide economic development is exac- 
erbating transnational problems, a global awareness of a need for coop- 
erative, international responses increases. Cosmopolitan memory enhances 
global solidarities because it is rooted in a common awareness of the glo- 
bal risk and this global concern brings people closer together. Por example, 
Beck's (2006) description of the global world as the risk society points out 
that our shared sense of interconnection and commonality is premised on 
the immediate threat of conflict and that the shared risk draws humanity 
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together in a dialogue. Collective memory, being transformed in the age 
of globalization, transcends the nation-state context and ensures that ‘glo- 
bal concerns become part of local experiences of an increasing number of 
people’ (Levy and Sznaider, 2002: 87). 

Finally, cosmopolitan memory expresses the experience of the united 
word. Stepinsky (2005: 1396-8), as a way of illustrating how this type of 
memory has become a force of global unity, explores UNESCO’s MOW 
(Memory of the World) collective memory project which tries to preserve 
the events which have been constitutive features of human civilization. It 
is not tied to the historical conflicts but has developed as a website to 
document international heritage. “The MOW project also responds to cen- 
tral dilemmas of the global age. In fact, the central aim of the venture is to 
project the “fragile” and “irreplaceable” documentary heritage that con- 
stitute the recorded MOW’ (Stepinsky, 2005: 1397). This type of cosmo- 
politan memory can potentially create a new awareness of globality, 
enhance new solidarities and offer support for norms for the effective 
spread of human rights. 

However, there are also voices which question the nature and role of 
cosmopolitan memory. First, some argue that cosmopolitanism is only a 
sort of totally deterritorialized high class global culture or the class con- 
sciousness of frequent travellers. Thus, it will never replace national iden- 
tity, rooted in the national past, as the constituent factor in the formation 
of bonds of belonging and solidarities. Cosmopolitanization of memory 
does not lead to universal solidarity and universalism of democratic 
rights, it rather contributes to transformation of national memories into 
more complex entities where different social groups have different rela- 
tions to globalization. For example, Calhoun (2007: 1), according to whom 
nationalism is ‘not a moral mistake’, does not see any alternative to 
national democracy and argues that the importance of national solidari- 
ties is underestimated by believers in the cosmopolitan world. According 
to him, nation-states are the main source of solidarity, especially for those 
at the bottom of the social scale, for the less educated, excluded and 
oppressed. In short, nation-states have not vanished; they play a very 
important role as mediator of belongings (Calhoun, 2007). 

Second, others question the significance of cosmopolitan memory 
because of its inability to solve tensions between the particularism of the 
realm of memory and the universalism of democratic rights. This dilemma 
is connected, on the one hand, with the limits to the level of abstraction 
from particularity that can be achieved, and, on the other, with particular- 
ism’s threat to the openness of the universal. For example, Levy and 
oznaider’s identification of the memory of the Holocaust with the project 
of cosmopolitan memory does not avoid the dilemma caused by the friction 
between the particularism of the realm of memory and the universalism 
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of democratic rights. It seems that Levy and Sznaider (2006b), while 
stressing the importance of remembering, overlook the fact that it is dif- 
ficult to identify the correct situations in which to apply the memory les- 
son. For instance, despite the fact that we recognize the importance of the 
Holocaust lesson and accept that it is our responsibility to make sure that 
the Holocaust is remembered as the warning sign in human moral history, 
we failed to prevent the genocide in Rwanda, the Srebrenica killings and 
other atrocities. 

Furthermore, the role of cosmopolitan memory can also be questioned 
if we ask ourselves about its real reach and input to improving ways of 
living together. Although in learning to remember the Holocaust we have 
achieved a significant success, to the extent that we now see genocide as 
a historical anomaly unique to a particular regime, or, alternatively, as a 
historic commonplace that allows us to brand every instance of political 
killing a holocaust, we have failed to achieve clarity (Bethke Elshtain, 
2006). Furthermore, the messier the conflict, the more difficult it is to 
apply the memory lesson. The cases of recent genocide (Rwanda, 
Srebrenica) prompt us to ask what are the boundaries of the cosmopolitan 
world and its memory. Moreover, in different regions, nations and even 
among citizens of the same country, the Holocaust could be remembered 
not in the same way, for instance studies suggest that Israeli Jews and 
Israeli Arabs remember the Holocaust differently; while the Holocaust is 
a permanent source of national memory for Israeli Jews, for Israeli Arabs 
it is not a significant aspect of their memory (Bernnan, 2006; Kkhalidi, 
1997; Wiessman, 2004; Zerubavel, 1995). 

Another criticism of the notion of cosmopolitan memory asks whether 
the concept of cosmopolitan memory is applied to events of global signifi- 
cance and how this significance is established. In this spirit, Margalit (2002) 
points out that regions of the globe are not uniformly represented in the 
cosmopolitan memory, with memories and events from the First World 
tending to surpass memories and events from the Third World countries. 
‘Thus, our memory of Kosovo overshadows our memory of Rwanda. 
Moreover, because they are likely to be better remembered, the atrocities 
of Europe will be perceived as morally more significant’ (Margalit, 2002: 
80). The fact that the content of the global memory is dominated by events 
from the most powerful nations suggests that memory narratives vary by 
nation-states, regions and levels of socioeconomic development. 

Finally, despite the proliferation of electronic and digital media commit- 
ted to the ‘virtual’ archiving and preservation of memory, the role of a 
traditional means for passing and sustaining local and personal memories 
cannot be overlooked. A strong oral tradition of story telling is still present 
among many groups and the family is still the main mnemonic community 
(Zerubavel, 1997). Listening to a family member recount a shared experience, 
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for example, ‘implicitly teaches one what is considered memorable and 
what one can actually forget’ (Zerubavel, 1997: 87). Mnemonic communi- 
ties, through introducing and familiarizing their member to the collective 
past, ensure that their members, by identifying with the groups’ past, 
attain and sustain a required social identity. Since we tend to remember 
what is familiar — because familiar facts easily fit into our mental struc- 
tures, and therefore make sense to us — groups’ identities and collective 
memory are continuously reinforced. Due to a group" s mnemonic ane 
tion, a particular preconception marks every group’s remembering, an 
such cognitive basis can narrow cosmopolitan memory’s claims to A 
sent global values and solidarity defined in universalistic terms. 

To summarize, while it is true that cosmopolitan memory itself will not 
create and sustain universal solidarity, nonetheless, as a result of informa- 
tion and communication technologies, the sense of global interconnected- 
ness is more acute now than ever before. Such a global collective memory 
can play an important role in ‘in undermining myths of nationhood, par- 
ticularly those that have played their part in causing ethnic cleansing and 
genocide’ (Hirsch, 2003: xix). However, the increasing interconnectedness 
of world regions and cultural transfer do not mean the end of national per- 
spectives. It is now commonly acknowledged that while the nation-state 
loses in dominance, it does not mean that it becomes redundant. Although 
the ‘national container’ is slowly being cracked, still distinctive national 
and ethnic memories are not erased but transformed (Levy and Sznaider, 
2006b). Nation-states, as the bearers of globalization as well as being a glo- 
bal subsystem themselves, ensure the continuity of national memories. 
However, these national memories are now situated in a context of dena- 
tionalized memories (Beck, 2002). In other words, now national memory, as 
a product of the internal crisis of the state in the age of globalization, devel- 
ops in accord with common rhythms and universal periodizations (Levy 
and Sznaider, 2006b). In order to understand differences and similarities 
between national memories (which are now subjected to a common 
patterning) and the newly emerging cosmopolitan memory (which brings 
together local and global), we need to investigate wider narratives already 
in a prevalent circulation within the world’s cultural collectivities. 

The important role in creation and circulation of this stock of knowl- 
edge is played by the commemoration industry, the mass media and 
nation-states. The commemoration industry’s continuous attempts to 
get hold of the mass media’s attention are not always well informed 
(Fernandez-Armesto, 2008). The media know only about impending 
opportunities to commemorate what is already familiar. Politicians can- 
not be relied upon in this matter as they tend to promote opportunities 
that suit their agenda. In order for collective memory and commemorations 
not to serve particularistic interests, and in order not to allow the dominance 
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in memory of global media events and concerns of the main powers, and 
in order for cosmopolitanism not to be only associated with global elites, 
we need public intellectuals to provide the leadership in the discussion of 
what we should remember and how we should remember. To make sure 
that cosmopolitan memory is open, self-reflective and democratic, an 
active involvement of public intellectuals is essential (Misztal, 2007). 
Although at the moment the intellectuals’ role is not very significant, 
there have been a number of proactive attempts by international academ- 
ics to encourage critical reflections about national pasts and identities. For 
example, France’s debate over the Vichy and Poland’s discussion of its 
dealings with the Jews during the Second World War were both initiated 
by historians based in American universities. In other words, mnemonic 
battles that develop between different mnemonic communities over the 
correct ‘version’ of the past are now neither contained nor defined by 
national borders. In the context of growing interdependence and commu- 
nication, national memories are often re-reflected upon in the framework 
of cosmopolitan memory which, by endorsing the recognition of the 
other, offers legitimacy to denationalized memories. The emergence of 
cosmopolitan memory integrated around mutual recognition and respect 
for difference and diversity raises hopes for a globalized civil society which, 
in a world of ‘increasingly dangerous weapons and political tactics, “may 
be the only way to proceed’ (Alexander, 2006: 552). 


Conclusion 


The right to the truth about the past is an essential element of our rights. 
Yet as the difficulties of the relationship between remembering and forget- 
ting become clear, we realize that memory is not the remedy for everything 
and that the fascination with memory, moreover, can undermine our 
concern with the public good. However, forgetting is equally problematic. 
The culture of forgetting overlooks our right to the truth about the past 
and could threaten democracy. Therefore we need to ask ourselves what 
kind of memory and how much and what kind of forgetting, and how 
much might be compatible with a just, pluralist and democratic cosmo- 
politan society. Globalization and increasing cultural interpenetration 
have contributed to the emergence of cosmopolitan memory. It is difficult 
to realize the promise of a new peaceful and democratic globe without a 
mnemonic community that transcends the nation-state and enhances cul- 
tural diversity and global solidarity. The creation of cosmopolitan memory 
is an important step leading to post-nationalist solidaristic political com- 
munities. In order to make sure that this new development enhances a 
discourse of hospitality, openness, mutual understanding, toleration and 
cooperation, we need to continue to learn how and what to remember. 
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abstract: Political movements seek influence in policy-making, but are typically 
marked by intra-movement conflict, which, analysts argue, reduces the achieve- 
ment of social change. This article examines the effects of conflict within the Gulf 
War illness movement on its influencing government policy-making. Using 
in-depth interviews, participant observation and document analyses, the article 
assesses the movement’s policy outcome, examines the substance of the conflict 
and analyzes the ways in which it hampered the movement's execution of policy- 
relevant tasks. It is found that intra-movement conflict over activists’ divergent 
views of the government's intentionality with regard to veterans’ hazardous expo- 
sure impaired the movement's execution of tasks that would have had a critical 
influence on policy-making. As a consequence, public pressure was insufficient to 
precipitate a legitimation crisis for the state, permitting government officials to 
evade the movement’s demands and liability while imparting the image of 
responsiveness through weak policy formulations and implementation. The out- 
come was one of policy palliatives rather than curatives. 


keywords: contested environmental illness + environmental hazards + Gulf War 
illness + social movements 


Public policy represents the state’s intentional actions to coordinate citi- 
zens’ activities and resolve issues of public concern. The substance of 
national domestic policies ranges from product labeling and govern- 
ment-subsidized transportation systems to minimum wage standards 
and the distribution of tax breaks. Policies are fundamentally the rules 
made by policy-makers and their associates on who gets what in society 
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(Peters, 2004). When citizens believe that what they get is unfair, they 
sometimes mobilize in political movements to publicize their grievances 
and persuade the state to redress them through policy changes. Although 
analysts debate the capacity of political movements to influence policy- 
makers, the consensus is that the probability of a movement’s impacting 
policy is higher when the public favors the goals of the movement than 
when the public opposes them. The wider the public support of move- 
ment goals, the greater the pressure on policy-makers to make conces- 
sions. But some movements with public support nevertheless fail to 
impact policy. Why? 

Analysts document that political movements challenging the state are 
frequently marked by internal conflict. They catalog sources of intra- 
movement conflict (Balser, 1997; Barkan, 1979; Foner, 1974; Gamson, 1975; 
Haines, 1984; Marx, 1979; Miller, 1983; Slaton, 1992; Staggenborg, 1988; 
Zald and Ash, 1966; Zald and McCarthy, 1980) and describe the deleteri- 
ous effects of such strife on movement organizations (Buechler, 1990; 
Echols, 1989; Freeman, 1973; Killian, 1972; Morris, 1984; Oberschall, 1973; 
Rochford, 1989; Ryan, 1989). Many analysts suggest that intra-movement 
conflict diminishes a movement's ability to achieve social change but they 
do not specifically link such conflict with the policy-making process. 

In August 1990, Iraqi troops invaded Kuwait and instigated a United 
Nations (UN) resolution that mobilized an international coalition of armed 
forces. Fighting took place in January and February 1991. Some forces 
remained in the region but most returned home. Nearly 30 percent of US 
veterans soon confronted a new enemy: unexplained illness. They suffered 
an array of medical symptoms that many attributed to various hazardous 
exposures incurred during military service. When the federal government 
rejected claims for medical care, many veterans mobilized in 1992 to challenge 
the government's decision with demands for medical coverage. 

We report here on our case study of the US Persian Gulf War illness 
movement. Our data indicate that the movement was characterized by 
persistent fissures among activists within and across social movement 
organizations (SMOs). Drawing on in-depth interviews, participant obser- 
vation and government and organizational documents, we focus analytical 
attention on whether and how conflict affected the movement's capacity 
to influence the policy-making process. 


The Pollcy-Making Process and 
Movement Influence 
Gamson asserts that ‘internal division is a misery that few challenging 
groups escape completely - it is in the nature of the beast’ (Gamson, 1975: 
99). Analyses of political movements that feature intra-movement conflict 
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typically examine the sources of conflict or its consequences. The sources 
include social control (Balser, 1997; Marx, 1979), scarce resources (Gamson, 
1975; Zald and McCarthy, 1980), organizational traits such as decentral- 
ization (Gamson, 1975; Miller, 1983; Zald and McCarthy, 1980) and differ- 
ent tactical and ideological preferences (Balser, 1997; Barkan, 1979; 
Gamson, 1975; Haines, 1984; Slaton, 1992; Staggenborg, 1988; Zald and 
Ash, 1966; Zald and McCarthy, 1980). The consequences of conflict 
include initiation of a rival organization (Gamson, 1975), discreditation 
(Haines, 1984), failure to achieve new advantages (Gamson, 1975), organi- 
zational decline (Gamson, 1975; Miller, 1983) and squandered resources 
and diverted attention from goals (Miller, 1983). 

This large body of work on the sources and consequences of intra- 
movement conflict is a substantial contribution to the understanding of 
political movements and social change. We extend this knowledge by 
analyzing the effects of movement conflict specifically on influence in the 
policy-making process. We examine the policy-making process and the 
tasks of movements to identify the overlap where movements are most 
likely to exercise influence. We then describe the analytical intent in our 
examination of intra-movement conflict in the Persian Gulf War illness 
movement and policy impacts. 


The Policy-Making Process 

Political analysts make contradictory claims about movements’ impacts 
on public policy: movements do influence public policy (Berry, 1997, 1999; 
Cigler and Loomis, 2002; Marger, 2005; Wolpe and Levine, 1998); and 
movements do not influence public policy (Baumgartner and Leech, 1998; 
Burstein and Linton, 2002; Smith, 1995). Analysts in the former camp con- 
tend that movements help shape policy by defining public problems, 
proposing solutions, mobilizing citizens and aggregating their policy 
preferences, articulating demands to elected officials and reporting gov- 
ernment actions to their supporters and the public. Analysts in the latter 
camp argue that movements’ ability to influence policy is tightly con- 
strained by electoral competition and the limitations of citizens’ and leg- 
islators’ abilities to attend to multiple issues simultaneously. Burstein and 
Linton (2002), for example, found that a movement’s chances of an impact 
significantly greater than zero are about 50:50. 

But even those analysts acknowledge conditions that enhance a move- 
ment’s chances of shaping policy. Because elected officials court public 
support by responding to majority preferences, activists are unlikely to 
persuade policy-makers if movement goals oppose public opinion. When 
the public either favors movement goals or has no preference, activists 
may impact policy by emphasizing the consistency between the public’s 
favorable views and movement goals or by cultivating a policy preference 
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among the public. We adopt the stance that, as long as movement goals 
do not oppose public opinion, activists have a 50:50 chance of impacting 
policies by moving issues onto the political agenda, influencing the con- 
textual framing of issues and affecting public opinion. 

Analysts describe the US policy-making process in five stages, or 
tasks (Anderson, 2000; Kraft, 2004; Marzotto et al., 2000; Smith, 2000; 
Switzer, 2004): problem definition, agenda-setting, policy formulation, 
policy implementation and policy evaluation. Movements are most 
likely to influence policy-makers in the problem definition and agenda- 
setting stages (Berry, 1997, 1999; Cigler and Loomis, 2002; Marger, 2005; 
Wolpe and Levine, 1998). 

Problem definition is the elucidation of conditions as a public, rather than 
individual, problem. The task consists of describing the problem’s 
adverse effects; demonstrating the need for government attention; identi- 
fying the problem’s causes; and providing recommendations for mitigat- 
ing the problem. Many problems are defined through the public as shifts 
in opinion occur. Sudden shifts are triggered by major events that 
abruptly invest issues with heightened public salience; slower shifts occur 
when public knowledge of a problem increases gradually. Policy-makers 
typically adopt problems in response to poll trends. 

In the stage of agenda-setting, policy-makers adopt the public problem 
for consideration. They may or may not take formal action. When they do, 
the problem is adopted on a legislative or executive agenda for policy 
consideration. Adoption is most likely when: the problem is severe, the 
size of the affected population is substantial, the public visibility of the 
problem is high, the similarity of the problem to previously addressed 
problems is significant and the problem can be linked to significant 
national symbols (Peters, 2004). 

The remaining stages of the policy process are less open to movement 
influence. In the policy formulation stage, policy-makers assess various rem- 
edies for the problem, eventually agreeing on a resolution and encoding it 
in congressional laws or executive orders. In the policy implementation 
stage, the law/executive order is interpreted and enforced by various gov- 
ernment agencies. Policy evaluation may eventually follow through institu- 
tional process and/or public scrutiny to assess the policy’s effectiveness. 


Movement Tasks 

Activists engage in policy-relevant tasks that can be summarized for our 
purposes. A primary task is the mobilization of the aggrieved to identify an 
injustice. Grievances must be articulated to demonstrate that the suffering 
of the aggrieved is shared — a collective, rather than individual problem - 
because it is the consequence of the actions /inactions of a specific institution, 
the target. Agreement on movement goals is sought to increase the chances of 
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ameliorating grievances by assuring that efforts and resources are distributed 
in the most efficient way. Activists seek agreement on the conditions that 
constitute amelioration and on the specific actions required of the target 
to secure those conditions. Selection of tactics is based on aiding recruit- 
ment efforts, demonstrating the aggrieveds’ suffering and prodding the 
target. Activists decide on institutional and lawful tactics, such as demon- 
strations, petitions, press conferences and marches, or non-institutional 
and unlawful tactics, such as civil disobedience. Mobilization of resources is 
necessary to sustain the movement's challenge to the target and to edu- 
cate the public. Resources range from securing funding to recruiting new 
members among conscience constituents, who share movement goals but 
are not aggrieved (Zald and McCarthy, 1980), and elite supporters who 
gamer favorable publicity. 

Fulfillment of these tasks defines a group’s suffering as a social prob- 
lem, describes the conditions for rectifying the suffering and engages a 
course of action displaying the suffering and drawing attention to the 
movement target. Movement definitions of the problem are promulgated 
in the public realm to recruit aggrieved, conscience constituents and elites 
and to inform the public of the group’s suffering. Successful execution of 
tasks carries the issue to the problem definition stage of the policy-making 
process by defining the problem, justifying the need for government 
intervention and offering recommendations for its resolution. As the pub- 
lic learns of the problem, opinions change and are registered in public 
opinion polls. Shifts in public opinion move the issue to the second stage 
of policy-making by persuading policy-makers to adopt the problem and 
decide whether to take action on it. Recruitment is enhanced and adop- 
tion to the agenda more certain if the public perceives that the problem is: 
a severe threat to a substantial population of aggrieved, similar to other 
causes that received wide public support in the past and linked to impor- 
tant cultural values such as fairness. 

Public support is the key to a movement's influence on policy-makers. 
The government has an intrinsic capacity to do harm because of the 
authority vested in it (White, 2008). Government legitimacy — “the extent 
to which its actions are within its political mandate and receive the 
approval of the citizenry’ (White, 2008: 36) — rests on public perceptions 
that the state is not harming citizens. When activists successfully execute 
movement tasks, a substantial segment of the public believes that the 
government is harming people and loses trust in its ability and will to 
govern fairly. This loss of public trust is the political leverage used by 
movements to pressure policy-makers because it challenges government 
legitimacy. Consequently, activists must perform movement tasks well 
enough not only to sustain the movement but to generate widespread 
belief that the government's actions are not legitimate. 
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Intra-Movement Conflict In the Persian 

Gulf War Iliness Movement 

Our examination of policy-making tasks and movement tasks highlights 
the overlaps between the two processes. Movements are most likely to 
wield influence in the policy-making process in the problem definition 
and agenda-setting stages. The tasks overlap in the following ways. 


Mobilization of the Aggrieved Activists’ articulation of grievances over- 
laps the policy task of problem definition by describing the adverse condi- 
tions of the problem, identifying the culpable institution and justifying 
government intervention. The size of the aggrieved membership is critical 
to the agenda-setting stage because it indicates the size of the affected 
population, the larger the affected population, the more likely the prob- 
lem will be adopted on an institutional agenda. 


Agreement on Movement Goals Agreement on the specific actions of the 
culpable institution that would ameliorate grievances further describes 
the problem by providing specific recommendations for the mitigation of 
the problem. 


Selection of Movement Tactics An objective of tactic selection, demon- 
stration of the suffering of the aggrieved group, complements an important 
variable associated with policy-makers’ adoption of a problem on the 
agenda: the public visibility of victims. 


Mobilization of Resources Activists’ acquisition of adequate funding 
relates to greater success in recruitment. Activists enhance recruitment 
efforts by describing the problem as a severe threat, as similar to other 
publicly supported causes and as linked to important cultural values. 
Such efforts also increase the likelihood of the problem’s adoption on an 
agenda. The recruitment of non-aggrieved individuals, such as conscience 
constituents and elite supporters, educates the public about the griev- 
ances. Education of the public stimulates a shift in public opinion that 
pressures policy-makers. With sufficient pressure to challenge the govern- 
ment's legitimacy, policy-makers are pressured to make policy conces- 
sions in accordance with movement demands. 

Adequate execution of movement tasks influences public perceptions 
that government actions/inactions harm the aggrieved group and the 
challenge to state legitimacy pressures policy-makers to accede to move- 
ment demands. In our analysis of intra-movement conflict in the Persian 
Gulf War illness movement, we assess the movement’s policy outcome 
and describe the nature of the conflict. How did conflict hamper activ- 
ists’ execution of movement tasks, and how did their deficient execution 
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contribute to the movement's inability to generate enough public pressure 
to gain policy concessions? 


Research Methods 


Data sources include in-depth interviews, document analysis and observa- 
tion. The primary data are in-depth interviews with 55 core activists holding 
leadership positions in the Persian Gulf War illness movement. Initial 
interview contacts were established at a national research planning confer- 
ence on Persian Gulf War illness sponsored by the Centers for Disease 
Control (CDC). Using purposive sampling, we began by interviewing several 
of the core leaders from the CDC conference. We then employed a snow- 
ball sampling technique to identify additional core activists. 

Based on initial interviews, we developed an interview guide used to 
prompt respondents on a series of open-ended questions about their 
military or other relevant background, the origins of their interest in Persian 
Gulf War illness, their experiences with such illnesses and their move- 
ment participation. Respondents represented the movement's national 
organization plus 16 grassroots organizations. Grassroots organizations 
varied in size from one to four members to a core of about 20 members. 
We referred to many organizations in the analysis, but were occasion- 
ally compelled to withhold organizational names and affiliations to 
protect respondents” anonymity. Respondents were highly sensitive 
about anonymity because of their military ties and their fears that 
retaliation for their activism would involve eligibility being denied for 
any compensation programs. 

Thirty-five (65 percent) of the respondents were male and 20 (36 percent) 
were female. Ages ranged from 30 to 65 years — the majority were under 
40 years of age. Respondents represented a wide range of educational and 
occupational backgrounds, from blue-collar work to university professor. 
The health effects suffered by the respondents ranged from mild irritants 
and discomfort to complete disability. Their symptoms were consonant 
with those reported in other accounts of Persian Gulf War illness: dizziness, 
headaches, memory loss, rashes, chemical sensitivities, drastic mood swings, 
chronic fatigue and equilibrium problems. 

The audio-taped, in-depth interviews ranged from one to four hours. 
Nearly 100 hours of taped interviews were transcribed and coded using 
standard qualitative data analysis techniques. We utilized an open coding 
process for the transcriptions designed to identify key themes that 
emerged in the data. We began with a line-by-line coding of key words 
and phrases. This process resulted in a list of dozens of key concepts from 
across all interviews. These codes were then grouped into major thematic 
categories that reflected the central issues raised by the respondents. 
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In addition to the interview transcriptions, we conducted document 
analysis of newspaper articles, organizational newsletters and govern- 
ment reports. We examined over 1000 pages of transcripts from the 
Congressional Hearings on Persian Gulf War illness, as well as dozens of 
government-sponsored research and review reports. Although these 
documents were less central to our intent than interview data, they were 
critical in constructing a history of events, providing a broader context for 
interpreting the interview data and corroborating information received 
from respondents. 


The Perslan Gulf War and Coalttion 
Troop Exposures 


Iraqi troops invaded Kuwait in August 1990. Within a week, a large inter- 
national force began assembling in Saudi Arabia. The UN Security 
Council passed Resolution 678 allowing members states to use all neces- 
sary means to force Iraq from Kuwait, if Iraqi troops did not withdraw by 
15 January 1991. Negotiations between the US and Iraq failed, the dead- 
line passed and an international coalition mobilized nearly a million 
troops plus financial and other forms of support from: i 
Argentina, Australia, Bahrain, Bangladesh, Belgium, Canada, the Czech 
Republic, Denmark, Egypt, France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Honduras, 
Japan, Italy, Kuwait, Morocco, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Niger, 
Norway, Oman, Pakistan, Poland, Portugal, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Senegal, 
South Korea, Spain, Syria, Turkey, the United Arab Emirates, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. Coalition forces initiated a massive air 
assault against Iraq on 17 January, followed on 24 February by a land 
offensive. Iraqi forces fell into disarray, and the UN coalition declared a 
ceasefire on 28 February. 

Coalition war casualties were relatively light: 240 soldiers killed and 
776 wounded. But many returning soldiers subsequently developed 
health problems. Comparing their symptoms with one another, veterans 
discovered a striking series of common complaints: abdominal pain, diar- 
rhea, fatigue, loss of concentration, insomnia, short-term memory loss, 
rashes, headaches, shortness of breath, blurred vision and aching muscles 
and joints. Many attributed their shared symptoms to their shared haz- 
ardous exposures during active service in the Persian Gulf. The most 
likely toxic exposures included: depleted uranium munitions, smoke 
from oil-well fires, paints, solvents, insecticides, petroleum fuels and their 
combustion products, organophosphate nerve agents and the side-effects 
of vaccinations against biological agents such as plague and anthrax and 
pyridostigmine bromide tablets to protect against exposure to organo- 
phosphate nerve agents (Institute of Medicine, 2006: 1). Within two years 
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of the ceasefire, the term * “Gulf War Syndrome” was starting to be heard, 
first in the United States, then in Canada and in the United Kingdom and 
finally in Australia’ (Wessely and Freedman, 2006: 721). In 1998, 17 percent 
of British Gulf War veterans believed they were suffering from the 
syndrome (Chalder et al., 2001). By 1999, more than 200,000 US veterans 
had sought symptom relief from Veterans Administration hospitals 
(Arbuthnot, 1999). 

Although data are sketchy, it appears that veterans’ illness claims were 
rejected by their governments frequently enough that many veterans 
mobilized in political organizations to influence policies related to medi- 
cal coverage and compensation. 

Il UK veterans formed the Gulf War Veterans Association (www. 
gulfveteransassociation.co.uk). The Ministry of Defence refused veterans’ 
requests for medical tests. Seventy veterans protested in 1998 by publicly 
returning their medals to the Ministry. After pressure from veterans and 
European NATO allies, the Ministry reversed its position in 2001 and 
apreed to conduct medical tests for depleted uranium contamination on 
tens of thousands of veterans from the Balkan and Gulf wars (see website). 

French veterans formed Avigolfe to demand recognition of the Gulf War 
Syndrome. In 2002, the Paris prosecutor’s office opened an inquiry into the 
Gulf War Syndrome following veterans’ complaints (AP, 19 July 2002). 

Canadian troops in 1993 formed the Canadian Gulf War Veterans 
Association (www.jetnet.ab.ca./gulfwarva/). 

We found no evidence of an Australian veterans’ organization, but 
located a news article about Australian veterans’ complaints about service- 
related illnesses with reference to a 2003 government survey of Australian 
veterans (www.news.com.au/story /0,23599,23438873-421,00.html). 


US Mobllization and the Pollcy Outcome 
of the Movement 


Coalition forces serving in the Persian Gulf War included about 700,000 
US military personnel. Nearly 200,000 of those veterans experienced the 
symptoms referred to as Gulf War Syndrome. Although active duty veter- 
ans received health care coverage and care through the military system, 
discharged troops were ineligible for coverage and care through the 
Department of Veteran Affairs (VA). Congress in 1992 passed Public Law 
(PL) 102-585 Persian Gulf War Veterans Health Status Act, establishing the 
VA Persian Gulf War Health Examination Registry and providing veter- 
ans with free physical examinations at all VA medical centers. When vet- 
erans complained of illnesses from hazardous exposures, Congress 
followed up in 1993 with PL 103-210 Additional Authority for Health Care 
for Veterans of the Persian Gulf War. This Act authorized priority care for 
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VA medical services to veterans claiming exposure to toxic substances and / 
or environmental hazards on a par with Vietnam veterans’ claims about 
Agent Orange exposures (www.archives.gov / federal-register/ laws/past/). 

But veterans found eligibility difficult to establish. Faced with dwin- 
dling incomes and mounting medical bills, many formed movement orga- 
nizations to express their grievances against the government and demand 
changes in federal policies to recognize veterans’ illnesses and grant them 
adequate medical coverage and care. The movement consisted of two com- 
ponents: small grassroots groups and the professionalized National Gulf 
War Resource Center. Dozens of grassroots groups across the country 
operated through volunteers and with limited resources. Beginning as 
support groups for sharing scarce medical information, the groups subse- 
quently became political organizations. The National Gulf War Resource 
Center, a professional dues-supported organization with paid staff, was 
formed by veterans in 1996 as, according to a respondent, ‘a kind of an 
umbrella organization’ to serve as the central organization for veterans. 
Headquartered in Washington, DC, the Center organized annual national 
conferences, lobbied in and testified before Congress and disseminated 
information. The Resource Center maintained a website and listserv sub- 
scribing veterans, family members, congressional staffers and journalists. 

Analysts agree that policy-makers, as elected officials, respond to major- 
ity preferences, and, consequently, that movements are most likely to 
impact policy when the public acknowledges activists’ grievances. Activists 
influence policy-making by emphasizing the consistency between the pub- 
lic’s views and movement goals and by conveying information directly to 
legislators. The wider the public support of movement goals, the greater 
the preasure on policy-makers to make concessions. The Persian Gulf War 
was widely supported around the world. In the US, the minority who 
opposed the war, apparently learning from the divisiveness of Vietnam, 
clearly distinguished between their opposition to the conflict and their sup- 
port of troops. A movement, then, composed of patriotic combat veterans 
who battled a popularly perceived foreign bully and came home only to be 
denied health care for illnesses potentially linked to war would appear to 
be destined for success in influencing policy-makers. 

In a search of the US Federal Register’s archives of public laws passed 
after movement mobilization began, we identified only five pertaining to 
Persian Gulf War veterans’ health care (www.archives.gov / federal-register / 
laws/past/). 

PL 103-446 the Veterans Benefits Improvements Act of 1994 was intended 
to provide compensation to Persian Gulf War veterans with certain ill- 
nesses that caused at least a 10 percent disability for at least six months, if 
the illness manifested within 10 years of active service, and had at least a 
SU percent probability of being war-related. Most applicants were deemed 
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ineligible for compensation. The relatively few applicants who established 
eligibility complained that disability compensation rates were inadequate: 
at the highest rates in 2006, a totally disabled veteran and spouse received 
only US$30,336 per year (www.VA.gov/GulfWar), more than 30 percent 
below the 2004 median household income of US$45,817 per year (www. 
census.gov/prod/). 

The 1994 PL 103-452 Veterans Health Programs Extension Act extended 
the VA’s authority to furnish inpatient and outpatient care to veterans for 
compensable medical conditions related to exposure to toxic substances 
or environmental hazards during active duty service in the Persian Gulf. 
The Act applied only to the small pool of eligible veterans. 

The frequent dismissal of veterans’ symptoms as psychological prob- 
lems was reflected in the passage of PL 104-262 the Veterans Health Care 
Eligibility Reform Act of 1996, which provided coverage for readjustment 
counseling. The Act placed further parameters on health care eligibility, 
extending coverage to those with service-related compensable disability 
rated at less than 50 percent only if they were released from military ser- 
vice because the disability was incurred or aggravated in the line of duty. 
The Act provided for evaluation of the health status of spouses and chil- 
dren of Persian Gulf War veterans without promising health care coverage. 

When a 1997 General Accounting Office report confirmed and amplified 
activists’ charges of bias in federal investigations relating to the determina- 
tion of veterans’ eligibility for compensation, Congress in 1998 passed PL 
105-277 the Persian Gulf War Veterans Act and PL 105-368 the Veterans 
Programs Enhancement Act. The former instructed the VA to presume a ser- 
vice connection when sound scientific and medical evidence indicated asso- 
ciations between veterans’ symptoms and exposures to biological, chemical 
or other toxic agents, environmental wartime hazards and/or preventive 
medicines and vaccines used in military service. The latter law directed the 
VA to establish a formal review process of the scientific and medical litera- 
ture on veterans’ health problems to establish credible evidence. 

The VA contracted with the National Academy of Sciences’ Institute of 
Medicine (IOM) for a comprehensive evaluation and summary of available 
scientific information on the connections between various exposures / 
combinations of exposures and adverse health effects. Between 2000 and 
2007, the IOM released five volumes that confirmed, in general, links 
between exposure to certain substances and adverse health effects. But the 
reports asserted the near impossibility of determining the link between an 
individual’s exposure and illnesses: 

Estimating veterans’ health risks associated with particular environmental 

exposures is challenged by lack of exposure monitoring and of biomarkers to 

quantify individual exposures of veterans during the deployment retrospectively. 
(Institute of Medicine, 2006: 2) 
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We conclude from our examination of relevant public laws that the 
policy outcome of the veterans’ movement efforts was palliative rather 
than curative: policies failed to ameliorate substantially veterans’ burdens 
of high medical bills and inadequate medical treatment. Although several 
factors no doubt contributed to policy failure, our interest concerns the 
particular contributions of the Gulf War illness movement to that failure. 

Research indicates that a movement's influence on policy-makers is 
determined in large part by the public’s agreement with the movement’s 
aims. Activists must persuade the public that government actions/ 
inactions are harmful to the aggrieved and so generate a majority’s 
expressions of disapproval and distrust of the government's handling of 
the group’s grievances. The government's predisposition to retain public 
trust in attention to Persian Gulf War veterans’ needs was strongly sig- 
naled by the congressional passage of PL 102-585 and PL 103-210 before 
veterans organized. But activists failed to capitalize on that momentum 
with a focus on the inadequacy of policies and an articulation of griev- 
ances that persuaded the public of government failure to provide for ill 
war veterans. 

Most illnesses associated with environmental exposures are character- 
ized by a pervasive ambiguity that derives from deficient exposure histo- 
ries, imprecise measurements of dose-response relationships and the 
unknown synergistic effects of exposure combinations (Kroll-Smith et al., 
2000). Ambiguity fosters multiple definitions of illnesses, allowing pow- 
erful contenders to promote the definition that most suits their interests 
(Brown et al., 2000, 2003; Vyner, 1988). The Gulf War movement failed to 
fulfill movement tasks sufficiently to generate public pressure that threat- 
ened government legitimacy, leaving policy-makers free to exploit the 
inherent ambiguity of veterans’ illnesses and attribute their symptoms to 
psychological deficiencies. We contend that intra-movement conflict sub- 
stantially contributed to the movement's failure. 


The Substance of Intra-Movement Confilct 


Differences on two critical issues provoked intra-movement conflict: the 
level of intentionality attributed to the state for troops’ exposures to haz- 
ardous substances, and the degree to which the national movement orga- 
nization accurately and democratically represented the interests of grassroots 
veterans’ groups. 


Conflict over State Intentionality 

Most of the conflict was generated by activists’ disagreement over the 
extent to which their hazardous exposures and inadequate medical care 
resulted from the state’s deliberate actions / inactions. Criminologists address 
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such issues with the concept of state crime (Chancer and McLaughlin, 
2007; Cohen, 2001; Green and Ward, 2004; Kauzlarich et al., 2003; Rothe 
and Friedrichs, 2006; Ward and Green, 2003; White, 2008). Definitions of 
state crime vary because they ‘cannot rely upon strict legal definitions in 
so far as such definitions derive from the State itself’ (White, 2008: 36). 
Kauzlarich et al. (2003) define state crime as an action or inaction by the 
state or state agencies that harms individuals, groups and property; vio- 
lates an assigned or implied duty; and serves the interests of the state or 
elites. They suggest a ‘complicity continuum of state crime’ which differ- 
entiates state behaviors by the extent to which the harm done is deliberate. 
One end of the continuum represents deliberate state crimes such as geno- 
cide, while the other end represents the state’s failure to act against pre- 
ventable harm such as the acceptance of injuries associated with inequality. 
We use this model to differentiate activists’ views of state culpability in 
their exposures and inadequate medical care. Respondents described their 
views in three narratives that represent locations on a complicity contin- 
uum: the exposures resulted from the state’s deliberate actions; the expo- 
sures were unintentional but the state acted deliberately to cover up 
mistakes; and the exposures were unintentional and the state was uninten- 
tionally slow to recognize health effects and offer adequate medical care. 


Deliberate Hazardous Exposures Activists from five of the 16 groups 
believed that the government had deliberately exposed veterans to hazard- 
ous substances A leader of a local branch of Operation Desert Shield / Desert 
Storm Association described his position: 

[We] think the government actually knows and even ordered it . . . almost like 


we are their test. And they sit back and document what happens. I think it is 
that cut-and-dried — we are just statistics. 


Some activists who believed that exposures were deliberate claimed 
that the government distributed the experimental drug, pyridostigmine 
bromide, to test its battlefield effectiveness against chemical and biologi- 
cal warfare agents because the Food and Drug Administration (FDA) had 
not yet approved it. Activists claimed precedent for such actions: “There 
is a history of using soldiers as guinea pigs for experimental drugs.’ 
Another activist concurred: ‘This is not the first time the FDA used sol- 
diers as their guinea pigs to test new drugs and their effects.’ 

Other activists viewed the exposures as deliberate because the govern- 
ment had sold weapons of mass destruction to Iraq prior to the war: 

The government used to sell this stuff to them and used to support them, up 

until six months before the war started. A lot of people profited here in the 


States - everybody from Schwarzkopf and up, the President and all those 
people. They did not want to admit that any kind of nerve or biological gases 
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were used against us because it would open up the door to claims against our 
government. So, they are waiting for us to die off. 


Another activist supported his stance with references to documented 
government abuses: 


... any number of other cases of government abuses. I mean, Waco, Oklahoma 
City ... the list goes on and on. I feel, from what I see on the internet and from 
just talking to people on the street, very few people have any trust in the fed- 
eral government anymore. 

These activists were angry, and some agreed with the activist who 
exclaimed: “What the government has done to the Gulf War community is 
criminal — absolutely criminall’ Many felt betrayed by their government, 
as indicated by this outspoken respondent from the Northern California 
Association of Persian Gulf Veterans: 


We believe in our country. What we don't believe in is our government. They’ve 
lied to us — they've betrayed us! We were told, ‘Go fight for your country and 
we'll take care of you.’ We soon found out we were dispensable. 


Perceptions of deliberate state actions shaped not only grievance articula- 
tions but also tactical preferences. Activists believing that the government 
had deliberately exposed troops to hazardous substances were more likely 
than others to express a preference for non-institutional protest tactics that 
involved direct and publicized verbal attacks on the government. A more 
radical activist from a smaller state organization indicated the breadth of 
political change he sought by stating, ‘I think we need a revolution!’ The 
tactics sparked heated debates among activists, and many refused to associ- 
ate with those holding the government-conspiracy position. 


Unintentional Exposures, Deliberate Cover-Up The most common 
narrative was that the hazardous exposures were unintentional, but the 
government deliberately abused its power by hiding mistakes through a 
cover-up that unjustly denied veterans access to medical treatment. 
Activists representing 10 of the 16 organizations believed that govern- 
ment officials had made wartime mistakes in subjecting military person- 
nel to unsafe exposures but withheld that information. An activist 
declared, “They lied about it to begin with, and they don’t want to lose 
face by coming up years later and saying, “We're sorry, we lied.” An 
activist from Veterans for Integrity in Government explained: 

People like Powell and Schwarzkopf and a whole host of others made a series 

of really bad decisions. Like the decision to use PB [pyridostigmine bromide] 


pills. And other decisions to bomb these chemical and biological facilities, and 
the heavy use of pesticides. What I have seen, is what I call a genuine cover-up. 
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Another activist described the government’s damage control efforts: 


I think, by late 1992, early 1993, a lot of people in the Pentagon began to 
understand that serious mistakes had been made, and then they went into 
damage control mode: trying to basically deny the problem existed in the 
hopes that it would go away. And it didn’t — it only escalated. 


A third was more succinct: T feel that the government is trying to cover 
its own backside!’ 

Recognition of a deliberate government cover-up was painful, as indi- 
cated by this Gulf War veteran nurse and activist from the Desert Storm 
Justice Foundation: 


For a long time I didn’t believe they would do it. I didn’t believe they 
would lie like they did. Now I’ve got a jaundiced view: it’s about individual 
power plays. I think a lot of people compromised themselves on a high 
level and excused It. 


Another activist described her shock at learning that the government 
used similar strategies in previous wars: 


When we started looking at this [Gulf War illness] . . . this stuff happened 
clear back in World War I! They used mustard gas and then denied itl 
Good Lord! That’s been our government’s regular MO - to do this stuff 
and then deny itl 


Activists reported significant changes in their attitudes toward the gov- 
ernment because of their treatment as veterans. A long-time activist from 
the National Gulf War Resource Center explained: 


It was only after I got sick and tried to get treated that my impression started 
to change. As I have gone through this god-awful cycle of dealing with the VA 
and the DOD [Department of Defense], I have gotten tired and bitter. My eyes 
have been opened considerably, especially since I found out that this existed in 
wars before us. It has changed my impression of our government. 


These activists relied primarily on institutional tactics but included 
some non-institutional tactics in their protest repertoire, such as dem- 
onstrations. They filed numerous Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) 
requests for the release of government documents suggesting the exis- 
tence of data sets on wartime exposures and Gulf War illness symp- 
toms. They countered government claims of inadequate data with these 
FOIA documents and publicized the information via the Internet, news- 
letters, news releases and congressional testimony. 


Unintentional Exposures, Unintentional Slowness to Respond = Activists 
from only one of the 16 groups, the United Veterans of America, held that 
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neither hazardous exposures nor inadequate medical care were the results 
of deliberate government actions. They maintained that the government 
unknowingly exposed troops to hazardous materials and was uninten- 
tionally slow to respond to veterans’ illness claims. They mobilized to prod 
the government into recognizing the health effects of the exposures and 
rectify them. 

This narrative led activists to prefer institutional tactics, working within 
the system to foster greater awareness of veterans’ problems. Their goal 
was to educate and inform the government, encouraging officials to 
acknowledge Gulf War illness as a medical diagnosis. An activist described 
his vision of movement success — a formal government statement 


The government could just say, Today, what we need to do is to go forth and 
explain that we thought we were doing right, but now see that we were wrong. 
So we have to admit that and provide adequate care and compensation.’ 


The activists objected to more radical tactics, believing them tantamount 
to betrayal. A former Marine scout sniper and veteran explained, ‘We won’t 
do some of these [tactics] that other veterans’ organizations are doing. I’m 
not saying they are right or wrong, but they can’t betray their own!’ 
Another activist expressed similar concerns, explaining that radical activ- 
ists are ‘looking at it from a different perspective, that anything they can do 
to destroy, or bring about the changes — even destruction and protest 
[is acceptable]’. A veteran explained that, in contrast, her group’s efforts 
were geared toward improving government credibility: ‘What we're trying 
to do is re-establish credibility in the government and the military. They’re 
[other groups] just looking at blowing everything wide open.’ 


Conflict over Democratic Representation 

by the Resource Center 

To a lesser extent, a second issue provoked intra-movement conflict the 
degree to which the national movement organization accurately and demo- 
cratically represented the interests of veterans in grassroots groups. 
Activists founded the professionalized National Gulf War Resource 
Center to mitigate the disadvantages of decentralization by representing 
all Persian Gulf War veterans’ groups. A founding member explained that 
the group’s intent was to exhibit a united presence to the VA and to the 
public: “That was one thing that we wanted to make clear when the orga- 
nization was formed, that we would try and actas a national organization 
and a representative voice of our member groups.’ 

But many grassroots activists believed that the Center continuously 
overrode veterans’ concerns. Instead of polling veterans to determine the 
issues most important to them, grassroots activists charged that Center 
activists unilaterally identified the issues they would pursue and then 
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demanded veterans’ support for them. A respondent illustrated the problem 
by comparing the operation of her grassroots group, Gulf War Veterans of 
Connecticut, to that of the Resource Center: 


If I go down to Washington and I’m speaking, I call up the 20 or so members 
who are always around and say, Hey, I’m going down to Washington, what 
do you want me to do?’ I speak on behalf of these people. It’s not my own 
opinions. Well, the Resource Center doesn’t do that. They go after the issue 
of whoever is paying them the most money. They no longer work for the 
veteran community. 


An activist from a state chapter of Operation Desert Shield/Desert 
Storm Association described an example: one evening she arrived home 
from work to find a faxed request from the Center for her immediate 
endorsement of a congressional bill. She explained to us: ‘I won’t endorse 
a bill until I talk to the veterans to see if it is what they want.’ She con- 
tacted group members to assess their views: 

I was on the phone until 3:00 a.m., and then I did endorse it. But I wouldn’t 

do something like that without consulting the veterans first. This is their 

cause. I just happen to be the spokesperson for it. That’s what the Center has 
gotten away from. 


How did conflict hamper activists’ execution of movement tasks? How 
did deficient task execution contribute to the movement's inability to 
generate a legitimacy crisis for the state? 


Discussion and Conclusions 


The US Gulf War illness movement mobilized veterans across the country 
into grassroots organizations and a national lobbying group to press the 
government for recognition and treatment of Gulf War Syndrome. 
Veterans enjoyed widespread public support — even war protestors distin- 
guished between their opposition to the war and their gratitude to sol- 
diers. General support extended beyond national boundaries since the 
war was a UN conflict and not unilateral US aggression. Despite such 
backing and the cultural force of patriotism, the movement achieved only 
limited policy concessions: the few policies passed were largely cosmetic — 
policy palliatives rather than resolutions to problems. 

Multiple variables likely contributed to the result of policy palliatives: 
ill activists were unable to maintain consistent physical efforts; and some 
veterans opposed mobilization because of cultural constraints such as 
patriotism, solidarity with fellow soldiers and reluctance to admit illness 
(Shriver et al, 2002). But we contend that intra-movement conflict sub- 
stantially hindered activists’ fulfillment of the movement tasks most vital 
for influencing policy-making. Analysts have frequently noted that conflict 
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detracts from the movement’s impact by drawing activists’ attention and 
energy from pressing their case. Our analysis extends the literature by 
specifying the overlap between movement tasks and policy-making tasks 
and illuminating more specifically the ways in which conflict hampers 
task execution and reduces policy impact. 

We found that the nature of intra-movement conflict, rather than simply 
the presence of conflict, severely detracted from activists’ ability to influence 
policy-makers. Most of the conflict flared up over divergent views of the 
deliberateness of government actions leading to veterans’ grievances. The 
tensions that surfaced over the Center’s representation of grassroots 
veterans are best interpreted as a corollary of intentionality: activists who 
believed that the government deliberately exposed veterans to hazards 
likely had different interests than activists who believed that the govern- 
ment had merely fumbled the ball. Consequently, the Center’s pursuit of 
any agenda was likely to trigger complaints from some quarter. 

The conflict was particularly divisive in the activist community because 
it concerned the fundamental component of grievances: identification of 
the practices of the responsible institution that generated veterans’ prob- 
lems. Compromise and consensus were intrinsically impossible. No middle 
ground was definable: the government’s actions were either deliberate or 
not deliberate. 

Conflict over grievances effectively fractured activists’ efforts to accom- 
plish the central movement task of establishing and presenting a uniform 
articulation of veterans’ grievances. Different views of the deliberateness 
of the state’s actions imparted the appearance of multiple grievances, 
detracting from the notion of shared suffering from a collective problem. 
Unclear grievance articulation diminished efforts to recruit not only the 
aggrieved but also conscience constituents and elite supporters. Agreement 
on goals was negated because, without a clear delineation of culpable 
government actions, ameliorative government actions could not be deter- 
mined. The conflict manifested in disagreements in tactical preferences: 
activists who believed that their hazardous exposures were deliberate felt 
justified in adopting radical tactics, while those who believed the expo- 
sures and inadequate health care were not deliberate insisted on working 
within institutional norms. 

Activists’ diminished capacity for executing policy-relevant movement 
tasks kept them from significantly impacting the problem definition and 
agenda-setting stages of the policy-making process. Because policy-makers 
court the public, public support is paramount in a movement's quest to 
define an issue as a collective problem and to secure policy-makers’ atten- 
tion to it. But, because of deficient task execution, the problem was not 
clearly defined: neither the problem’s causes, its substantial harmful effects 
and its similarity to previously addressed problems, nor recommendations 
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for the problem’s mitigation were sufficiently elucidated to persuade the 
public that the government failed to live up to its political mandate in 
respect of ill veterans. Without sufficient public support as pressure 
threatening the state’s legitimacy, policy-makers were able to exploit the 
ambiguity attending Gulf War illness and produce policies that may have 
appeared to non-veterans as adequate responses to the problem but actu- 
ally failed to aid the aggrieved in meaningful ways. The consequence was 
policy palliatives. 

Our case suggests that public policies are fundamentally political 
techniques for resolving social problems - the intention most often is to 
ameliorate conditions in limited and incremental ways that frequently 
fail to alleviate the grievances adequately. This view of public policies 
as political techniques helps to explain the longevity of the labor, civil 
rights and women’s movements - their cycles of activity and abeyance — 
and suggests that substantial social change will only occur with persis- 
tent pressures from social movements. 

Our analysis has focused on veterans’ mobilization in the US. At least 
40 nations supplied armed forces in the Persian Gulf War who, in all 
likelihood, were exposed to the same substances as US troops and suffer 
from the same illnesses. Did veteran mobilization vary with a nation’s 
form of government or with differences in health care systems? Universal 
health care, for example, would negate a government’s need to deny 
responsibility because culpability would not involve compensation. If 
veterans received health care and coverage, mobilization would not be 
necessary. Such comparative studies of the experiences of ill veterans 
would add substantial depth to our understanding of government 
responses to veterans’ illness claims. 
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abstract: Based on a 2004 national survey data set, this article examines the effects 
of sociodemographic variables on American patriotism. This article demonstrates 


the usefulness of the generalized group dominance perspective in explaining the 
effects of some sociodemographic variables on patriotism. Whether socially hier- 


archical structures are based on race/ethnicity, religion, age or socioeconomic 
class, members of socially dominant groups are more emotionally attached to 
their country than are socially subordinate groups. However, the socialization 
perspective is applicable in explaining a negative effect of advanced education on 
patriotism. American academia may socialize students to internalize values and 
norms that question patriotism. 


keywords: civil religion + national attachment + patriotism 


Wolfe (1998: 133) called patriotism ‘a strongly inscribed American moral 
value’ and declared, ‘Country ... stands with family and God as part of 
a trinity of things Americans most hold sacred’ (Wolfe, 1998: 163). Yet, 
individuals’ levels of patriotism actually vary. This article examines the 
effects of sociodemographic variables on patriotism. For the purpose of 
this article, patriotism is defined as one’s affective attachment to one’s 
country (Conover and Feldman, 1987; Kosterman and Feshbach, 1989). 
Analysing social correlates of patriotism is important for two reasons. 
First, analysing variance in the levels of patriotism within a country may 
allow us to delineate which social groups tend to feel socially marginalized. 
Social groups often constitute hierarchical dominant/subordinate structures 
(Sidanius and Pratto, 1999), and members of subordinate groups may feel 
marginalized, resulting in a weak sense of ownership see eat 
weak patriotism (Pefia and Sidanius, 2002; Sidanius et al., 1997). Second, 
patriotism may potentially affect one’s political attitudes and behaviour 
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(Sullivan et al, 1992). The study by Conover and Feldman (1987) found that 
American patriotism is positively related to support for the Republican 
Party, conservatism and militaristic attitudes. Such relationships showcase 
the importance of understanding the social antecedents of patriotism. 


Group Dominance Perspective 


The group dominance perspective in its original framework attempts to 
explain differences in patriotism between different racial/ethnic groups 
in a country (Peña and Sidanius, 2002; Sidanius et al., 1997). According to 
exponents of this perspective, members of dominant racial/ethnic groups 
tend to have strong patriotism, while members of subordinate groups 
tend to have weak patriotism. The group dominance perspective starts 
with the following observation: 


. „the dominant group is characterized by its possession of a disproportionately 
large share of positive social value, or all those material and symbolic things for 
which people strive. . . . subordinate groups possess a disproportionately large 
share of negative social value, including such things as low power and social 
status, high-risk and low-status occupations, relatively poor health care, poor 
food, modest or miserable homes, and severe negative sanctions (e.g. prison 
and death sentences). (Sidanius and Pratto, 1999: 31-2)! 


Because of the favourable distribution of valued resources, ‘members of 
dominant groups are expected to feel a particularly keen sense of owner- 
ship of the nation and its symbols’ (Pena and Sidanius, 2002: 783). The 
sense of ownership refers to a feeling of having a meaningful membership 
in a country. In the case of the US, dana et al. (1997: 106) argued that 
‘the group dominance perspective would expect members of the domi- 
nant ethnic group, namely, Euro-Americans, to feel greater ownership of 
and attachment to the nation than members of subordinate ethnic groups”. 
In other words, because white Americans in the US constitute the domi- 
nant racial/ethnic group, they are more likely than other groups to obtain 
various resources and successfully develop a sense of ownership of the 
country, which would result in patriotism. However, subordinate racial / 
ethnic groups are less able to allocate valued resources to themselves. As 
a result, they do not develop a strong sense of ownership of their country 
and thus are less patriotic. 

Both quantitative and qualitative research on the effect of race and eth- 
nicity on patriotism tends to support the group dominance perspective. 
According to a Gallup Poll survey conducted in 2005, “Eighty percent of 
whites say they are extremely or very patriotic, while only 46 % of non- 
whites say this” (Carroll, 2007: 267). Other quantitative studies show that 
blacks have the weakest patriotism among different racial/ethnic groups 
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in the US. Sidanius et al. (1997: 129) declared, ‘African Americans were 
always found to have lower levels of patriotism than Euro-Americans and 
all other ethnic groups.’ Qualitative studies report how difficult it is for 
some black Americans to identify with the US as their country (Harlow 
and Dundes, 2004; Shaw, 2004). 


The Generallzed Group Dominance Perspective 


Past studies substantiate the usefulness of the group dominance perspective 
in explaining racial/ethnic differences in patriotism. I propose, however, 
that the group dominance perspective be expanded to explain effects of 
other social status differences on patriotism, because they may also form 
dominant/subordinate social structures (Sidanius and Pratto, 1999). I call 
this expanded group dominance perspective the ‘generalized group 
dominance perspective’ (GGDP) to distinguish it from the original theory, 
which was applied only to racial/ethnic differences in patriotism. Because 
the GGDP is extended to be a more generalized theoretical model, the 
causal mechanism is explained in more detail, as follows. 

Consistent with the group dominance perspective, the GGDP postulates 
that members of dominant groups have a stronger sense of ownership of 
their country than members of subordinate groups. However, the GGDP 
proposes that status differences in religion, age and socioeconomic class 
in addition to race/ethnicity may constitute types of dominant/subordi- 
nate social structures that result in various levels of patriotism. To be more 
precise, social status differences may affect an individual’s perceptions 
towards the country, which may in turn influence the individual's sense 
of ownership of his/her country. The sense of ownership is difficult to 
measure directly, but may be expressed as patriotism. More specifically, 
the GGDP postulates that one’s sense of ownership of the country is influ- 
enced by the following perceptions regarding one’s country: 


1. The perception that one’s personal values correspond to one’s country’s 


values. 
2. The perception that one’s interests are represented by the government. 
3. The perception that one contributes to the workings of one’s country. 
4. The perception that one is treated equally by one’s country. 
5. The perception that one benefits from the citizenship of one’s country. 


The perception that one’s personal values correspond to one’s country’s 
values is important in forging a strong sense of ownership of the country. 
Meier-Pesti and Kirchler (2003: 688) explained that ‘sentimental attach- 
ment’ to one’s country emerges ‘whenever personal values are in accord- 
ance with national values’. On the other hand, if a person’s personal value 
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orientation goes against the country’s values, the clash of values would make 
the individual experience discomfort and a sense of marginalization in 
his/her own country because government policies and/or prevailing 
cultural practices may not reflect or may even deny his/her cherished 
values. Such a feeling would weaken a sense of ownership of one’s coun- 
try, resulting in weaker patriotism. Some of the most strongly held values 
may be based on one’s religion (Schwartz and Huismans, 1995). 

The perception that an individual’s interests are represented by the 
government may also affect one’s sense of ownership of the country.? The 
national government often serves as one of the most important symbols of 
the country, because the government often constitutes the most representa- 
tive institution of the country and the most important redistributor of vari- 
ous resources. Even within a highly democratic country, citizens may differ 
as to the extent to which they perceive that their interests are represented 
by the government. If an individual perceives that the government repre- 
sents his/her interests attentively, the individual may feel that he/she is an 
important member of the country. However, if a person perceives that the 
government is not representing his/her interests, the individual may feel 
marginalized by one of the most important symbols of the count: Thus, 
the perception of representation by the government may affect one's sense 
of ownership of the country and consequently one's sense of patriotism. 

The perception that one contributes in some fashion to the workings of 
one's country may also increase a sense of ownership.? For an individual 
to feel that a country is his/hers, he/she has to have a meaningful part to 
play in that country. One may contribute to society, for example, through 
occupation, community involvement, public leadership and other activi- 
ties. As one contributes more and more to the workings of one's country, 
one feels that one has helped to create a part of the country. This feeling 
may lead to a greater sense of ownership of the country. On the other 
hand, if there are governmental or societal obstacles that discourage one's 
participation and contribution, or if one withdraws from participation in 
society, one may have a weaker sense of ownership of the country, due to 
not being able to contribute to the workings of the country. 

The perception that one is treated equally by one's country may also be 
important in producing a strong sense of ownership. A perception of 
equality contributes to “the sense of the nation as a community” (Grosby, 
2005: 57). However, if an individual feels that society is prejudiced and / 
or discriminates against him/her unfairly, the individual might not feel 
that he/she is an accepted member of that society, thus resulting in a 
weaker sense of ownership of the country (Mason, 1999). Becoming tar- 
gets of prejudice and discrimination may not be exclusive to members of 
racial/ethnic groups. Prejudice and discrimination based, for instance, on 
age or religion may also produce similar, negative effects on patriotism. 
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The perception that one benefits from the citizenship of one’s country 
is closely related to ‘instrumental attachment’, which is based on ‘subjec- 
tive cost and benefit estimations of belonging to a nation’ (Meier-Pesti and 
Kirchler, 2003: 688). The concept of instrumental attachment, derived 
from rational choice theory, suggests that, to the extent one judges that the 
perceived benefit of belonging to one’s country is greater than its cost, one 
becomes attached to the country. Thus, the more benefits (e.g. increase in 
wages and human rights) and the fewer costs (e.g. economic hardships 
and human rights abuses) a citizen perceives in his/her country, the more 
patriotic the individual will be. The perception of receiving net benefits 
from one's country should increase the sense of ownership of the country 
and also the sense of patriotism, because the individual can point to the 
benefits the country allows him/her to possess. 


Socialization Perspective 


Aside from dominant/subordinate social structures suggested by the 
GGDP, the socialization process may be very important in affecting patri- 
otism (Easton and Hess, 1962). Family members, religious organizations, 
schools and other institutions can provide children and adults with a 
national identity and teach them virtuous characteristics of their country 
and the value of patriotism. However, if they so choose, the same institu- 
tions can play a negative role in socialization and discourage patriotism. 
Therefore, the types of socialization an individual experiences may affect 
his/her patriotism. More detailed explanation of the effect of socialization 
is provided in the sections on religious and educational socialization. 


Sociodemographic Variables and Patriotism 


This section explains (1) how dominant/subordinate structures based on 
religion, age and socioeconomic class may influence patriotism by affect- 
ing the aforementioned perceptions and (2) how religious organizations 
and educational institutions may influence patriotism through processes 
of socialization. 


Religious Falth 

Religion inculcates strong personal values in adherents (Schwartz and 
Huismans, 1995). As mentioned earlier, a perceived correspondence 
between one’s personal values and the country’s values as well as the 
perceived governmental representation of one’s interests may be impor- 
tant in producing strong patriotism. I argue that the existence of a ‘civil 
religion’ allows Christians, the dominant religious group in the US,‘ to 
perceive the personal-national value correspondence and the government 
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representation of their Christian interests (Foster, 1996), because the civil 
religion serves as a symbolic resource to the dominant group. Civil reli- 
gion refers to ‘any set of beliefs and rituals, related to the past, present, 
and/or future of a people (“nation”) which are understood in some tran- 
scendental fashion’ (Hammond, 1976: 171). Bellah (1967: 4) provided the 
following explanation regarding American civil religion: 
In American political theory, sovereignty rests, of course, with the people, but 
implicitly, and often explicitly, the ultimate sovereignty has been attributed to 
God. This is the meaning of the motto, ‘In God we trust’, as well as the inclu- 
sion of the phrase ‘under God’ in the pledge to the flag. 


Contemporary examples of American civil religion abound. For exam- 
ple, the word ‘God’ appears seven times in the Democratic Party’s 2004 
national platform and three times in the Republican Party’s counterpart 
(The 2004 Democratic National Convention Committee, 2004; The 
Platform Committee, 2004). Most Americans appear to support the exist- 
ence of such a civil religion. A 2004 survey by the Gallup Poll found that 
89 percent of adults want to preserve the phrase ‘under God’ in the pledge 
of allegiance (Kiefer, 2004: para. 6). These examples confirm Bellah’s 
(1967: 15) assertion that * “God” has clearly been a central symbol in the 
civil religion from the beginning and remains so today.’ 

Although American civil religion appears to be non-sectarian, many in 
the US may assume that the God of the American civil religion refers to 
the God in the Christian Bible (Canipe, 2003), because an overwhelming 
majority of Americans identity themselves as Christians and because 
‘much of American civil religion was ultimately derived from Christianity 
in a selective manner’ (Wilson, 1971: 2). In fact, Wimberley and 
Christenson (1981) found that Jews, Unitarians and people with no reli- 
gious faith were less likely to believe in American civil religion, and 
concluded that ‘civil religion may primarily serve as a basis of consensus 
among Christians’ (Wimberley and Christenson, 1981: 98). Therefore, in 
spite of the constitutional separation of church and state that guarantees 
a secular form of government, Christians may perceive a correspondence 
between their Christian values at the personal level and the supposed 
Christian values at the national level. Civil religion may also allow 
Christians to perceive that their Christian interests are represented by the 
government, although such representation may not perfectly match their 
ideals. Foster (1996) argued that the motto ‘In God We Trust’ printed on 
American money is seen by many Christians as a sign of a covenant 
between God and the United States, and it ‘reassured them [Christians] 
that the government and their religion remained in harmony’ (Foster, 
1996: 129). In this sense, American civil religion serves as a symbolic 
resource to Christians. Thus, people with a Christian faith may have a 
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stronger sense of ownership of the country and thus stronger patriotism 
than those who are not Christian. 

In contrast, non-religionists may exhibit a weaker sense of ownership 
of the country, because they may have difficulty identifying with civil 
religion due to their lack of faith. Non-religionists may also feel marginal- 
ized, because having no religious faith may negatively influence their 
social standing. For example, Greeley and Rossi (1972: 157) noted that, 
Professed atheists or agnostics are at a distinct disadvantage in seeking 
public office.’ Non-Christian religionists may also have a weaker sense of 
ownership of their country for similar reasons. Thus, in general, non- 
religionists and non-Christian religionists may perceive that their values 
at the personal level may not correspond with their national values, and 
they may perceive that their interests are not represented by their govern- 
ment, because it is difficult for them to identify with civil religion tinged 
with Christianity. For non-religionists and non-Christian religionists, 
American civil religion may serve as a negative reminder of their subor- 
dinate religious status. 

Adherents of the Jewish faith, the largest non-Christian religion in the 
US, have attracted scholarly attention in terms of their relationship to 
American civil religion and their place in American society. Marty (1974: 
143) stated, ‘Many Jews stand back from prayer in public institutions 
because this expression of civil religion has such a Christian undertone.’ 
Some adherents of the Jewish faith may even feel discriminated against 
by ‘Christian America’. Selznick and Steinberg (1969: 184) stated that 
‘there is a sizable reservoir of anti-Semitic beliefs and stereotypes in the 
population. Over a third of Americans are anti-Semitic.’ Woocher (1985: 
161) suggested that Americans of the Jewish faith have an ambivalent 
feeling towards the US, stating that Jews have known anti-Semitism and 
discrimination in this country. . . . For all of their anxiety, American Jews 
believe that this is... a “golden land”.’ On the other hand, other scholars 
have suggested that the Jewish faith constitutes a part of American civil 
religion (Herberg, 1956). Christiano et al. (2002: 116) observed, ‘Jews have 
been semi-integrated into the US mainstream as a kind of variant on the 
dominant Protestant theme.’ The lack of agreement in the literature 
regarding Jewish people’s relationship to the American civil religion and 
their place in American society makes it difficult to determine whether 
they should be categorized as a subordinate religious group. 


Age 

Past research suggests that age has a positive effect on patriotism (Carroll, 
2007). Conover and Feldman (1987: Table 3) found that the correlation 
coefficient between age and patriotism is .23. Why does age appear to 
exert a positive effect on patriotism? It may be because age differences 
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constitute a type of dominant/subordinate structure. Sidanius and Pratto 
(1999: 33) observed that in any society ‘adults and middle-age people 
have disproportionate social power over children and younger adults’. 
Thus, young people can be categorized as a type of subordinate group. 
Yet, as people mature from adolescents to young adults to mature adults, 
they tend to increase their participation in varied activities, exercise more 
power and take more dominant roles. Thus, as people age, people may 
perceive that they increasingly contribute to the workings of their coun- 
try, which may result in a stronger sense of ownership of the country and 
stronger patriotism, as the GGDP suggests. 

However, the relationship between age and patriotism may not be 
simply linear. As people become elderly, they often retire from their occu- 
pations. The median age at exit from the labour force for both men and 
women between 1995 and 2000 was approximately 62 in the US (Gendell, 
2001: 16). The elderly may also become ‘relatively powerless politically’ 
because “detachment from paid employment may act as a dampener on 
political action’, although their voting tendency remains stable (Walker, 
2006: 350-1). This relative powerlessness may weaken the perception 
that their interests are represented by the government. Additionally, the 
elderly may face age discrimination, which prevents them from mean- 
ingfully contributing to their society and from perceiving that they are 
treated equally by their country. Atchley and Barusch (2004: 139) stated 
that “age discrimination often prevents older people from holding desir- 
able jobs even if they have the requisite skills and experience’. In addi- 
tion, “The stigma of implied inability and the resulting discrimination 
sometimes extend past paying jobs and into volunteer jobs and other 
types of participation as well’ (Atchley and Barusch, 2004: 440). Therefore, 
as people become very old, their sense of ownership of their country may 
decrease somewhat. In sum, in American society, the middle aged may 
constitute the dominant age group while the young and to some extent 
the elderly may constitute subordinate groups. Thus, this article expects 
the effect of age on patriotism to be generally positive, but curvilinear. 


Socioeconomic Class 

Because one’s socioeconomic class indicates the level of material and social 
benefits one receives from society, socioeconomic class may also consti- 
tute a type of dominant/subordinate structure (Sidanius and Pratto, 
1999), affecting patriotism. It is reasonable to assume that the lower one’s 
socioeconomic class, the fewer the benefits perceived of belonging to the 
country as well as the fewer contributions one makes to society. In addi- 
tion, one may be less likely to perceive that one is treated equally by the 
country. Therefore, people from a lower socioeconomic class may possess 
a weaker sense of ownership of their country, resulting in weaker patriotism. 
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The opposite should be true of people from a higher socioeconomic class. 
In fact, the possession of wealth allows an individual to own or control 
more of his/her country including land, buildings, corporations, employ- 
ees, etc. However, Conover and Feldman (1987) reported that income 
does not have a significant, zero-order correlation with patriotism. These 
authors did not, however, control for the effects of other sociodemo- 
graphic variables and did not make clear whether they used respondents’ 
personal income or household income as a measure of wealth. This arti- 
cle’s analyses control for the effects of other sociodemographic variables 
and also use household income as a measure of socioeconomic class. 


Religious Soclallzation 
Religious organizations may affect patriotism by providing patriotic, 
neutral or unpatriotic socialization experiences. Partly because of the 
aforementioned overlap between the Christian faith and American civil 
religion, many Christian churches appear to provide patriotic socializa- 
tion. Examples include holding ‘an annual patriotic service’ or ‘God and 
country services’ (White, 1992: 8), displaying the national flag inside 
church buildings (Jacobs, 2007), honouring veterans during services of 
worship (Roney, 1992) and hosting ‘Vacation Bible School’ where chil- 
dren in many churches typically recite the pledge of allegiance not only 
to the Christian flag and to the Bible but also to the American flag 
(Maynard, 2006). Another example of patriotic socialization is that some 
Christian denominations’ official hymnals include patriotic national 
songs. “The Star-Spangled Banner’ and ‘America the Beautiful’ are 
included in two Catholic hymnals? and The Baptist Hymnal (Southern 
Baptist Convention, Sunday School Board, 1991). The United Methodist 
Hymnal (United Methodist Church, 1989) does not include “The Star- 
Spangled Banner’, but does include ‘America the Beautiful’. Thus, many 
Christian denominations appear to promote patriotism through church 
activities. Patriotic socialization provided by many Christian denomina- 
tions may strengthen a sense of ownership of the country, because adher- 
ents learn to appreciate the ‘Christian heritage’ of their country and learn 
the value of being patriotic citizens. 

On the other hand, some religious organizations may provide neutral 
or unpatriotic socialization experiences, because they do not see a linkage 
between their religious faith and American civil religian or do not want to 
promote patriotism through religious services. For example, even among 
some major Christian denominations, some churches refuse to place the 
American flag inside their churches ‘lest it be an idolatrous link with the 
kingdom of this world’ (Leonard, 2005: 22).° That is, some churches do not 
allow patriotic socialization to take place in church for theological reasons. 
A more outstanding example is Jehovah’s Witnesses, who are ‘not allowed 
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to salute the flag of any nation, recite the pledge of allegiance, stand for or 
sing the national anthem, run for public office, vote, or serve in the armed 
forces” (TowerWatch Ministries, n.d.: para. 7). Clearly, this religion does 
not appear to promote patriotism in any way. 


Educational Socialization 

Because educational attainment is positively related to greater occupa- 
tional opportunities and higher income (Day and Newburger, 2002), one 
may deduce that differences in educational attainment also constitute a 
dominant/subordinate structure, resulting in stronger patriotism on the 
part of the highly educated. If this were the case, the GGDP would also be 
applicable in explaining the effect of education on patriotism. Contrary to 
this view, Conover and Feldman (1987) reported a significant negative 
relationship between educational attainment and the level of patriotism; 
that is the opposite of what the GGDP would expect. The effect of educa- 
tion on patriotism needs to be examined not from the GGDP but from the 
socialization perspective. 

Schools are important agents of socialization. By teaching a country’s 
basic values, history, political system and citizenship expectations, schools 
have a potential to greatly influence individuals’ perceptions towards 
their country. However, formal schooling may encourage or discourage 
patriotism. Some argue that public compulsory education in the US, in 
fact, promotes patriotism (Bennett, 1998). One example of such a cultiva- 
tion of patriotism in the US is the wide use of the Pledge of Allegiance in 
public schools (Kiefer, 2004; Piscatelli, 2003). 

Yet, higher education in the US may be an example of where education 
does not promote patriotism. Berger (1977: 128) pointed out the existence 
of ‘the denigration of patriotism in important milieus of American intel- 
lectual and academic life’. In a New York Times article, Rorty (1994: E15) 
opined that academia tends to be ‘left-wing’ and ‘unpatriotic’. Brubaker 
(2004: 118) stated, Few American scholars wave flags, and many of us are 
suspicious of those who do.’ Thus, people socialized in such environ- 
ments may come to question their own patriotism. 

The alleged perception that academia does not promote patriotism may 
have to do with the educational norms and values it fosters. Higher educa- 
tion tends to promote critical thinking and to liberate people from tradi- 
tional thinking, ‘making educated people more critical of institutions and 
authority in general’ (Weakliem, 2002: 143). This tendency may be even 
stronger in graduate school. Graduate students are encouraged to ‘be criti- 
cal, innovate, and question the established body of knowledge’ (Rosen and 
Bates, 1967: 81). Thus, highly educated people may question social beliefs 
associated with their country, such as the country’s tradition, unique- 
ness, superiority, supposed unity and myths, which compulsory public 
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education may have taught them (Loewen, 1995; Robertsan, 1980). Such 
critical attitudes may not lend themselves to the promotion of patriotism. 
Finally, because of their academic training and networks, highly edu- 
cated people may be better informed about and better connected to other 
countries and may be characterized by ‘greater cosmopolitanism and 
international orientation’ (Smith and Kim, 2006: 133). Huntington (1999) 
argued that such cosmopolitanism weakens patriotism. In summary, as 
people become socialized in academia, they may internalize values such 
as critical thinking and cosmopolitanism, and may question the value of 
patriotism. Thus, highly educated people may become less patriotic. 


Data 


I analyse the 2004 American National Election Study (ANES) survey data 
(The National Election Studies, n.d.).” This face-to-face interview survey 
was a two-wave panel survey. The first wave was carried out between 7 
September 2004 and 1 November 2004, immediately before the 2004 presi- 
dential election in the US. Of the randomly chosen 1833 American citizens 
aged 18 years or older, 1212 people participated in the pre-election survey. 
The response rate was 66.1 percent. Of these 1212 pre-election survey par- 
ticipants, 1066 people (88.0 percent) also responded to the second-wave 
survey, which was carried out between 3 November 2004, and 20 December 
2004, immediately after the election. I analyse the respondents who par- 
ticipated in both pre-election and post-election waves of the survey. The 
respondents include 781 white cases, 157 black cases, 66 Hispanic cases 
and 55 cases in the miscellaneous category.” Most of the analyses in this 
article focus only on white Americans, partly because this article aims to 
examine effects of sociodemographic variables beyond race and ethnicity, 
and partly because the numbers of black and Hispanic cases are too small 
for meaningful, multivariate comparisons with whites. This article applies 
the post-election sample weights to the data. 


Variables 


Patriotism 

This article measures patriotism through three questions. The percentage 
distributions for these questions are shown below. The invalid responses 
such as “Don't know’ and refusals to answer are treated as missing. 


(1) How strong is your love for your country, extremely strong, very 
strong, somewhat strong, or not very strong?’ (N = 1062) 


4. Extremely strong 55.6% 
3. Very strong 33.9% 
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2. Somewhat strong 7.9% 
1. Not very strong 2.6% 

(2) ‘Is being an American extremely important, very important, some- 
what important, not too important, or not at all important to you 
personally?’ (N = 1062) 

5. Extremely important 58.3% 


4. Very important 31.4% 
3. Somewhat important 7.4% 
2. Not too important 1.6% 


1. Not at all important 1.4% 
(3) ‘When you see the American flag flying, does it make you feel extremely 
good, very good, somewhat good, or not very good?” (N = 1062) 


4. Extremely good 49.8% 
3. Very good 30.1% 
2. Somewhat good 15.4% 
1. Not very good! 4.7% 


These three variables have a Cronbach's alpha of .796. The three 
variables were standardized respectively and were added together to 
create a patriotism index, which ranges from -10.05 to +2.32 and has a 
mean of 0.0017." 


Independent Variables 
Bibilcal Faith As a measure of Christian faith, this variable consists of 
answers to the question: 


‘Which of these statements comes closest to describing your feelings 
about the Bible?’. . . 


The Bible is the actual word of God and is to be taken literally, 
word for word; 

The Bible is the word of God but not everything in it should be 
taken literally, word for word; 

The Bible is a book written by men and is not the word of God. 


This question was asked of every respondent irrespective of his/her 
church affiliation. Based on the answers to this question, this article dif- 
ferentiates between three groups of people: literal believers, non-literal 
believers and non-believers. Dummy variables are used in multiple 
regression analysis. Those cases that did not have valid responses are 
treated as missing. 


Religious Denomination Respondents are divided into the following 
religious denominations: Baptists, Methodists, Lutherans, other Protestants, 
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Catholics, Jews, other religionists and the non-affiliated.” Dummy variables 
are used in the multiple regression analysis. 


Age The linear effect of age on patriotism is measured by one’s age in years. 
The curvilinear effect of age on patriotism is measured by the term (age — 48)’. 
The value 48 is the proximate mean age for whites in the sample.” 


Household Income The 2003 before-tax income of all members of the 
family living in a household constitutes each respondent's household 
income. This variable is a 23-point scale. The lowest income level 
(US$2999 or less) is coded 1. The highest income level (US$120,000 or 
more) is coded 23. 


Educational Attainment This is classified into four categories: (1) high 
school education or less, (2) some additional education after high 
school (including junior and technical college), (3) bachelor of arts level 
degree and (4) advanced degree. Dummy variables are used in multiple 
regression analysis. 


Control Variables 
Sex Respondents’ sex is coded 1 for males and 0 for females. 


Rural/Urban Classification Based on the US Census Bureau’s classifica- 
tion, rural area is coded 1, while urban area is coded 0. 


Military Service Experience Respondents with military service experi- 
ence are coded 1, and others are coded 0. 


Family Members’ Military Service Experience Respondents whose 
family members have military service experience are coded 1, and others 
are coded 0. 


Results 


Racial/Ethnic Differences In Patriotism 

Figure 1 shows the mean patriotism index score for each racial/ethnic cate- 
gory.” Whites have an above-average score of 0.33, which is the highest 
score among the four groups. Hispanics have the second highest score of 
0.07. The miscellaneous ethnic category has a mean score of —1.02. Blacks 
have the lowest mean score of -1.26. A Tamahane test of mean differences, 
which does not assume equal variances, demonstrates that the differences 
in the patriotism scores between blacks on the one hand and whites and 
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Figure 1 Race/Ethnicity and Patriotism 


Hispanics on the other are statistically significant at the .05 level The dif- 
ference in the patriotism scores between whites and ‘others’ is also statis- 
tically significant at the .05 level. 

With the exception of Hispanics, the result appears consistent with 
expectations based on the group dominance perspective; that is, mem- 
bers of the dominant racial/ethnic groups tend to be very patriotic, 
while members of subordinate groups tend to be much less patriotic. 
The position of Hispanics in Figure 1 appears rather puzzling because 
their mean patriotism score is not as low as other minority groups. In 
fact, the difference between whites and Hispanics does not reach statisti- 
cal significance. The probable reason why Hispanics’ patriotism scores 
come close to whites’ scores may have to do with the fact that almost 
half of all Hispanics are racially white. According to the 2000 US Census 
data, 47.9 percent of Hispanics chose ‘white’ as their race (Grieco and 
Cassidy, 2001: 10). Ideally, the category of Hispanics should be divided 
into white Hispanics and non-white Hispanics, because, as Doane 
(1997: 389) suggested, ‘Latinos of primarily European ancestry’ could be 
included in the dominant group. However, a lack of relevant information 
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in the ANES data set does not allow white Hispanics to be separated 
from non-white Hispanics. 


Explaining the Patriotism of White Americans 

This section focuses only on white Americans in order to examine the 
effects of other sociodemographic variables on patriotism. Table 1 shows 
the results of an ordinary least squares (OLS) multiple regression analysis 
using the subsample of white Americans. The patriotism index constitutes 
the dependent variable. Biblical faith exerts a significant, positive effect; 
whether the Bible is interpreted literally or not, whites that believe that 
the Bible is God’s word are more patriotic than whites that do not believe 
so. The difference between literal believers and non-literal believers is not 
statistically significant. This result is consistent with the research expecta- 
tion that Christian faith has a positive effect on American patriotism. 

Religious denomination also exerts a significant influence, even though 
the equation controls for the effect of biblical faith. Table 1 shows that 
whites affiliated with Christian denominations (Baptists, Methodists, 
Lutherans, other Protestants and Catholics) have significantly stronger 
patriotism than non-affiliated whites, which constitute the reference cat- 
egory. The result is consistent with the research expectation that people 
affiliated with Christian denominations tend to be patriotic as a result of 
patriotic socialization in their churches. 

Table 1 also shows that adherents of the Jewish faith are significantly 
more patriotic than the non-affiliated, and the size of the regression coef- 
ficient resembles those of some Christian denominations. This means that 
an affiliation with Jewish denominations has a patriotic effect. Yet, further 
analysis demonstrates that white adherents of Jewish faith are not as 
patriotic as whites affiliated with Christian denominations. Overwhelming 
majorities of whites affiliated with Christian denominations believe either 
literally or non-literally in the Bible as God’s word, while a majority of 
white adherents of the Jewish faith are non-believers of the Bible. The 
cross-tabulation of whites in Table 2 shows that more than 90 percent of 
Baptists, Lutherans, Methodists, other Protestants and Catholics are either 
literal or non-literal Bible believers. In contrast, 68.2 percent of white 
adherents of the Jewish faith are non-believers of the Bible. Because bibli- 
cal faith exerts a significant effect on patriotism, as shown in Table 1, 
Jewish adherents’ patriotism is deflated somewhat when biblical faith is 
taken into account. Figure 2 shows simulated patriotism scores for differ- 
ent denominations, which are based on the regression coefficients from 
Table 1. The simulation applies regression coefficients of biblical faith and 
denominations to the equation, while holding constant the effects of other 
independent variables. Depending on which belief in the Bible is the 
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Table 1 Multiple Regression Analysis: The Patriotism of White Americans 





Unstandardized regression 
Variable coefficients SE 
Constant -3.303** 436 
Biblical faith 
Literal believer 1.107** 294 
Non-literal believer 822** 262 
Non-believer - — 
Denomination 
Baptist 1.561** 337 
Methodist 1.142** 378 
Lutheran 1.058** 373 
Other Protestant 959%" 295 
Catholic 1.103** 281 
Jewish faith 1.055* 518 
Other religion 346 442 
Non-affiliated _ — 
Age 
Age in years 023"* 005 
(Age - 48)? —.001** .000 
Household income 069** .017 
Education 
HS or less - - 
Some educ. after HS — 237 197 
BA-level degree —,131 .239 
Advanced degree —.896** 290 
Control 
Sex (male) —.258 169 
Urban/rural (rural) 338 191 
Military service 259 242 
Family military service .223 171 
Adj. R? .191** 
N (weighted) 750 


* p < .05; ** p < .01 (two-tailed tests) 


mode for each denomination (Table 2), the respective regression coeffi- 
cient of biblical faith is applied to the equation. Figure 2 shows that, while 
adherents of the Jewish faith tend to have a higher, simulated patriotism 
score than the non-affiliated, the Jewish patriotism score, —0.22, is much 
lower than those of Christian denominations. The result shows the deflat- 
ing effect of biblical faith on Jewish patriotism. 

According to Table 1, age in years has a significant positive effect, while 
the term (age - 48)? has a significant negative effect on patriotism. Figure 3 
shows the combined overall effect of age on the patriotism of white 
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Figure 2 The Simulated Patriotism Scores of White Americans by Denomination 


Americans. The overall effect is simulated by applying respondents’ age 
to the regression equation while holding constant the effects of independ- 
ent variables other than the two age variables.” The figure shows that, as 
white Americans grow older from young adulthood to mature adulthood, 
their patriotism increases sharply. Yet, after reaching the ages of 59 or 60, 
their patriotism declines substantially. Thus, age has a parabolic effect on 
whites’ patriotism. This finding is consistent with research expectations. 

Table 1 shows that household income has a significant positive effect on 
patriotism. Therefore, the higher a person’s household income, the 
stronger his/her patriotism. These results support research expectations 
that people from a higher socioeconomic class tend to develop a stronger 
sense of ownership of their country and thus develop stronger patriotism. 

Advanced education exerts a significant negative effect on the patriotism 
of white Americans. Whites with advanced degrees are significantly less 
patriotic than whites with a high school education or less. Thus, obtaining 
advanced degrees appears to weaken patriotism. Yet, obtaining simply a 
bachelor-level degree does not exert a significant influence on patriotism. 
The results indicate that socialization in academia requires more than 
undergraduate studies to exert its negative influence on patriotism. 

The positive effect of household income and the negative effect of an 
advanced degree may appear counterintuitive because people with 
advanced degrees tend to make more money than people without such 
degrees (Day and Newburger, 2002). The results simply mean that house- 
hold income, independent of the effect of educational attainment, has an 
additive, positive effect on patriotism. Furthermore, obtaining an 
advanced degree, independent of the effect of household income, has a 
negative effect on patriotism. Figure 4 depicts the effects of educational 
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Figure 3 Simulated Effect of Age on the Patriotism of White Americans 


attainment and household income on the patriotism of white Americans. 
The effects are simulated by applying respondents’ educational attain- 
ment and household income to the regression equation while holding 
constant the effects of other independent variables.” Figure 4 shows that 
patriotism becomes stronger as household income increases, but the line 
representing whites with advanced degrees is substantially lower than 
the three lines representing others without advanced degrees. 

The model in Table 1 explains 19.1 percent of the variance in the patriot- 
ism of white Americans, demonstrating that patriotism can be partially 
explained by sociodemographic variables other than racial/ethnic status. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In an effort to explain how religion, age and socioeconomic class as well as 
racial/ethnic status influence patriotism, I have proposed the generalized 
group dominance perspective (GGDP) as an extension of the group domi- 
nance perspective. The central thesis of the GGDP is that, whether socially 
hierarchical structures are based on religion, age, socioeconomic class or 
race/ethnicity, members of socially dominant groups are more emotionally 
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Figure 4 Simulated Effects of Educational Attainment and Household Income on the 
Patriotism of White Americans 


attached to their country than are members of subordinate groups. 
Subordinate groups may feel marginalized and have a weaker sense of own- 
ership of their country and thus less patriotism. Additionally, I used the 
socialization perspective to explain the effects of religious denominations 
and educational attainment. Based on a 2004 national survey data set, I dem- 
onstrated the usefulness of the GGDP and the socialization perspective. 

Specifically, white Americans are much more patriotic than blacks and 
other racial/ethnic minorities. Although this pattern does not apply well 
to Hispanics, this exception may be explained by the fact that roughly half 
of all Hispanics are racially white. 

When focusing on white Americans, I found that biblical faith, religious 
denomination, age and household income significantly influence patriot- 
ism. Whites who believe in the Bible, whether literally or non-literally, as 
God’s word are more patriotic than those who do not. Biblical faith affects 
patriotism, because the existence of American civil religion may allow 
many Christians, the dominant religious group, to associate the God in 
American civil religion with the God in the Christian Bible. Thus, American 
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Christians may perceive that their religious values at the personal level 
correspond with national values and that their interests are more or less 
represented by the government. These perceptions on the part of many 
Christians appear to strengthen their sense of ownership of the country, 
and thus patriotism. 

Even when biblical faith is statistically controlled, white Baptists, 
Methodists, Lutherans, other Protestants and Catholics are more patriotic 
than whites unaffiliated with a religion. Religious affiliation affects patri- 
otism because many Christian denominations may function as agents of 
patriotic socialization. 

Although white adherents of the Jewish faith are more patriotic than 
non-religionists, they are not as patriotic as whites who belong to 
Christian denominations when Biblical faith is taken into consideration. 
As suggested in literature, adherents of the Jewish faith may see American 
civil religion as tinged with the God of the Christian Bible. They may also 
perceive prejudice and/or discrimination against them. This result 
implies that adherents of the Jewish faith may feel somewhat marginal- 
ized as a subordinate religious group. In this aspect, adherents of the 
Jewish faith may be similar to other non-Christian religionists. 

Age has a parabolic effect on the patriotism of white Americans; that is, 
patriotism becomes stronger as one grows towards mature adulthood, but 
it declines significantly after reaching a peak at ages 59 or 60. As people 
grow from young adulthood to mature adulthood, they take on a more 
dominant role in society. Their contribution to society is on the increase, 
thus resulting in a stronger sense of ownership of their country. However, 
the role may become less dominant as people age and withdraw from the 
labour force and various activities. Furthermore, the elderly may face age 
prejudice and discrimination, which prevent them from meaningfully 
contributing to society. Thus, the young and the elderly may function as 
subordinate groups in relation to the middle aged. This hierarchical struc- 
ture explains the curvilinear effect of age on patriotism. Yet, because the 
data are cross-sectional, the possibility remains that this parabolic effect 
could be a result of a cohort effect instead of the ageing effect. 

Household income, a measure of socioeconomic class, positively influ- 
ences the patriotism of white Americans. People from the lower socioeco- 
nomic class (subordinate group) may perceive fewer benefits from their 
citizenship and fewer contributions to society than people from the higher 
economic class (dominant group). In addition, people from the lower 
economic class may be less likely to perceive that they are treated equita- 
bly by the country. The GGDP suggests that such negative perceptions 
weaken a sense of ownership of the country and feelings of patriotism. 

The GGDP, however, is not applicable in explaining the negative effect 
of advanced education on patriotism. Whites with advanced education 
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actually have weaker patriotism than whites that do not have such 
education. This effect may be a result of the socialization that takes place 
in academia in the US. Although compulsory public education in the US 
appears to nurture patriotism in children, post-baccalaureate graduate 
schools and professional schools may not promote patriotism. Academia 
fosters critical thinking and cosmopolitanism, values that may encourage 
people to question patriotism. Yet, obtaining simply a bachelor of arts 
level education does not exert a statistically significant influence on patri- 
otism. Socialization in academia may require more than several years of 
undergraduate studies to exert its weakening influence on patriotism. 

This study’s findings point to new areas where further research is 
needed. First, new surveys are necessary that can actually measure the 
perceptions and socializations that constitute parts of the causal mecha- 
nism suggested by this article. Such surveys will enable researchers to 
more rigorously test the causal mechanism of patriotism. Second, 
researchers need to examine the variance of patriotism among ethnic 
groups other than white Americans. The findings from the present 
research concerning white Americans may not necessarily apply to other 
racial/ethnic groups because racial/ethnic status may deflate or inflate 
the effects of some sociodemographic variables on patriotism. That is, some 
sociodemographic variables may have interaction effects on patriotism - 
effects not explored in this article. Third, American patriotism needs to be 
examined using longitudinal data in order to better ascertain how stable 
the effects of sociodemographic variables on patriotism are and whether 
differences in patriotism found between age groups can be attributed to 
ageing effects and/or to cohort effects. Fourth, the GGDP and the sociali- 
zation perspective need to be applied to the analysis of patriotism in other 
countries. Although the tenets of the GGDP and the socialization perspec- 
tive should be applicable in other countries, in countries characterized by 
distinct social hierarchies and values, we may find different patterns of 
effects on patriotism. 


Notes 


I appreciate the support provided by Baylor University’s Institute for Studies of 
Religion for my visiting scholarship in 2006 and 2007 when I conducted same of 
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titled “The 2006 University Education Internationalization Promotion Program 
(Overseas Advanced Research Practice Assistance)’. I would like to thank Melissa 
Ishio, Beverly Hay and Sharla Garcia for editorial assistance. My thanks also go to 
anonymous referees, who gave me helpful advice for revisions of this article. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


17. 


18. 


Sidanius and Pratto (1999) also called this perspective ‘the social dominance 


theory’. 

Bennett (1984) called this perception ‘governmental attentiveness’. 

According to de Tocqueville (1969 [1835, 40]: 236), one way for people to develop 
patriotism is to ‘contribute to the production’ of their ‘country’s well-bemg’. 
According to a recent national survey (Bader et al, 2006: 11), 81.9 percent of 
Americans adults are Christians (black Protestants, evangelical Protestants, 
mainline Protestants and Catholics). 


. These songs are included in the Catholic Community Hymnal (Batastini, 1999) 


and Gather Comprehenstve (Batastini and Cymbala, 1998). 


. See Jacobs (2007) for debates on the use of American flag in the United 


Methodist Church. 


. The data set version is 2005APR18. The data set is based an work supported by 


the National Science Foundation under grant SES-0118451 and by the University 


of Michigan. Any findings and conclusions expreased in this article are those of 
the author and do not necessarily reflect the views of the funding organizations. 


À The miscellaneous category includes Asians, Native Americans, other minor eth- 


nic categories and those who chose two ethnic categories as their ethnic identity. 
Seven respondents did not provide valid answers as to their ethnic identity. 


. I assume that an attitude towards the American flag is a valid indicator of 


patriotism. According to Sica (1990: 383), ‘the evidence suggests that ... the 
flag has become closely bound with the emotional experience of Americans’. 
The response category ‘Not very good’ includes those who responded by say- 
ing ‘I don’t feel anything’. 

Because standardization makes the mean of each variable 0.0, the combined 
index has a mean of roughly 0.0. 

‘Other religionists’ are so categorized based on Steensland et al.’s (2000: 316) 
and Bader et al.’s (2006: 9) classificatian schemes. 

For a similar attempt to measure a curvilinear effect of age, see Davis and 
Robinson (1991: 76). 

Those who did not know their household income and those who refused to 
reveal their household income constitute 11.3 percent of the white American 
subsample. In order to have more cases available in the multiple regression 
analysis, a value of 18, which is the median income level among white 
Americans, is substituted for these missing values. 


. The Ns in Figure 1 refer to the weighted numbers of cases, as in Tables 1 and 2. 
. Effects of these independent variables are held constant by assigning the means 


to age in years and to the term (age — 48), by assigning the median to house- 
hold income and by assigning the modes to education and control variables. 
Effects of other independent variables are held constant by assigning the 
median to household income and by assigning the mode to each of the 
remaining independent variables. 

Effects of other independent variables are held constant by assigning the 
means to age in years and to the term (age — 48)? and assigning the mode to 
each of the remaining independent variables. 
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abstract: The article starts with the question of how the complexity of practical occu- 
pational knowledge is linked to and reflected in the vertical grading of an educa- 
tonal programme. The sociology of professional groups theory clearly differentiates 
between practical tacit knowledge and explicit formal knowledge, which is system- 
ized in educational programmes. It presumes that those occupations whose practical 
work is more demanding and complex, such as doctors or lawyers, call for university 
programmes, while the educational programmes of other occupations (e.g. machine 
operators) appropriately remain at lower educational levels. This article studies 


black box of practical occupational knowledge: required occupational competences, 
modes of learning and intellectuality of work. The article examines which of these 
elements are the most important for higher degrees of educational programmes. 
Finally, ıt develops a simple classificatian of occupations by the level of practical 
knowledge and a vertical formalization of the corresponding educational pro- 
gramme. For testing these confirmatory and exploratory hypotheses, the article uses 
a Slovenian pilot survey that encompasses 63 occupational groups with very diverse 
levels of formal educatian. The findings are put in the context of the Central 
European educational tradition (to which Slovenia belongs), where the accent on 


systematic, sclentifically structured and theoretically grounded education persists. 
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Introduction 


Connections, causalities and paradoxes between practical occupational 
knowledge and formal education were always hard to explain. Current 
research framed by the EU’s Lifelong Learning Programme and Framework 
projects, such as the REFLEX (Research into Employment and Professional 
FLEXibility, see Reflex, 2008), or the OECD’s Programme for the 
International Assessment of Adult Competencies (OECD, 2004), all seek 
to provide an answer to how formal educational institutions contribute 
towards the development of competences and expertise needed in the 
world of work. These surveys partially reveal how needs from the world 
of work are reflected back to broader institutional, structural and cultural 
contexts: professional associations, policies, public perception of occupa- 
tions and above all into schools. The concepts and findings from the soci- 
ology of occupational and professional groups provide the most 
appropriate theoretical context for this research. 

In explaining the structure of occupational or professional knowledge, one 
of the key questions is to understand the trade-off between academic and 
theoretical knowledge, which can best be managed in formal educational 
institutions, and practical, specific or work-related knowledge, which is cul- 
tivated in work-related environments. While the relationship between these 
two forms of knowledge in local teams or networks has been widely studied 
since the early writings of Hughes (1959) and is particularly prominent in 
research into the medical, health and teaching professions (e.g. Bourgeault et 
al, 2004; Delamont and Coffey, 2000; Riska, 1993), there is a lack of studies 
that compare a wider set of occupations in an empirically systematic way. 
One of the reasons for this lies in the very different roles that are played by 
certain types of educational institutions. Their curricula can be oriented more 
towards the production needs of employers (Schultz, 1961) or career develop- 
ment of individuals (Semeijn et al, 2005); they can serve as a screening or 
certification mechanism for different actors, such as professional groups or a 
state (Collins, 1979; Spence, 1973), or several roles at once. 

The vocational and the human value purposes of education have some- 
times been posed as alternatives. Increasingly, however, the preparation 
of students for the world of work provides the core legitimacy for the 
existence of educational institutions, regardless of the occupational domain 
they belong to. However, how curricula respond to these needs varies 
substantially. Crafts have usually a low proportion of training in school 
and have always primarily relied on on-the-job training; technicians usu- 
ally have significant proportions of their training in school and only 
sometimes primary training on the job, while professionals need to com- 
plete university (Freidson, 2001: 88). As an occupation moves towards a 
higher professional status, the role of theoretical knowledge becomes 
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more important and it is believed that it presents the basis for practical 
work (Greenwood, 1966: 9). However, this presumption is hard to prove. 

In such circumstances it is worth inspecting whether university pro- 
grammes are still preparing their graduates for more demanding jobs in 
comparison to vocationally oriented courses. To examine this the question 
could be turned around and phrased in terms discussed in the sociology 
of professions. Rather than asking what schools do with students, it might 
be better to study how much the world of work needs abstract knowl- 
edge. We need to examine whether the complexity and demands of prac- 
tical occupational and professional knowledge are reflected in 
corresponding levels of educational achievement. 

We use the questions above as the main research hypothesis. Arguments 
in this article arise from a case study of Slovenia. Based on a quantitative 
survey (Pavlin and Svetlik, 2006), we assess the knowledge complexity in 
terms of the degree of general competences and learning intensity of 63 dif- 
ferently professionalized occupations. By using a regression model we study 
which components of practical occupational knowledge are best reflected in 
the corresponding level of educational achievement. In this exercise we con- 
ceptualize an occupational matrix model that differentiates occupations by 
level of educational and practical knowledge. 

The article is divided into two main parts. In the first we use the frame- 
work of the sociology of professions to discuss the separation and links 
between different forms of knowledge and learning. In the second part, the 
concepts are examined empirically, starting with a description and the limi- 
tations of the Slovenian survey. On this basis we present a research model, 
analysis and a comparison of occupations. 


Concept of Occupational Competence as a Bridge 
between Practical and Formal Knowledge 


We begin by defining knowledge as the result of an interaction between all 
sorts of knowledge accumulation (words, numbers, media or education 
programmes) - explicit knowledge and by the performance of individual 
and social groups on this basis, and tacit knowledge (Nonaka and Takeuchi, 
1995; Polanyi, 1967). The dichotomy and interlinkage between work-related 
tacit knowledge and explicit knowledge, which gravitates more towards 
formal educational institutions, well comprehends the notion of occupa- 
tional or professional knowledge. This type of knowledge is in a constant 
interaction between the workplace, where it is shaped by organizations, 
and schools, who in collaboration with professional/occupational associa- 
tions (e.g. chambers of commerce, chambers of crafts, in some countries 
also with trade unions and so forth) and the state strive to accumulate, 
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structure, systemize, transfer and certificate workplace knowledge into 
institutionalized occupational and professional knowledge. Such knowl- 
edge should, when properly transferred to an individual, serve as a plat- 
form to a selected set of jobs and should be prone to workplace changes. 

We can in this way link the concept of practical occupational knowledge 
directly to the concept of competences. Competences can be defined as 
the generators of potential for an individual’s performance, personal 
characteristics (traits) as physical characteristics and methods of an indi- 
vidual’s response to a situation, self-concept in the sense of habits and 
values and knowledge in the sense of information that someone has in 
specific areas (Spencer and Spencer, 1993: 9-10). This definition mostly 
describes individually acquired competences, while employers’ expecta- 
tions are labelled as required competences. The definition of required 
competences is therefore closer to the definition of Kanfer and Ackerman 
(2005: 336), which labels work competence as organizationally valued 
tasks and performance. We should underline the fact that there is always 
a bias between acquired and required competences when comparing indi- 
vidual occupational employees with selected job settings, and also when 
comparing employers’ needs with educational programmes. 

Formalized occupational knowledge as it appears in various forms of 
educational programmes, from vocational programmes to universities, is 
very different from that in the world of work. Formal occupational knowl- 
edge in educational settings remains in several ways separate from tacit 
and specialized occupational knowledge. The prevailing characteristics of 
formal knowledge in the western world are the rationalization that stipu- 
lates the pervasive use of reason, the possibility of measurement and 
gaining at the end functional efficiency (Freidson, 1986: 3). 

In the last decade, schools and public policies in the EU, but also the US, 
aimed at obtaining higher standards, greater accountability and overall 
performance have legislated competences (a concept from the world of 
work!) in the educational domain (Ryan and Brown, 2005). Since the 
Bologna process and worldwide Lifelong Learning movement, key com- 
petences are studied in the world of work and also in education. The 
intersection between these two different spheres gains tremendous 
importance in research: its policy implications are expected to bring the 
separate worlds of practical and formal occupational knowledge closer. 
What are the key competences that will in the future most importantly 
determine occupational knowledge either from the perspective of educa- 
tion or the world of work? In what follows, we present a few examples. 

Cheetham and Chivers (2005), for instance, in a survey conducted in UK, 
operationalized the main complexes of a professional’s competences as 
cognitive, functional, personal and ethical. The Adult Literacy Survey 
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(OECD, 2000), using a direct assessment survey, focused on literary, docu- 
mental and quantitative categories. One of the most prominent studies in 
the field of identifying key competences, the so-called DeSeCO project 
(OECD, 2005), focused on three broad categories: handling tools, interac- 
tion in heterogeneous groups and the capability of independent working. 
An important point of reference for competency studies has also been set 
up by the European Commission, which has defined the following eight 
key competences: understanding one’s native language, understanding a 
foreign language, mathematical literacy, science and technology, digital 
competences, the learning of learning, interpersonal, intercultural, social 
and state competences and enterprising spirit and culture (EC, 2008). 

The REFLEX project (see Reflex, 2008) in the 6th Framework Programme, 
focused on the demands that the modern knowledge society places on 
higher education graduates and the degree to which higher education 
equips graduates with competences to meet these demands. It developed 
a state of the art methodology in the field of self-assessed skill measure- 
ment of competences, supplementing the existing projects, such as the 
OECD’s (e.g. Education at a Glance) or EUROSTAT’s (e.g. Labour Force 
Surveys). This survey measured acquired and required competences at 
the same time. In its analysis, it classified 19 general competence items 
into four broader groups: professional expertise, functional flexibility, 
innovation and knowledge management and the mobilization of human 
resources. In our opinion, these categorizations correspond well with the 
purpose of our article and are used later. 

The architects of the listed projects and skill assessment activities admit 
that they have only partially managed to reveal the logic of competence 
development. The reason for this lies in the fact that most key competences 
appear to be highly socially related and stipulated by situation learning in 
practice (e.g. Bandura, 1969). This type of learning is mostly connected 
with observation and self-participation in different realistic social situa- 
tions, such as family, social networks and above all prior and existing work 
experiences. This is why it is so hard to estimate the contribution of formal 
education to competence development where the predominant mode of 
learning is described as information-process (e.g. Anderson, 1995). 


The Loop between Practical Occupational 
Knowledge and Formal Education In 
Contemporary Soclety 
Current research and political endeavours constantly test the early claims 
of the sociology of professions, which describe the key role of the formal 
educational system in training and preparing future experts and profes- 
sionals for the world of work (e.g. Turner and Hodge, 1970). Experts and 
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professionals are increasingly dependent on market trends and competi- 
tion forces. This makes it hard for educational structures to follow 
employers’ demands. Professional expertise is becoming closely linked to 
managerialism (Hinings, 2005) and has been labelled as organizational 
professionalism (Evetts, 2006). In such circumstances, the education sys- 
tem has found it harder to play its role only as a certification mechanism 
or protector of traditional scientific disciplines (Burrage, 1988; Larson, 
1977). It is expected to take over the leading role as a provider of those 
competences that are needed in the world of work. 

Drivers of these shifts are not isolated from overall social values and 
expectations in an economic and political context. Cetina (2006) identifies 
several transitions related to this that have occurred in recent decades. First, 
there has been a changed notion of science as a separate and decoupled 
subsystem in society: nowadays large corporations are knowledge creators, 
disseminators and users simultaneously (this has also been broadly 
described by Lundvall, 2001). Second, white- and blue-collar workers are 
both caught in the paradox of knowledge empowerment and knowledge 
standardization: these processes have been intensifying since being 
described by Braverman (1974) or Rifkin (1996), and are placed in the con- 
text of globalization (Friedman, 2006). Third, knowledge ought to be con- 
sidered not only as separated goals and professional work, but as relational 
objects with embedded science. The last claim of Cetina (2006) addresses 
the cultural dimension by positioning general societal values alongside a 
large spectrum of services and products — and occupations who produce 
them, accordingly with their ‘proper’ educational achievements. 

Abbott (1988: 325) in his conclusions predicted two decades ago that 
accounting and finance were far more socially important than medicine, 
and are becoming incorporated into medicine. Such shifts are opening a 
whole new space for repositioning occupations, and their professional 
prestige is often reflected in a demand for ever changing and emerging 
educational programmes. In such circumstances, dialectics between prac- 
tical occupational knowledge and corresponding levels of educational 
achievements can be appropriately described by the three models of 
knowledge cycles. Lundvall’s three-phase model of the knowledge cycle, 
the knowledge spiral model of the Japanese authors Nonaka and Takeuchi 
and Boisot’s model of knowledge creation and dissemination. All three 
models can be used well to systematically describe the flow of knowledge 
from the world of work to education. 

The basic question in Lundvall’s (2001) knowledge cycle refers to the 
role which should be played by educational and above all university insti- 
tutions in the knowledge cycle. Should they focus solely on knowledge 
transfer or should they play a key role in knowledge creation, and even 
more importantly, how deeply should students and lecturers be involved 
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in individual processes and what goals should they pursue with this 
involvement? The congruity of the knowledge cycle during the creation, 
dissemination and application of knowledge can be observed on the meso 
and macro levels, at the intersection of educational institutions with the 
economy and other organizations. Here the basic questions arise of how to 
properly balance an adaptation of educational programmes to knowledge 
creation and its utilization in the world of work in order to obtain public 
and legislative recognition and still not to distribute obsolete concepts. 

The model of the knowledge spiral introduced by the Japanese authors 
Nonaka and Takeuchi (1995) focuses on the quantity and quality of learning, 
as well as on connecting learning and work. The authors make a distinction 
between information-process (internalization) and situation (socialization) 
learning and further knowledge utilization. On this basis it is fair to question 
how to connect learning at work in organizations with learning undertaken 
in educational institutions. The key assumption from this model presumes 
that the best results of learning in schools are not based only on information- 
process learning and explicit knowledge (e.g. scientific books), but on tacit 
knowledge and situation learning (this also applies to higher education). On 
the other hand, working achievements, products and services do not involve 
social learning exclusively but also information-process. If information- 
process learning is a prevailing learning type at universities, this is a clear 
indication that those occupations and professions whose work is rooted more 
in this type of leaming have much better chances of being institutionalized 
by higher levels of education. Information-process learning plays a role of a 
knowledge accumulator in either case. 

Boisot's (2002) model is different from the previous two and particularly 
important for understanding the methodology of academic work and the 
process of abstraction. Abstraction is a generalization from concrete cases, 
and can be a twofold concept (Harald, 2003: 46, paraphrasing Abbott, 1988). 
First, abstraction can be a reduction in the sense of a lack of concrete contents, 
and second, abstraction can be also related to formalization, meaning that a 
profession provides a formal system and methodology for the interpretation 
of particular sorts of problems. Following Abbott's (1988: 104) claims, it is 
precisely the properly balanced abstraction of practical knowledge that 
makes the system of expert knowledge: to be effective professional knowl- 
edge pushes abstraction towards the equilibrium of extreme abstraction and 
extreme concreteness. loo much concreteness would diminish the ability of 
a professional group to adaptations. Too much abstraction would diminish 
the public approval and legitimacy of the professional group. 

Bosiot’s model also introduces the concept of knowledge structuring. 
Similar to abstraction, the structuring of knowledge encompasses two 
meanings. The first can be aimed towards educational institutions: profes- 
sional expertise is made into understandable scientific complexes and 
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disciplines to make them understandable and available to others. The 
second is aimed at linking conclusions with other disciplinary knowl- 
edge. Academic institutions thereby represent a bridge between concrete 
and general situations and should be capable of teaching their students 
and the occupational groups into which these students are entering. 

All three models can be used to study and survey the flow of knowledge 
from education to the world of work. This flow can be observed as knowl- 
edge transferred to new professionals via educational curricula that should 
in principal prepare their graduates to: (1) understand new situations, (2) 
recognize which (broader) areas of knowledge are relevant to a particular 
situation, (3) focus precisely on knowledge that is needed for a particular 
decision or action and (4) have the capacity to transform previously 
acquired explicit knowledge to suit the new situation prior to or during 
the performance (Eraut, 2006: 49). However, in this article we take into 
consideration other logics of study. We would like to learn to what extent 
and by which components occupational expertise is legitimized and 
reflected into a suitable level of formal education. The knowledge flow 
from the world of work to education can best be observed by required 
competences, as described in the previous section. 

However, the creation of school curricula is not always a reflection of 
skill needs from the world of work. Several authors even believe that the 
theoretical background gained in formal education has only a minor con- 
nection with the real work situation — it is described more as a legitimat- 
ing tool of professional status. Because of this, outcomes of formal education 
are often observed at the level of motives, personally related competences 
and general knowledge, such as language or analytical thinking. For 
example, in their research with medical doctors, lawyers and engineers, 
Derber et al. (1990: 57) revealed that the contribution of formal educational 
knowledge to performing daily tasks is very limited. Svensson (1990: 
52-6) also pointed out the lack of concrete studies of how professional 
work really links to educational studies. Using the example of architects 
and psychologists he demonstrated that the theoretical knowledge that an 
individual professional acquired in an educational programme can barely 
be linked to the world of work, even in cases where educational back- 
ground matches a destined occupation. There are several reasons for this 
(Svensson, 1990): first, occupational practitioners may not be aware how 
a theoretical background is related to a certain task required at work. 
Second, the nature of work tasks can often be so complex that the link 
with acquired formal educational knowledge might not be possible at all. 
Third, often there are very severe theoretical tensions and contradictions 
within a certain discipline, so practitioners may favour only one (e.g. psy- 
chology). Lastly, occupational jargon may be used much more in organi- 
zations and this penetrates daily work much more than professional and 
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educational logics. Nevertheless, Svensson acknowledges that theoretical 
knowledge acquired in formal education may provide a common basic 
language and reference frames, which may strengthen the community of 
practice and professional identity. 

Following this line of argumentation, the flow of occupational knowl- 
edge should be studied from the world of work to educational structures 
rather than the opposite way round. A suitable way to do this is to focus 
on occupations and professions and ask how different occupational prac- 
titioners accommodate the accumulation and institutionalization of prac- 
tical occupational knowledge with educational levels. In this way 
occupational knowledge can play a key role in legitimizing educational 
institutions. But if the bonds between the world of work and education 
are in general very weak, then their legitimacy can be questioned. Can a 
level of occupational knowledge and competence be matched with the 
social standing of the professional, or might there be no general link at all? 
This question was postulated by Harald (2003: 51), who identified four 
types of occupations: the first with high expertise and professional status 
(e.g. medical doctors), the second with high expertise but low profes- 
sional status (e.g. hairdresser), the third with low expertise and high sta- 
tus (e.g. political government officials) and the fourth with low expertise 
and low status (e.g. cleaner). 

It is precisely this link that we test here using a case study in Slovenia 
with a sample of 1512 occupational practitioners, classified into 63 occupa- 
tional groups with a variety of educational and professional statuses. And 
we aim to go further. If occupational knowledge and competences appear 
as a significantly important factor, linked with a higher level of educational 
achievement, then it is worth questioning what elements of practical occu- 
pational knowledge most strongly require educational foundations. 

In the next section we describe education and the labour market in 
Slovenia and the survey. Then we sharpen and develop the research 
hypothesis in respect of selected components of practical occupational 
knowledge and the levels of educational achievements. 


A Case Study of Slovenla 


The way expert knowledge is institutionalized within society varies 
substantially between different countries. In continental Europe, higher 
schooling has been organized mainly through the state where the status 
of professionals is gained upon graduation at elite educational institu- 
tions (Eraut, 2006: 45). Such is the case in Slovenia, a country where, in line 
with the German tradition, formal school education is highly valued in com- 
parison with informally acquired knowledge (Kramberger, 1999). In some 
ways this is in comparison with the Anglo-American tradition where 
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professional and expert education is more oriented towards corporations, 
the labour market and professional associations (Torstendahl, 1990: 3, 7). 

Slovenia (population 2 million) is a small southern Central European 
country bordering Italy, Croatia, Hungary and Austria. Its geographical 
position and historic and political influences have fashioned the country’s 
educational and labour market systems. The initial development of the 
educational system took place under the Hapsburgs as part of the 
Austrian education system, and later by socialist Yugoslavia. Both 
regimes relate the concept of occupation not only to the world of work, 
but also to education and even to personal traits. In the relatively closed 
socialist economy, when a person mostly did one job throughout the 
entire career, then government was able to plan the economy by linking 
education to jobs, and this caused no major statistical or methodological 
difficulties (SURS, 2008). The rapidly loosening bond between the sphere 
of work and education all over Europe (Ramioul, 2004), and at a most 
intensive pace in the last two decades in Slovenia, has caused some confu- 
sion. However, in Slovenian everyday linguistic usage the term ‘occupa- 
tion’ is equally related to educational achievement and to the world of 
work, which is the reason people often feel confused when asked what 
their occupation is (Kramberger, 1999: 66). 

Even though Slovenia has now made major societal and economic 
structural changes, and become a full member of the European Union 
including the Eurozone and the Schengen area, the traditional historic 
link between the education and labour markets is still present: at least in 
the country’s legislation and in people’s perceptions. Among all European 
countries, Slovenia has quite restrictive labour regulations and employ- 
ment protection (Unt, 2007). This is also characterized by the relatively 
high vocational specificity of the educational system, similar to other con- 
tinental European countries such as Germany or Austria (Saar et al., 2008). 
The connectivity of the educational system and labour market is also 
characterized by a rather centralized education system, and the strong 
influence of the private sector, represented by the chamber of commerce 
and crafts and trade unions. Demands for skilled labour brought about by 
economic and technological restructuring are emerging. 

One of the key characteristics of the Slovenian economy, which used to 
be highly industrial (e.g. metal, textile, wood-processing and other indus- 
tries), is a shift to a service economy (Ignjatović, 2002). In these circum- 
stances, and similar to other European countries, a low value is placed on 
manual occupations. Such a trend can be observed in student enrolments 
in educational programmes. Like elsewhere in Europe, immigrants are 
increasingly occupying production-related jobs in industry, construction 
and more recently also in trade and tourism, which indicates growing 
labour flexibility (Kanjuo-Mr£ela and Ignjatović, 2006). 
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Slovenian history, which emphasizes a strong connection between edu- 
cation and work, provides a suitable context for studying the connection 
between occupational knowledge and the educational structure. 


Hypotheses, Research Model and Methodology 


The initial research question of this article is how the complexity of practi- 
cal occupational knowledge is reflected in corresponding levels of educa- 
tional achievement. Practical occupational knowledge can be studied and 
explained in several ways. In this article we use three groups of factors.! 
The first group can be labelled as static and is further operationalized by 
required competences. A classification developed within the Reflex 
project (2008; see also Allen et al., 2007: 14) is used in the research model. 
It encompasses the following categories of competences of higher educa- 
tion graduates: ‘professional expertise’, ‘functional flexibility’, ‘innova- 
tion and knowledge management’ and ‘mobilization of human resources’. 

We label the second group as dynamic or process. Following the theo- 
retical framework already explained, occupational practitioners experi- 
ence two main types of learning at work. The first is described as social 
learning, which is based mostly on observation (Bandura, 1969). The basic 
message of the social learning paradigm is that this form of learning is not 
formalized, but appears as an integral part of other activities (Revans, 
1980). In this context, Wenger (1999) points out the importance of ‘know- 
ing the praxis’ and the concept of participation. The second type - infor- 
mation-process learning — is described in the cognitive psychology 
approach (e.g. Anderson, 1995). 

The third type is intellectual work. It relates and deepens the view of 
both the static (competences) and dynamic (learning) aspects of practical 
occupational knowledge. Due to methodological limitations we measure 
intellectual work as an absence of manual work. Characteristics of per- 
forming manual work include the dexterity of hands and fingers, engage- 
ment of the senses and tool operations by hand, and these are in contrast 
to intellectual work. 

Lastly, we measure formal educational level by using UNESCO’s 
International Standard Classification of Education (ISCED), which classi- 
fies individuals by their completed level of formal education and which 
is currently the most stable international system for measuring educa- 
tional achievements. This classification reveals little about competences 
(in a sense of personally related skills) and represents a scale for describ- 
ing formalized learning achievements from preschool to university PhD. 

Based on these factors, seven hypotheses can be formulated: 

Hypotheses 1-4: Occupations with a higher than average degree of: 
(1) professional expertise, (2) functional flexibility, (3) innovation and 
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knowledge management and (4) mobilization of human resources, have a 
higher level of formal educational achievement. 

Hypotheses 5-6: Occupations with a higher than average degree of: (5) 
social and (6) information-process learning at work, have a higher level of 
formal educational achievement. 

Hypothesis 7: Occupations with a higher than average degree of: (7) 
intellectual work (expressed as an absence of manual work), have a 
higher level of formal educational achievement. 

Lastly, an exploratory hypothesis can be developed based on the above 
hypotheses. This asks whether we can develop a typology that would dif- 
ferentiate occupations on the basis of their practical knowledge complex- 
ity in relation to the way they have been institutionalized through 
education in schools. 

To examine and test these hypotheses, the study utilizes a Slovenian 
survey that focused on occupational professionalization conducted 
from January to May 2006 by the Centre for Organizational and 
Human Resources Research (University of Ljubljana) and the Delo 
newspaper publisher (see Pavlin and Svetlik, 2006). In the survey, a 
multi-phase stratification sample of 63 occupations, from cleaners at 
the bottom to doctors at the top, was used (see Appendix 2). These 
occupations were equally distributed among the main occupational 
sectors and accordingly among the labour force. These occupations 
also correspond to the basic educational structure in Slovenia which 
encompasses: primary and lower secondary education (nine years), 
(upper) secondary education (three years), vocational and technical 
education (four years), secondary general education (four years), 
higher vocational education (two to three years) and higher education 
(four to six years). Based on this the most typical organization for 
every ‘vocational branch’ cluster of occupations was chosen according 
to the number of employees. 

We chose to conduct the survey in the largest organizations, presuming 
that there we could study occupations in a purer form without the addi- 
tional tasks which might be present in smaller organizations. The final 
sample consisted of 1512 individuals within the 63 preselected occupa- 
tions (on average 24 per occupation) from 208 organizations. The target 
group was employees who were considered by the organization to per- 
form their work well. On average, these employees had finished their 
education 10 years previously. The education level of more than 90 per- 
cent of the respondents matched their occupation vertically (for example 
the fifth level for a technician) as well as horizontally (e.g. training in car 
mechanics for the occupation of a car mechanic). The data were collected 
by ‘paper and pencil’ or ‘face-to-face’ self-assessment questionnaires (for 
detailed explanation of measurement items see Appendix 1). 
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The logic of sampling predicts the analysis at the level of an aggre- 
gated occupational group. Even though the sample was small in terms 
of organizations and occupations, we believe that the care taken when 
the questionnaire was being conducted guarantees the inclusion of the 
largest, and from an educational point of view, the most socially visible 
occupational groups. Nevertheless, it is precisely the small number of 
units within one occupational group studied most often in one organiza- 
tion which sets the main limitations when interpreting the survey 
results of this pilot study. Our findings are also mostly relevant for con- 
tinental Europe, where specialized schooling and employment is highly 
regulated by the state. 


Results 


In this section we present the results of the impact of the three groups of 
explanatory factors: (1) professional expertise, functional flexibility, inno- 
vation and knowledge management and mobilization of human resources, 
(2) social and information-process learning and (3) intellectual work 
(measured by a lack of manual labour) on the level of (4) formal education 
acquired. The analysis was made at the aggregate occupational level: the 
total sample of 1512 respondents was classified into 63 different occupa- 
tions that underwent further analysis. Using occupation as the basic unit 
makes the results more robust (we reduce the impact of individual char- 
acteristics), and this allows us to transpose the research results from the 
organizational context to the labour market and formal educational 
achievements. In order to study the impact of practical occupational 
knowledge on the vertical level of formal education, we use a linear 
regression model. With linear regression we also assess which independ- 
ent variables of practical occupational knowledge are most significantly 
reflected in the educational achievement. 

The results in Table 1 indicate that 72 percent of the level of formal 
educational achievement can be explained by practical occupational 
knowledge. Out of four competences, only professional expertise posi- 
tively impacts independent variables with a risk level of less than 1 
percent. The extent of how occupational performers have acquired 
functional flexibility, innovation and knowledge management and 
mobilization does not have any impact on how their knowledge is insti- 
tutionalized into education. Intellectual work also has a very strong 
positive statistically significant impact on the independent variable: 
occupations that perform their task mainly with hands and less with 
their brains would find it difficult to institutionalize their education at 
a higher level. 
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Table 1 Regression Model of the Influence of Practical Occupational Knowledge on the 
Level of Educational Achievement 


Coeff. B t-values 


Acquired competencis 
Professional expertise a7 3.128 
Functional flexibility —.187 —1.042 
Innovation and knowledge management 223 -1.333 
Mobilization of human resources .017 .097 
Learning 
Social learning —,189** —2.188 
Information-process learning aL” 3.676 
Intellectual work (expressed as a reverse of manual work) .626*** 5.380 
Adjusted R? WPi ii 


“7 < .01; **01 <p < .05, *.05 <p < .10. 


Surprisingly, social learning has a marginal negative statistical impact on 
independent variables. The initial explanation is that this form of learning 
cannot be separated from daily life and work activities. Therefore the 
potential impact on occupational skills and knowledge that could be trans- 
ferred from the world of work to educational programmes is largely over- 
whelmed by organizational and other factors. In addition, social learning 
has a low status in society. Therefore, educational providers would be 
reluctant to include it. The second possible explanation is that educational 
providers are not able to integrate it into curricula in comparison to infor- 
mation-process learning. This claim is supported by the finding that 
information-process learning at work does have a clear positive impact on 
the level of educational achievement. 

In addition, there is a strong relation between intellectual work (mea- 
sured by lack of manual work) and the required level of education, which 
could indicate that manual work has lost content as a consequence of its 
mechanization and automation. However, it may also indicate that 
contemporary education neglects the special requirements of manual work 
processes and that these manual skills are therefore acquired in the proc- 
ess of work and social learning rather than in a formal school setting. In 
any case, the professionalization of manual occupations would be diffi- 
cult since this type of knowledge cannot be accumulated through books 
and in institutions. 

The statistically significant influence of the independent variables 
in Table 1 and also the ranking of occupations in accordance with 
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practical occupational knowledge are quite consistent with the theoretical 
presumptions of the functionalist model in the sociology of the profes- 
sions. A formally structured educational programme is the key to the 
(functional) development of professional knowledge. Also, the informa- 
tion-process focused learning in school continues into the world of work 
following the pattern learnt. It also indicates that curricula planning takes 
into account accumulated occupational experience and expertise. 
However, these functional claims must be read in the light of the finding 
that functional flexibility and many socially related competences and 
social learning are excluded from this relationship. 

Occupational categorization based on these findings mainly encompass 
two clear categories of occupations (see Appendix 2). First, is the group 
with a higher degree of practical work complexity and level of education. 
The work of lawyers, medical doctors, secondary school teachers, journal- 
ists, pharmacists in factories, managers in enterprises and university 
researchers indicates higher educational achievements. An exception is 
mechatronic engineer which, as an emerging occupation, has institution- 
alized only a higher vocational level (we attributed 4 points out of 5). 
However, recent developments at the faculties of engineering and electro- 
technology have responded well to a demand from the world of work and 
are currently institutionalizing such a programme. Second, the work of 
bricklayers, factory workers, cleaners and metal workers is based on a 
low degree of practical work complexity in terms of general competences 
and these workers were not educated to a higher level. In fact this group 
had only primary school or less, and/or were immigrants mostly from the 
ex- Yugoslavian republics. 

We found only a few cases of occupations with low levels of formal 
education, but a high level of requirement for practical occupational 
knowledge. Examples in this group are personal banking consultants 
(19), insurance agents (22) and hairdressers (24). The knowledge 
demands for competences and learning demonstrate ‘only’ three or 
four years VET (vocational education and training) programmes. For a 
hairdresser there are currently debates about the institutionalization of 
a four-year VET programme or an even higher vocational programme, 
while some younger occupational performers in banking and insur- 
ance now already have a higher vocational programme. Tn such cir- 
cumstances, vocational training has frequently been described as too 
narrow and specialised and provides a weak basis for mobility 
between jobs in the turbulent labour market. Because of this, there is a 
prevailing opinion that general education gives individuals better 
opportunities for alternative careers when existing careers cease to 
exist’ (Svetlik, 2004: 10). 
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Illustrations can also be given for the fourth occupational group, a 
relatively high required level of formal education, but a low degree of 
required occupational knowledge. Examples include book keeper (55) 
and chemical technician with a four-year secondary school pro- 
gramme, or translator (36), who usually has a higher education that is 
not vocationally related. However, both meta groups need further 
research. This is especially the case for new or revamped occupations 
where the establishment or modernization of a related educational 
programme could be the first and most important step in a profession- 
alization project. 


Concluslon 


For several decades critical theories of the labour market have warned 
about the split and possibly conflicting role of modern education institu- 
tions — as knowledge carriers on one side and defenders of their own 
monopolies on the other. Lately this dichotomy has been expressed in 
ongoing debates about the development of education systems, asking 
whether schools should provide more general or occupation-specific 
competences. 

In this article we have provided empirical evidence for this gap by con- 
firming the positive link between the complexity and high requirements 
of practical occupational knowledge and the required level of formal edu- 
cation. Occupations and professions whose work is more intensive 
according to the information-process learning involved, the level of com- 
petences related to mastery and expertise required, and which lack man- 
ual work, are also generally represented by a higher educational level. We 
have evidence that only these components of practical occupational 
knowledge correspond to a higher level of educational achievements such 
as at university. Presumably these are related to knowledge accumulation 
and therefore to formalization, abstraction and theorization that enable 
public recognition and knowledge protection. The educational achieve- 
ments of occupations whose work is less knowledge-intensive and which 
comprise higher proportions of manual work remain at the secondary 
school level or even outside school structures. 

In addition, competences related to flexibility, innovation and mobilization 
of human resources do not correspond to higher levels of education. 
There can be two possible and interrelated interpretations for this. The 
first presumes that higher education institutions are not sympathetic to 
new demands from the world of work and are reluctant to support these 
competences in their curricula. The second makes the same claim but 
from the opposite side: functional flexibility, innovation and mobilization 
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of human resources by their nature do not belong to higher education 
institutions at all. Instead, these are better developed in lower level formal 
training and education and in enterprises. All these messages are becom- 
ing increasingly important today when concepts such as learning out- 
comes, national qualification frameworks and lifelong learning are seen 
as desirable by employers and policy-makers. 

Despite these findings, we have found only a weak tendency for the 
existence of occupational types with high knowledge intensity and a low 
level of formal education provided by an adequate programme, or low 
knowledge intensity and a high level of formal education. In general, 
higher demands for professional expertise always trigger a higher level of 
educational achievement. Therefore we can both agree with and question 
Freidson’s (2001: 211) claim that schools and faculties will remain com- 
posed primarily of accredited experts and professionals, but the curricula 
they run will have to respond more than before to the demands of the 
world of work. Currently, it is not clear if such adjustments will bring 
some vertical shifts of educational programmes, bringing new opportuni- 
ties of professional prestige for some occupations and new risks and 
threats for others. These concerns are especially connected to the new 
Bologna university systems themselves, the adequacy of their range of 
practical orientation and the performance of basic development strate- 
gies. In this respect it is important to differentiate professionalization 
enhanced by the world of work (technology push) from professionaliza- 
tion enhanced by school (status push). 

Clearly there is a need for more research, and preferably research which 
links and relates formal and informal knowledge acquisition and occupa- 
tional performance. These findings also identify the need for more quan- 
titative research (perhaps longitudinal, as well as comparative), together 
with qualitative data in order to increase understanding of how people 
learn and learn best in occupations and professions. Such research would 
better enable the provision of improved learning environments, institu- 
tions and structures in order to augment competences at work. Questions 
related to this include: 


1. Could graduates be better prepared for the world of work with a 
greater amount of time being spent on practical training in the educa- 
tion system? It is possible that the specifics of professional work are 
such that the education system provides the starting point for the 
development of key professional competences but does not promote 
their development. 

2. To what extent is the amount of practical education really similar to 
the nature of occupational work? It is possible that the relation 
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between information-process learning and situation learning in a spe- 
cific education system is already sut generis a reflection of labour mar- 
ket demands, rather than a reflection of the possible rigidity or 
flexibility of the education system. 

3. Consequently, the question arises about the degree to which it is rea- 
sonable to change the relation between the practical and the theoretical 
orientations of the education system in the sense of quantity. Perhaps 
it would be better to improve the quality of both learning forms, espe- 
cially in terms of their greater integration. 


We end with a plea for less segmentation in the intellectual subfields 
of sociology. The sociology of the professions has already developed 
strong links with the sociologies of health and medicine and some links 
with law and the military. This article demonstrates the importance of 
further links with the sociologies of education, work, organizations, sci- 
ence and knowledge, as well as with public policy and human resource 
management. 


Appendix 1: Relevant Items Used In the 
Questlonnalre 


1. Categorization of Competences 

For categorization of competences we used methodologically devel- 
oped categorization (working version of the final report) of the Reflex 
project (see www.fdewb.unimaas.nl/roa/reflex/; see also Allen et al., 
2007). All following categories were measured as averages of a seven- 
level Likert scale: 


a. Professional expertise: mastery of your own field or discipline; analytical 
thinking; ability to assert your authority (Cronbach a = .716). 

b. Functional flexibility: knowledge of other fields or disciplines; ability to 
rapidly acquire new knowledge and the ability to negotiate effectively 
(Cronbach a = .687). 

c. Innovation and knowledge management: ability to use computers and the 
Internet; ability to come up with new ideas and solutions; willingness 
to question your own and others’ ideas; alertness to new opportunities 
(Cronbach a = .798). 

d. Mobilization of human resources: ability to perform well under pres- 
sure; ability to use time efficiently; ability to work productively 
with others; ability to mobilize the capacities of others; ability to 
make your meaning clear to others; ability to coordinate activities 
(Cronbach a = .834). 
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2. Social and Information-Process Learning Items 

Pilot testing showed that the universal research model, which can 
compare different occupations with proxies for social and information- 
process items, could be based on the amount of time used for each 
activity. Based on this we created an asymmetrical seven-level scale 
and presumed that the variance of the division of time among the 
occupations is non-linear, extremely big between 0 and 1 decreasing with 
every subsequent hour. In the questionnaire the scale of time consists 
of time intervals (0, 4, %, 1, 2 and 4 hours). Both modes of learning 
were measured in terms of the average daily hours used for the enu- 
merated activities. Items used were: 


a. Social learning: observing clients and/or a conversation with them; 
story telling and listening to different news; exchanging different occu- 
pational experiences with co-workers at the same or similar work- 
places intentionally (Cronbach a = .602). 

b. Information-process learning: reading manuals, instructions and/or tech- 
nical documentation, listening and taking notes in classes or at meet- 
ings, and reading theoretical literature (Cronbach a = .579). 


3. Manual Work as a Reverse Proxy for Intellectual Work 

This item was measured in the same way as social and information- 
process learning and the chosen indicators were the following: perform- 
ing services by manual actions, shaping physical objects and operating 
machinery (Cronbach a = .784). 


4. Level of an Educational Programme 

The scale of points attributed in the process of appraising the presence of 
formal education in an occupation is as follows: (1) elementary school or 
less; (2) three years of a secondary school programme; (3) four years of a 
secondary school programme; (4) higher school or a higher educational 
programme, excluding university; and (5) university programme. To 
make results more robust we took from the each occupational group the 
‘mode’ average value, as it most clearly indicates the highest level of 
(vertically) matching educational programme. 


Notes 


A draft of this article was presented and discussed at the 8th Conference of the 
European Sociological Association: Glasgow, 3-6 September 2007 at the Sociology 
of Professions section. 


1. See Appendix 1 for lists of indicators assigned to each factor. 
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Appendix 2: Occupations Ranked by a Proxy of Practical Occupational Knowledge 
and Educational Level 
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Personal banking consultant 
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Number of 
occupational 
practitioners 

(number of 

organizations) 
8 (8) 
18 (1) 
29 (20) 
29 (1) 
15 (1) 
16 (1) 
44 (43) 
9 (2) 
24 (1) 
63 (3) 


39 (1) 
17 (1) 
46 (2) 
23 (1) 
14 (1) 
50 (4) 
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Appendix 2: (Continued) 


Number of 
Proxy of occupational 
practical practitioners 
Occupational / occupational Educational (number of 
Rank professional group knowledge* level’ organizations) 
36 ‘Translator 0 5 9 (8) 
36 Line 0 3 13 (1) 
38 Electrical maintenance —0.04 3 40 (1) 
39 Engine driver —0.08 3 15 (1) 
40 Shop manager —0.09 3 23 (1) 
41 Traffic technician —0.11 3 21 (1) 
42 Nurse technician —0.12 3 27 (1) 
43 Food science technician —0.24 3 15 (1) 
44 Electrician —0.24 2 17 (1) 
45 Pharmaceutical technician —0.27 3 24 (1) 
46 Civil servant (clerical) —0.32 3 18 (3) 
47 Maintenance worker —0.38 2 14 (1) 
(engineering) 
48 Mechanical operator -05 2 33 (2) 
49 Farmer —0.59 2 18 (18) 
50 Fitter in electronics —0.67 2 21 (1) 
51 Empoyee in HRM —0.68 4 6 (1) 
department 
52 Automotive mechanic —0.69 2 13 (3) 
53 Soldier (specialist) —0.7 2 13 (1) 
54 Chemical technician —0.83 3 32 (1) 
55 Book keeper —0.84 3 8 (1) 
56 Cashier —0.88 2 24 (1) 
57 Sales person —1.08 2 28 (1) 
58 Driver -1.24 2 62 (3) 
59 Metal worker —1.32 2 20 (1) 
60 Cleaner —1.65 1 30 (1) 
61 Joiner in a factory —1.72 2 19 (1) 
62 Factory worker -1.73 1 17 (1) 
(manual worker) 
63 _ Bricklayer (manual worker) -251 1 16 (1) 
py 1512 (208) 


* Standardized values are presented. 

” The scale of pomts attributed in the process of appraising the presence of formal education 
in an occupation is as follows: (1) no vocational school is usually required: elementary school 
or lese; (2) three years of a secondary school programme; (3) four years of a secondary school 
programme; (4) higher school or a higher vocational programme, excludmg university; and 
(5) a university programme. 
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abstract: Using the approach of qualitative social network research, this article 
focuses on two ‘systems of social inequality’ on the basis of which learning is 
organized: one is the institutional and organizational framework structuring the 
encounters between teachers and students, the other is a system of social ine- 
quality incorporated at the level of emotions and affections. Both systems seem 
to be virtually inevitable and, due to the tacit nature of their workings in class 
interactions, escape attempts at deliberate control. The article demonstrates how 
the web of social relationships in the early grades acts to reinforce both systems 
of social inequality and how they mutually affect one another in the class set- 
ting. Two first grade classes were studied for this purpose using mixed methods. 
The findings clearly support these conclusions: in both classes under study, a 
configuration of relationships consisting of a range of distinct (student) posi- 
tions has emerged, and all parties involved have a similar perception of this 
soctal configuration. These social positions, each of which offer different oppor- 
tunities for learning, are reflected both in interactions (as evidenced by video 
analysis) and the students’ stories (as evidenced in interviews). Such stabiliza- 
tion processes determine student careers early on and render the class setting 


‘porous’ as a space of learning. 


keywords: classroom interaction + inequality in school classes + mixed methods 
+ qualitative social network research + relationships in school classes + video analysis 


Introduction 


This article tackles a long-established sociological topic — social inequality 
in school classes and their reinforcement through interaction — anew from 
an unorthodox angle. The proposed approach adopts a relational sociology 
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perspective, on the one hand, and, closely related, employs a triangulation 
of network analytical methods, video analysis and the traditional repertoire 
of qualitative social research,’ on the other. 

Relational sociology emphasizes the configuration of social relation- 
ships as a significant factor in explaining social phenomena. Social actors 
and patterns of social order also fall into the category of phenomena to be 
explained in this way. The concrete configuration of predominant social 
relationships defines the position assigned certain students in the class- 
room, who are then limited to specific lines of action and are exposed to 
certain patterns of behaviour in their environment depending on the posi- 
tion occupied. Student perception of the network depends on the position 
occupied as well. Emotions play an important role in dealing with such 
configurations of social relationships since they are a crucial factor in 
transforming a relation of dependency into a social relationship in the 
narrow sense in the first place. 

Accordingly, this article focuses on two ‘systems of social inequality’ on 

the basis of which learning is organized: one is the institutional and 
organizational framework structuring the encounters between teachers 
and students, the other is a system of social inequality incorporated at the 
level of emotions and affections. Both systems seem to be virtually inevi- 
table and, due to the tacit nature of their workings in class interactions, 
escape attempts at deliberate control. The article demonstrates how the 
web of social relationships in the early grades acts to reinforce both sys- 
tems of social inequality and how they mutually affect one another in the 
class setting. 
Two first grade classes were studied for this purpose using the follow- 
ing methods: interviews with first graders, supported by the use of net- 
work maps, teacher interviews, a parent survey, as well as video analyses 
of numerous taped lessons. 

The findings clearly show that in both classes under study, a configura- 
tion of relationships consisting of a range of distinct (student) positions has 
emerged, and all parties involved have a similar perception of this social 
configuration. These social positions, each of which offer different oppor- 
tunities for learning, are reflected both in interactions (as evidenced by 
video analysis) and the students’ stories (as evidenced in the interviews). 
Teacher behaviour and the teacher perspective play a key role in the inter- 
active and narrative stabilization of the relationships defining the setting. 

Such. stabilization processes determine student careers early on and 
render the class setting ‘porous’ as a space of learning. This has conse- 
quences for research on schools, teaching and learning. An expansion of 
opportunities for learning not only depends on the learning process as such, 
which already attracts much attention, but also requires understanding 
and addressing both systems of social inequality and how they interact. 
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A reflective approach in dealing with such social relationships and positions 
is crucial in this respect. Relational sociology provides perspectives and 
methods for achieving further advances in this area of research. 


Two Systems of Inequallty In Class 


People occupy certain positions in social spaces. The person entering a 
bakery to buy bread adopts the role of a customer. The woman giving birth 
to a child turns into a mother. And the passer-by who is asked for direc- 
tions ends up in the role of a person giving information. Taking a certain 
social position — no matter how ephemeral the situation may be - implies 
the existence of specific social relationships. Persons assuming a particular 
position face certain expectations and pressures from their environment. 
They are also limited in the ways that they can intervene in events - 
depending on who or what they actually can exert influence on. And last 
but not least, a specific social position invariably goes along with a 
restricted, fragmentary view of situations, events and actors. This ‘embed- 
dedness’ (Granovetter, 1985) plays a crucial role in how one interprets 
one’s surroundings.” We are thus talking about an abstract conception of 
space that does not necessarily coincide with physical space. The friend 
living in a different part of the world is closer to me than a neighbour with 
whom I am only casually acquainted. Hence, actors occupy positions in a 
social landscape where proximity (or distance) is defined by the intensity 
and endurance of the reciprocal relationships maintained with others. 

In school lessons, as a prominent place of learning, the institutional" 
and organizational‘ framing predetermines two positions: that of the 
teacher and that of student. Since the role of the professional teaching staff 
rests on formally instituted foundations, its members command a supe- 
rior position in the respective organization in terms of competence, quali- 
fication, knowledge and social status.” At the same time, the organizational 
regime intends for students to willingly submit to pedagogical interven- 
tion, in this sense placing them in a subordinate position dependent on 
teacher action and communication. The asymmetrical relationship is con- 
ceived to serve the purpose of imparting knowledge, skills, norms, val- 
ues, patterns of thought and modes of conduct to students and monitoring 
whether the objective has been sufficiently accomplished with regard to 
the core curriculum defined as essential (evaluation of the learning proc- 
ess including sanctioning options). In class, the teacher’s position of 
power becomes manifest in communicative dominance: the teacher deter- 
mines structure and content of communication, form and extent of stu- 
dent participation, and typically relegates students to a reactive role while 
enforcing rigid, unilateral rules of communication (e.g. having to wait to 
be called upon) (also see Ulich, 1998: 385ff.). 
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Apart from this institutionally and organizationally determined, rationally 
constituted system of inequality, if you will, there is a second, and put point- 
edly, non-rational system of inequality rooted in emotions and affection.® 
Although the latter system of inequality is created by the participants them- 
selves, they nevertheless are also subject to its workings and can neither rid 
themselves of it nor compensate for it in any way. This ‘system of inequality 
based on emotional dispositions’ is a significant factor in accounting for the 
fact that we find a far greater range of social positions in a class setting than 
those prescribed by institutional and organizational arrangements. In fact, 
the latter must be considered as rather vague determinants that the partici- 
pants must further specify and give concrete shape to. 

Taking these considerations seriously forces a change of perspective in 
school research. We must abandon the primary concern with methods of 
effective teaching and the respective structural framework conditions and 
depart from our preoccupation with the individual actors (whether stu- 
dent or teacher). Instead, we need to turn to what goes on between actors, 
the in-between: the world of relationships and interactions.’ Interaction is 
always a response to previous events. Those involved in interaction can 
attempt to intervene in ongoing processes by making an individual con- 
tribution. Whether the contribution is received at the interaction level 
according to the intentions of the contributor depends on the interpreta- 
tions of the other participants (these interpretations being tied to the 
particular social positions). The second, emotional system of inequality 
affects this interpretation in a specific way.® Thus, a student's sincere 
attempt to constructively participate in class can fail due to the fact that a 
teacher — for example based on previous experience — interprets this 
attempt as an instance of disruptive action. 

How people judge each other and what relationships they choose to 
enter based on this appraisal crucially affects how they behave towards 
one another in everyday encounters — not just at the level of explicit com- 
munication and action but especially at the level of non-verbal messages 
conveyed through body language, which continuously goes on at the 
same time (also see Westphal, 2004). All participants in an interaction 
constantly send such signals. Bystanders perceive these signals as acts of 
stating emotions (e.g. expressions of liking or disliking). This leads to the 
perpetuation of a specific emotional system of inequality. Such inequality 
cannot be fully offset by formally rational arrangements of any kind 
(Tietel, 2003). Hence, we must expect it to affect the social positioning of 
actors in the class setting — and this takes place from the first grade on. 

This research perspective is now spelled out in greater detail based on 
an empirical study. I focus on questions concerning the social significance 
of such emotionally determined social positioning in class and how it 
interacts with the formal system of inequality. 
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Research Topic and Methodology 


In pursuit of answers to those research questions, two first grade classes 
(with 22 and 25 students respectively) at two schools in two different 
German states were studied in 2006.’ The instruments used for data collec- 
tion were a written questionnaire for the parents, interviews with the first 
graders based on a standardized questionnaire, a guided questionnaire for 
interviewing the homeroom teachers and a number of lessons were video 
taped for video analysis. The written parent questionnaire concerned the 
two key social environments where their children spend most of their 
time: the school class, including the teacher (the questionnaire contained 
network analytical questions pertaining to friends at school, the relation- 
ship with the teacher and relationships with other parents), and the family 
and leisure situation (questions referred to hobbies, activities, friends, as 
well as sociodemographic characteristics of the family). 

The student interviews covered the same topics, i.e. relationships in 
class, at home and in leisure activities. Qualitative social research meth- 
ods applied in network analysis have proven to be especially suitable for 
this purpose (see Hollstein and Straus, 2006). First and foremost, the net- 
work map employed for assessing so-called ‘emotional networks’, as 
developed by Kahn and Antonucci (1980: 383-405), needs to be men- 
tioned in this respect. It allows mapping bonds to other actors (but also 
ties to things and circumstances). Buttons representing persons are placed 
onto the map according to the emotional proximity of the person to the 
interviewee." Due to its playful elements, this method lends itself particu- 
larly well to interviewing first graders. A frame story was composed for 
this purpose. The students were to imagine that they would be spending 
their school vacation at a castle and were free to decide who of their class 
(including the teacher) would be allowed to come along and who definitely 
would not (those excluded were placed outside the map). The map was 
supposed to represent the castle ballroom, invited students (and the 
teacher if invited) were to be positioned on the left half of the map (Figure 1). 
Subsequently, the interviewees were asked to complete the right half of 
the ballroom by adding the family members they would like to invite. 

The teacher interview focused on the teacher’s conception of teaching 
and his or her perception of the individual students. The video recordings,” 
on the one hand, served to analyse social interaction in class with special 
attention paid to the structures (social positions) and dynamics (typical 
trajectories, interaction sequences, routines) of such interaction as well 
as the emotional expressions involved. On the other hand, video taping 
aimed at reconstructing the web of relationships in the class - between 
teacher and students but also among the students — for purposes of com- 
parison with the results obtained from the network analysis based on the 
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Figure 1 Network Map for Interviewing the First Graders 


written survey and the interviews. For technical reasons, two students 
had to be selected for the video recordings, and a camera was focused on 
each of them (without their noticing) in order to document their behav- 
iour in class.” A third camera was focused on the teacher. In both classes, 
a teacher-centred approach was applied in the teaching.” Accordingly, 
the students sat in rows facing the teacher’s space of action marked by the 
blackboard and teacher’s desk. The following presentation of results are 
limited to one of the two classes under study since the findings in both 
cases were quite similar at the structural level. Enrico and Florent are the 
names of the two students on whom the cameras were focused. They are 
students at the school with the more lively class. Enrico is a very lively 
student who was seated in the last row. Florent is a quiet student who sat 
in the second row. 


The Production of Soclal Inequality In 
Interaction - Empirical Findings 


Video analysis of Enrico, Florent and the teacher revealed with great clar- 
ity the prominent role of non-verbal communication in interaction in 
which actors indicate distance towards one another. The sequence of 
events was interpreted based on a video transcript (see Figure 2), leading 
to the analytical distinction of four levels. 

The class setting provides the context." The interaction level describes 
the main focus of the social situation, against which the particular inter- 
ventions and emotional expressions” of the three protagonists must be 
distinguished. The students Enrico and Florent were chosen to represent 
the 22 students in the class, all of which continuously engaged in their 
own individual interventions directed at the teacher. The bottom line of 
the figure illustrating the sequence of events displays the timeline." 
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In the following sequence, the class is preoccupied with learning the 
letter ‘d’. The teacher asks for words containing the letter ‘d’. In the proc- 
ess, we were able to observe the emergence of situational interaction pat- 
terns. For instance, the teacher repeatedly attempts to establish a specific 
thythmic pattern in which to conduct the lesson - apparently intending 
for the students to join in to the tune called by the teacher: ask for words, 
call on students for answer, comment on answer and write on blackboard. 
soon, the students are already raising their hands while the teacher is still 
writing on the blackboard. As the lesson progresses, the rhythm orches- 
trated by the teacher is first interrupted when Enrico is called on. 
Although Enrico gives the correct answer, the teacher in this situation 
nevertheless departs from the rhythm that he has consistently adhered to 
up to that point to involve a ‘good and reliable student’. Only after this 
student has responded does the teacher again step to the blackboard to 
write something down (see Figure 2, timeline:” 18’10”). This incident sug- 
gests the following interpretation: in situations where the teacher feels 
confident of having things under control, he takes the risk of also calling 
on students who are more prone to unpredictable behaviour, such as 
Enrico. After their response, he immediately calls on a ‘reliable’ student 
(such as Florent or Pascal) to balance out the situation. Only after receiv- 
ing the response from this student does he proceed to write on the black- 
board. Figure 3 illustrates the interaction sequence graphically. 

While the ‘reliable’ student makes his contribution, Enrico is distracted 
and then causes a disturbance as the teacher writes on the blackboard. In 
general, writing on the blackboard always marks a critical moment as the 
teacher turns his back to the class. As the sequence unfolds, we observe 
that students, such as Enrico, take advantage of this situation by deliber- 
ately engaging in disruptive action. As soon as the teacher turns back to 
face the class, Enrico ‘takes cover’ by blending in with the rest of the class 
as if nothing had happened. 

Teacher reprimand may also trigger interaction sequences: for instance, 
the teacher reprimands a student seated in the first row (18’42”), and 
Enrico, who seemed to not be paying attention, immediately participates 
in class again. He even raises his hand although no question was asked 





Figure 3 Path of Interaction When Situation under Control 
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Figure 4 Path of Interaction m Case of Disturbance 


(18’44”). Florent, on the other hand, is not affected in any way by the 
teacher taking such disciplinary action. It is noticeable that the teacher 
never directly reprimands Enrico although there is often due reason to do 
so. This strategy is especially astonishing in situations where Enrico is 
clearly identifiable as the chief troublemaker. Contrary to what might be 
expected, it is not him who is taken to task but another student who is also 
involved in disruptive action. Close observation of students subject to 
teacher reprimand over an extended period of time provides a key to a 
plausible explanation: typically, they are students (such as Kevin) who are 
slower in their behaviour than Enrico. For the teacher, this makes them 
more predictable in their response to reprimand. After reprimanding a 
student, the teacher calls on a ‘reliable’ student to balance out the situation. 
The answer given is then deliberately commented on with greater inten- 
sity to underscore the teacher’s determination to proceed with the lesson. 
Depending on whether he believes he has regained sufficient control of the 
situation, he may again call on a less predictable student (see Figure 4). 

A particularly critical situation is observed in the interaction sequence 
1903” to 19/15. The teacher once more asks for a word with ‘d’ where- 
upon Enrico raises his hand and is called on by the teacher. Enrico sug- 
gests the (German) word Watte (which is German for absorbent cotton) 
which the teacher misunderstands as the swearword Ratte (literally rat in 
German). The teacher, angry and obviously struggling to maintain his 
composure, repeats the word as he heard it in interrogative form. 
However, this sounds less like further enquiry and more like disgust. 
After Enrico has repeated Watte twice, his classmates come to his aid by 
also repeating the word Watte directed at the teacher. The teacher now 
realizes his misunderstanding, calms down and forces a smile onto his 
lips. After briefly pointing out that Watte is written with ‘t’ and not with 
‘d’, he goes on to call on a ‘reliable’ student to balance out the situation 
again. The teacher makes no attempt to discuss the incident or to justify 
his reaction; he simply ignores what happened. 
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This incident exemplifies the discrepancy between the nature of an 
intervention and the resulting interaction. Enrico actually intends to make 
a constructive contribution. Because of the teacher’s power of interpreta- 
tion in the class setting, Enrico’s input is initially received at the interac- 
tion level as an act of disruption. Only after his classmates, realizing the 
explosive situation, come to his aid can the situation be defused. 

The incident is also a striking example of the problematic relationship 
between the teacher and Enrico. Its problematic nature does not surface as 
open conflict or in Enrico being constantly disciplined but takes on a more 
subtle form.” At a non-verbal level, the teacher persistently communicates 
to Enrico, as a student with behaviour problems, what he thinks of him. At 
the same time, he seeks to avoid open confrontation as much as possible 
because he considers Enrico to be unpredictable. In this vein, the teacher’s 
emotional expressions towards Enrico can be interpreted as a mixture of 
dislike and respect. For instance, the teacher tends to only respond to 
Enrico’s many attempts to actively participate in class in situations where 
he feels confident of having class interaction completely under control. 
Hence, Enrico is only very selectively allowed to participate in the focal 
thread of class interaction. Yet, even in these situations latent respect and 
inner dissociation define the teacher’s behaviour towards Enrico. 

Enrico’s non-verbal behaviour towards the teacher is no less ambivalent.” 
On the one hand, he seeks teacher attention. In so doing, he applies creative 
as well as subtle strategies of testing and expanding the limits. This 
suggests that he has only limited respect for the teacher. Moreover, Enrico 
gains the recognition denied by the teacher from his classmates. The rela- 
tionship between Enrico and the teacher is represented in Figure 5. 

The relationship between the student Florent and the teacher rests on a 
very different emotional foundation. His classmates consider Florent an 
attentive and “good’ student. The teacher confirms this view — and maybe 
even gives rise to it— through his non-verbal behaviour. Especially in class 
situations where the teacher is on the brink of losing control, he calls on 
Florent — as a kind of ‘last resort’. Any time the teacher addresses Florent, 
he always exudes an aura of confidence and goodwill. And Florent’s 





Figure 5 Relationship between Teacher and Enrico 
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Figure 6 Relationship between Teacher and Florent 


performance justifies the trust placed in him. Florent not only gives 
thoughtful answers but also displays self-confidence in his responses and 
rarely gets distracted in class. His attention is mostly focused on the 
teacher. The pattern of relating to one another is represented in Figure 6. 

The key point is that the teacher treats certain students in the same way 
as he does Enrico (for instance Andy and Ottis-Jon). At the same time, we 
observe that the teacher displays the same behaviour towards certain 
other students as he does towards Florent. This observation leads us to 
conclude that the teacher applies an implicit typology of students, which 
can be understood as a means of maintaining control to keep the lesson 
going.” A rough typology of the male students, developed from the video 
analysis, is shown in Figure 7. 

A typology essentially represents a ‘story’ (White, 1992) about individ- 
ual students. It leads to treating students differently. The fact that the 
teacher’s stories and interventions play a pivotal role in the classroom is 
the result of a formal, organizational regime. He commands the power of 
interpreting the situation and therefore controls students’ chances of par- 
ticipating in class. In this respect, formally established relations of ine- 
quality facilitate the installation of a system of inequality based on 
emotional dispositions. Organizationally instituted structures of inequal- 
ity support the teacher in asserting narratives that give shape to relation- 
ships with students along the axes liking vs disliking, performance vs 
disruption and strength vs weakness. 

In turn, one can expect students to respond in certain ways — and they 
do so not only through their actions but also through their interpretations. 
At this point, they are eventually cast in certain positions in the class setting. 


Type of student Reaction Behaviour Possibility of control 
Ennco quick/erratic unpredictable difhcutt to control 
Kevin slow/easily distracted unpredictable easier to control 
Florent slow/calm predictable easy to control 
Pascal quick/restiess predictable easy to control 


Figure 7 Implicit Student Typology Based on Video Analysis 
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We might speak of an interactive process in which (cognitive) typifications 
congeal into (real and physically experienced) social positions. And once 
the children are placed in certain positions, their environment perceives 
them in certain ways, which ultimately limits their opportunities for 
participating in class (for instance, they may have less of a chance of being 
called upon by the teacher). 

The stories teachers compose about students and student interventions 
in turn have an effect on how students shape their interventions and also 
affect how they judge interventions by other students. In the process, 
teachers’ interpretations thus have a reifying effect. The findings from the 
student interviews are in striking agreement with our assessment of the 
web of class relationships gained from video analysis of the lessons. 
Considering student responses to the network analytical question as to 
who should be invited to the castle, a few ‘stars’ can be identified whose 
names were mentioned by a number of students (see Figure 8). With nine 
votes, Fabio is the uncontested star of the class, followed by Florent and 
Pascal who received seven votes each - it is telling that all three of them 
are students who receive benevolent teacher treatment and are considered 





Figure 8 Relations of Liking among Students 
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Figure 9 Relations of Dislikıng among Students 


to be ‘good’ students.” Enrico, in contrast, was only mentioned twice by 
his classmates — one of the two to invite him was Florent.” 

This finding must be considered in connection with another question 
pertaining to relationships of dislike (see Figure 9). In this context, Enrico 
was explicitly mentioned four times. Along with Andy, he was the second 
most unpopular student by negative votes received.” 

If we compare these findings with the student responses when asked 
about who they think the teacher likes and dislikes (see Figure 10), the 
parallels in terms of negative mentions are striking.” In light of this obser- 
vation, one may speculate whether the students dislike the three unpopu- 
lar classmates because they believe that the teacher dislikes them as well 
or rather if they are projecting their own preferences or aversions onto the 
teacher. Either case leads to the same self-reinforcing effects: the students’ 
perception of the ‘pecking order’ in class largely corresponds with their 
own feelings of like and dislike. In this respect, Ottis-Jon, Andy and 
Enrico are the outsiders of the class.” Florent, on the other hand, was not 
once explicitly uninvited. 
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Figure 10 Assumed Relations of Liking and Disliking on the Part of the Teacher; 
Number of Mentions in Student Interviews 


Concluslons 


The findings from both analyses show that hopes of neutralizing formally 
instituted structures of inequality and transforming the class setting into 
a more integrative environment” deny social reality in two respects. It is 
not only impossible to suspend the formal system of inequality, we must 
further reckon with a second system of inequality at the emotional level. 
The latter has profound effects for the social positions assigned students 
in class. 

The teacher can also do little to alter this circumstance. In the class situ- 
ation, the teacher is for the most part virtually overwhelmed by the large 
number of student interventions going on at the same time (see 
Breidenstein, 2006: 61). In order to keep the main process going, which is 
teaching a specific subject matter, the teacher is forced to consistently 
select those interventions most suitable to the purpose. Depending on the 
situation, it is not always the constructive student contributions that best 
fit this category. Por instance, when background noise grows louder, the 
choice may fall on disruptive student interventions — for purposes of rep- 
rimand in the hope of quieting not only the student explicitly addressed 
but also of calming the whole situation as a side effect. As shown earlier, the 


student targeted for disciplinary action is picked strategically. In other words, 
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the teacher must constantly consider how to intervene most effectively to 
keep the lesson going. In so doing, he or she must exercise great prudence 
in employing the two intervention strategies ‘call on a student’ and ‘rep- 
rimand a student’ since, in critical situations, choice of the proper target 
is crucial for achieving the goal. The more or less implicit classification of 
students applied by the teacher can be conceived as a means of maintain- 
ing control that enables keeping the lesson going while putting him or her 
in a position to be able to effectively make decisions at any point in time 
on what needs to be done next to achieve the objective. 

On the other hand, the fact that certain emotional dispositions affect the 
social constellations that emerge from social interaction is an inevitable 
aspect of interaction in any social situation. The volatile nature of such 
constellations in the class setting results from the fact that they are rein- 
forced by formal structures of inequality. Unequal treatment takes the 
shape of a persistent pattern only in interaction: the teacher acts based on 
stories about students and their interventions, and shapes his or her own 
interventions accordingly. Emotional expressions play a crucial role in the 
process because they particularly are a source of unequal treatment of 
students, which, as our video analyses show, is perceived with great sen- 
sitivity by the first graders targeted as well as their classmates. Each kind 
of treatment triggers a different response on the part of the student. 
Although unequal treatment may be subtle and implicit (non-verbal), the 
impact must not be underestimated. A student’s status can be cemented 
to the point of being virtually resistant to change. The consequences are 
immediately apparent: the social position that students are assigned 
defines their chances of participating in class. Students are typically 
treated differently according to social position” — by third parties as well. 
At the same time, what goes on in class and the persons involved in the 
class setting both appear in a different light depending on the specific 
position of the observer. Thus, from this vantage point, too, the system of 
inequality has a significant impact. 

The opportunities for learning are distributed unequally across social 
space by social position in class — and a number of students come up 
empty-handed. Social positions conducive to learning, less favourable to 
learning or that may even make learning virtually impossible are all prod- 
ucts of the relationship dynamics in class. Which student ends up in 
which position in this ‘porous’ space of learning is ‘negotiated’ by those 
involved. Of course, the teacher’s institutionally and organizationally 
legitimized power of interpretation, action and communication plays a 
decisive role in this respect; in the case under study, this power is addi- 
tionally underscored by a teacher-oriented seating arrangement. In this 
environment, the relationship with the teacher and the emotional basis 
upon which it rests are decisive factors determining the social position in 
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which the student is placed. And once the position is occupied, it becomes 
extremely difficult for the respective student to move out of it since the 
status quo is continuously reproduced in an ongoing process of interpre- 
tation and interaction in which all actors are involved. The bottom line is 
thus quite disillusioning. The relationship-based system of inequality is 
an implicit result over which the actors have little individual control - due 
to the interactive nature of the process — and which in fundamental ways 
sets the course for the future in terms of the relationships among those 
involved, their social positions in the class and the interactions yet to come. 
This of course does not provide an excuse for continuing to ignore this. 
Rather, shifting attention from processes of learning to social interaction — 
including non-verbal communication — seeks to enhance awareness of the 
significance of this interpersonal, emotionally based (not rationally founded) 
system of inequality for what goes on in class and for the educational 
careers that evolve from this arrangement. Only if this shift succeeds can 
teachers adopt a reflective stance towards their own actions that embodies 
the potential for expanding the social opportunities for learning. 


Notes 


1. For two other examples of work using the approach of qualitative social net- 
work research, see Mützel (2009) and Keim et al. (2009) A current review of 
qualitative social network research is given by Hollstein (2009). 

2. In this context, I draw on the notion of ‘story’ as employed in Harrison C. 
White’s (1992: 65 ff.) phenomenological network theory, according to which 
people, based on their social position, devise stories about the context, situa- 
tion, other particıpants and particularly about social relationships. 

3. Describing school as an institution directs attention towards the role it plays in 
society. According to Parsons (1968), school performs qualification, allocation 
and selection, as well as integration and legitimation functions in society. The 
last involve imparting soclal values and norms; the second mentioned pair, 
allocation and selection, refers to the function of disseminating knowledge 
according to society’s needs; and the first-mentioned function serves to prepare 
members of society for the occupational roles to be assumed. 

4. Hurrelmann (2002: 199) characterizes schools as ‘people processing organiza- 
tions’ whose main objective is to ‘stimulate in a controlled process the self- 
development of their clients’ (my translation), which is mostly implemented 
in face-to-face interaction. 

5. What has been coined ‘the pedagogical relationship between the generations’ 
(Kramer et al, 2001) further reinforces this superiority 

6. In a similar sense, Scholz (2005) speaks of ‘atmosphere’. 

7. A host of studies are concerned with social inequality in education. For an 
overview, see Georg (2006). However, research so far has not specifically 
addressed the reproduction of inequality in interaction in class. In German 
school research, only a few studies have touched upon the issue. Among them 
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are studies on microstructures in class (e.g. Böhme, 2000; Combe and Helsper, 
1994), on the imparting of knowledge and evaluation of students in class (e.g. 
Kalthoff, 2000; Wiesemann, 2000), on practices marking gender differences 
between school children (e.g. Breidenstein and Kelle, 1998; Faulstich-Wieland 
et al., 2001) and on the lifeworld of school children (e.g. Breidenstein, 2006; 
Krappmann and Oswald, 1995). Krappmann and Oswald (1995) have made 
the proposed shift to relationships, yet without employing methods of net- 
work analysis. Breidenstein and Kelle (2007) discuss the problems power and 
inequality pose for qualitative research ın the class setting. 


. In this respect, the path laid out by Luhmann’s systems theory (Luhmann, 


2004: 19ff.) is rejected. Luhmann proposes conceiving the system of interaction 
referred to as a ‘school lesson’ as a self-referential system that cannot be influ- 
enced by the emotional state of participating individuals in a direct way. 


. One of the schools was mostly attended by children from a lower middle-class 


background. It clearly was the livelier of the two classes. The other class was 
made up of children from upper middle-class families. 

Straus (2002: 196ff.) provides an overview of the variety of network maps that 
can be used in qualitative interviewing. 

On the use of video cameras in research in school class settings, see Wagner- 
Willi (2001, 2004). 


12. The students became surprisingly quickly used to the cameras so that they 


13. 


had a negligible effect upon the setting under observation. 

The traditional seating arrangement in teacher-centred instruction is set up in 
a way as to communicate immediately the distribution of authority and power 
relationships. Differences between the students are generated by proximity or 
distance of the rows where the students are seated to the teacher. In this 
arrangement, the individual person, as if by fate, is cast into a certain position 
in class (also see Breidenstein, 2006: 39ff.). 


14. Additional context factors were assessed by other means, for instance, by the 


17. 


18. 


parent survey and the children interviews, but also by analysing sequences 
from the lessons. Concerning the situation at home, the information provided 
suggests that Florent’s parents spend time with him (according to Florent — 
both his and Enrico’s parents did not complete the questionnaire) whereas 
Enrico seems to be mostly on his own at home (he also said that ‘watching TV’ 
and ‘watching DVDs’ are his favourite activities at home). 


. The interpretation of the three protagonists’ interventions and emotional 


expressions refers to the classroom interaction and situation. It thus involves 
an assessment of communicative actions and non-verbal expressians (which 
are documented in detail in the transcript) relating to the main flow of events. 


. After reaching the end of one segment, we continue with the next segment 


(below) as if one were reading a musical score. 

In the following, the point in time indicated by numbers (minutes and seconds) 
refers to the timeline (last row in the illustration of the sequence of events). 
For instance, the teacher generally takes a step towards a student or stays put 
when calling on a student. Only when calling on Enrico, he takes a step back. 
The video analysis discloses a number of such subtle differences in teacher 
behaviour. In sum, they are evidence of mental reservations. We can assume 
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that the children perceive these non-verbal messages and understand what is 
being communicated. 

19. Westphal (2005) characterizes the relationship of students to their teacher 
as alternating between participation and dissociation (also Breidenstein, 
2006: 260ff.). 

20. The teacher interview confirms that he actually employs such a classification 
system and that he mostly does so implicitly. 

21. Having received six votes, Laura is the ‘star’ among the female students. 

22. Enrico, in contrast, was quite hospitable and wanted to invite as many as 
seven classmates; while Florent was much more selective, inviting only three 
other students to the castle. 

23. Only the student Ottis-Jon fared worse: six students mentioned him when asked 
who they would not want to invite, among them Florent and Enrico, who both 
only mentioned one classmate (Otts-Jon) in response to this question. 

24. Florent and Enrico’s responses to this question are also very instructive in this 
respect Florent believes that the teacher does not like Ottis-Jon and that Taisha 
and he himself are the teacher’s favourite students. Enrico also claims that the 
teacher does not like Ottis-Jon. 

25. By sitting in the last row their socially marginal position in class is also 

reflected in physical space. 

. Such hopes are reflected in notions such as ‘student participation’ and ‘school 

culture’ (see Helsper and Lingkost, 2002). 

27. Even the general rules governing conduct in class are enforced differently. 
While in the case of some students, talking to one’s neighbour is not tolerated 
at all and breaches of the rule are immediately sanctioned, in other cases, 
much greater leniency is exercised. 


O 
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Le Sens de l'appartenance dans les nouvelles zones urbaines de transition 
Anja Jergensen 


Dans la plus grande partie de la littérature moderne, il est impossible de trouver 
des analyses qui montrent que les liens sociaux et le sentiments d’appartenance 
peuvent étre forts dans des territoires socialement défavorisés. Dans la tradition 
sociologique classique de Chicago, les lieux de travail (Park et al) et le ghetto 
(Louis Wirth) sont présentés comme des endroits où les liens sociaux sont faibles, 
à l'inverse des quartiers résidentiels. Cependant l'argument central de cet article 
est que Vattachement à un lieu et le sentiment d'appartenance sont fonction du 
type et de la qualité des liens sociaux locaux. Cet article étudie le sentiment 
d’appartenance dans des territoires soclalement défavorisés en utilisant et en 
adaptant des concepts et des analyses classiques de l'Ecologie humaine, formulés 
par des sociologues renommés de Chicago, Robert Park et Ernest W. Burgess. On 
examine aussi des contributions sociologiques récentes sur le sentiment d'appar- 
tenance et l'attachement au lieu, en incluant des études empiriques récentes sur le 
sujet. Je soutiens que deux territoires socialement défavorisés, ayant des profils 
sociaux similaires, tels qu’on peut le mesurer avec des variables sociologiques 
traditionnelles, comme le revenu moyen, le niveau de formation, le chómage, la 
composition ethnique, les allocations sociales etc. peuvent être très différents en ce 
qui concerne la communauté locale et les réseaux sociaux locaux. 


Mots-clés: communauté locale + école sociologique de Chicago + ghetto + sentiment 
d'appartenance + territoire en transition 
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El sentimiento de pertenencia en nuevas zonas urbanas de transición 
Anja Jørgensen 


En la mayoría de la literatura contemporánea es raro encontrar análisis que sugieran 
que los lazos sociales y el sentido de pertenencia pueden ser fuertes en áreas con 
privaciones sociales. En la clásica tradición sociológica de Chicago, en las obras de 
Park y col y The Ghetto de Louis Wirth, las áreas residenciales son descritas, 
respectivamente, como lugares en los cuales los lazos sociales son flojos, y como 
lugares con fuertes lazos. Sin embargo, un punto central en este artículo es que el 
sentido de lugar y pertenencia están relacionados con el tipo y la calidad de los 
lazos sociales locales. El artículo discute el sentido de pertenencia en áreas con 
privaciones sociales, usando y adaptando conceptos clásicos y perspectivas de la 
Ecología Humana, como fue formulada por los sociólogos clásicos de Chicago 
Robert Park y Ernest W. Burgess. También van a ser tratadas contribuciones socio- 
lógicas recientes sobre la pertenencia y el sentido de lugar, incluyendo estudios 
empíricos recientes sobre el tema. Mantengo que dos barrios con privaciones 
sociales con un perfil social idéntico, medido por variables sociológicas tradicio- 
nales como ingresos medios, nivel educacional, desempleo, etnicidad, beneficios 
de asistencia social, etc. pueden ser muy diferentes en cuanto a la comunidad local 
y las redes sociales locales. 


Palabras clave: comunidad local + escuela de sociología de Chicago + gueto 
+ pertenencia + zona en transición 


Mémoire collective 4 une époque de mondialisation: apprendre 
de quoi il faut se souvenir et comment 
Barbara A. Misztal 


Cet article montre que les tentatives de conceptualiser le boom mémoriel dans des 
sociétés amnésiques ont abouti A un conflit entre deux courants théoriques: 
l'approche qui met l'accent sur l'importance du souvenir et la perspective qui 
souligne la valeur de l'oubli. Cet article affirme que l’on ne peut tenir pour acquis 
ni la valeur de la mémoire, ni celle de l'oubli et il montre que toute recherche de 
solutions possibles à cette relation dialectique entre le souvenir et l'oubli devrait 
étre entreprise de maniére a cultiver une relation avec le passé qui améliore le 
bien-être sociétal actuel. Un tel raisonnement nous amène à juger de la valeur de 
la mémoire cosmopolite en fonction de sa capacité à influencer les communautés 
politiques post-nationalistes et solıdaristes. Si l’on accepte qu'il faut juger l'acte de 
mettre le passé au service du présent, nous devons remettre en question les projets 
opposés de la citoyenneté cosmopolite, l’un qui affirme que le souvenir est vital 
pour entretenir la pluralité et la diversité dans la mondialisation, et l’autre qui 
meiste sur l'importance de l'oubli pour l'émergence d'une politique de la citoyenneté 
mondiale. Après avoir présenté ces perspectives opposées sur l'importance de la 
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mémoire pour le développement de la citoyenneté cosmopolite, l'article cherche 
une approche de la mémoire qui serait mieux adaptée aux projets qui visent a 
assurer une solidarité et des droits de l’homme post-nationalistes, tout en proté- 
geant les droits culturels, les droits des minorités et l'identité personnelle. 


Mots-clés: cosmopolite + mémoire + oubli + société mondiale 


La memoria colectiva en una era global: aprendiendo 
cómo y qué recordar 
Barbara A. Misztal 


El artículo argumenta que los intentos de conceptualizar el boom de la memoria 
en sociedades amnésicas han conducido a un choque entre dos posiciones teóricas: 
el abordaje que enfatiza la significancia de recordar y la perspectiva que insiste en 
el valor de olvidar. Afirma que ni el valor de la memoria, ni el valor del olvidar 
pueden darse como seguros, y argumenta que cualquier búsqueda de posibles 
resoluciones a la relación dialéctica entre recordar y olvidar debería ser tomada en 
beneficio de cultivar una relación con el pasado que aumenta el bienestar social en 
el presente. Tal razonamiento nos lleva a juzgar el valor de la memoria cosmopolita 
en términos de su capacidad de dar forma a comunidades políticas solidarísticas 
postnacionales. La aceptación de la necesidad de juzgar el acto de poner el pasado 
al servicio del presente requiere que cuestionemos los proyectos contrastantes de 
la ciudadanía cosmopolita, el uno afirmando que recordar es vital para sostener la 
pluralidad y diversidad de un global, y el otro que subraya la importancia de 
olvidar para el surgimiento de las políticas de la ciudadanía global. Después de 
presentar puntos de vista contrastantes sobre la importancia de la memoria para 
el desarrollo de la ciudadanía cosmopolita, el artículo busca un abordaje de la 
memoria que sea más adecuado para proyectos que tienen como objetivo asegurar 
la solidaridad postnacionalista y los derechos humanos, al tiempo que protejan los 
derechos culturales, los derechos de las minorías, y la identidad personal. 


Palabras clave: cosmopolita + memoria + olvidar + sociedad global 


Blessé par des tirs de son propre camp: politiques palliatives et conflit 
interne dans le mouvement des malades de la guerre du Golfe 
Sherry Cable et Thomas E. Shriver 


Les mouvements politiques cherchent à influencer la manière dont l'on fait les 
politiques, mais ils se caractérisent souvent par des conflits internes qui, d'après 
certains analystes, réduisent leurs chances d’obtenir un changement social Nous 
étudions les conséquences des conflits à l’intérieur du mouvement des malades de 
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la guerre du Golfe sur la réalisation de certaines täches essentielles pour influencer 
les politiques. En faisant des interviews approfondies, de l'observation participante 
et l'analyse de documents, nous évaluons les résultats politiques de ce mouvement, 
nous examinons les raisons du conflit et nous analysons la maniére dont le conflit 
a bloqué la réalisation de täches politiquement appropriées. Nous avons découvert 
que les conflits internes au mouvement, dus aux points de vue divergents des 
activistes sur les intentions du gouvernement en matiére d’expositions dangereuses 
des vétérans, ont empéché la réalisation de täches essentielles pour obtenir une 
influence politique. En conséquence, la pression du public a été insuffisante pour 
accélérer la crise de légitimité de l'Etat, ce qui a permis aux responsables gouver- 
nementaux d'échapper aux demandes du mouvement social et à leurs responsabilités, 
tout en donnant l'impression qu'ils répondaient au problème en élaborant et en 
mettant en place une vague politique. Le résultat en a été une politique palliative 
plutöt que curative. 


Mots-clés: dangers environnementaux + maladie de la guerre du Golfe + maladies 
environnementales contestées + mouvements sociaux 


Heridos por fuego amistoso: paliativos policiales y conflicto interno 
en el movimiento de la enfermedad de la Guerra del Golfo 
Sherry Cable y Thomas E. Shriver 


Los movimientos políticos buscan influenciar las políticas, pero están tfpica- 
mente marcados por conflictos de intra-movimientos que según indican los 
analistas reducen el logro del cambio social Examinamos los efectos que tiene 
el conflicto dentro del movimiento de la enfermedad de la Guerra del Golfo para 
la ejecución de tareas de movimiento críticas para la influencia de políticas. 
Usando entrevistas a fondo, observación-participante, y análisis de documentos, 
evaluamos el resultado de políticas de movimiento, examinamos la sustancia 
del conflicto, y analizamos las maneras en que el conflicto dificulté la ejecución 
de tareas de movimiento relevantes para las políticas. Encontramos que los con- 
flictos intra-movimiento sobre los puntos de vista divergentes de los activistas 
respecto a la intencionalidad del gobierno, en relación con las peligrosas revela- 
clones de los veteranos, perjudicó la ejecución de tareas de movimiento más 
críticas para la influencia de las políticas. Consecuentemente, la presión pública 
fue insuficiente para precipitar una crisis de legitimación para el Estado, permi- 
tiendo a los oficiales del gobierno evadir exigencias de movimiento y responsa- 
bilidad, mientras comunicaban la imagen de receptibilidad a partir de 
formulaciones e implementaciones débiles de políticas. El resultado fue el de 
paliativos de políticas más que curativos. 
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Palabras clave: enfermedad de la Guerra del Golfo + enfermedad medioambiental 
contestada + movimientos sociales + riesgos medioambientales 


Les Bases sociales du patriotisme américain: effet négatif des statuts 
de dominés et des formations longues 
Yoshito Ishio 


Cet article étudie les effets des variables sociodémographiques sur le patriotisme 
américain à partir des données de l'enquête nationale de 2004. Il montre l'utilité de 
l'analyse en terme de domination de groupes pour expliquer les effets de la race/ 
ethnicité, de la religion, de l’âge et de la classe socioéconomique sur le patriotisme. 
Que les structures de la hiérarchie sociale soient basées sur la race /ethnicité, la reli- 
gion, l’âge ou la classe socioéconomique, les membres des groupes socialement domi- 
nants sont plus émotionnellement attachés á leur pays que les groupes socialement 
subordonnés. Cependant on peut aussi adopter une perspective en terme de sociali- 
sation pour expliquer les effets négatifs des formations longues sur le patriotisme. Le 
monde universitaire américain peut socialiser les étudiants de telle maniére qu'ils 
intériorisent des valeurs et des normes qui remettent en question le patriotiame. 


Mots-clés: attachement au pays + patriotisme + religion civile 


Las bases sociales del patriotismo americano: los efectos negativos 
de los estatus subordinados y la educación avanzada 
Yoshito Ishio 


Basados en una serie de datos de una encuesta nacional de 2004, este artículo 
examina los efectos de variables sociodemográficas en el patriotismo americano. 
Este artículo demuestra la utilidad de la perspectiva generalizada de dominancia de 
grupo para explicar los efectos en el patriotismo de la raza /etnicidad, religión, edad 
y clase socioeconómica. Sea que las estructuras socialmente jerárquicas estén basa- 
das en raza / etnicidad, o en religión, edad, o clase socioeconómica, los miembros de 
grupos socialmente dominantes están emocionalmente más ligados a su país, que 
los grupos socialmente subordinados. Sin embargo, la perspectiva de socialización 
es aplicable en la explicación de un efecto negativo de la educación avanzada en 
patriotismo. El mundo académico americano puede quizás socializar a sus estu- 
diantes en la internalización de valores y normas que cuestionan el patriotismo. 


Palabras clave: patriotismo + religión civil + sentimiento nacional 
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Revisiter le röle de la connaissance formelle et pratique 
avec le point de vue de la sociologie des professions: 

le cas de la Slovénie 

Samo Pavlin, Ivan Svetlik et Julia Evetts 


L'article s'interroge d’abord sur la manière dont la complexité des connaissances 
professionnelles pratiques est liée a, ou reflétée dans, la hiérarchie verticale des 
niveaux de formation. La thöorie de la ‘sociologie des groupes professionnels’ fait 
une nette distinction entre le savour tacite pratique et le savoir formel explicite, 
distinction qui est systématique dans les programmes de formation. Elle postule 
que les professions dont le travail pratique est plus exigeant et plus complexe, 
comme les médecins ou les avocats, nécessitent des formations universitaires, 
alors que les programmes de formation pour les autres métiers (par exemple des 
opérateurs de machines) restent à juste titre à de plus faibles niveaux. Dans cet 
article, nous regardons sı c’est vraiment le cas. Nous allons au-dela de cette ques- 
tion et nous examinons les connaissances professionnelles pratiques: compétences 
requises pour faire ce métier, modes d’apprentissage et degré d’intellectualité du 
travail. Nous analysons lequel de ces éléments est le plus important pour les plus 
hauts niveaux de formation. Enfin nous développons une classification simple des 
métiers en fonction de leur niveau de savoirs pratiques et du niveau correspon- 
dant de formation à réussir. Pour tester ces hypothèses exploratoires et les confir- 
mer, nous utilisons une enquéte pilote en Slovénie, qui comprend 63 groupes 
professionnels avec des niveaux de formation trés divers. Nous replacons nos 
résultats dans le contexte de la tradition éducative d’Europe centrale (à laquelle la 
Slovénie appartient), où l'accent est toujours mis sur une formation systématique, 
structurée scientifiquement et fondée théoriquement. 


Mots-clés: apprentissage par processus informationnel + apprentissage social 
+ compétences + formation abstraite + métier + profession + soclologie des 
professions + travail manuel 


Revisitando el papel del conocimiento formal y präctico desde una 
perspectiva de la sociologfa de las profesiones: el caso de Eslovenia 
Samo Pavlin, Ivan Svetlik y Julia Evetts 


El artículo comienza con la pregunta de cómo la complejidad del conocimiento 
ocupacional práctico está relacionada con, y reflejada en, la clasificación vertical 
de los logros educacionales. La teoría de la “sociología de los grupos profesionales’ 
diferencia claramente entre conocimiento práctico tácito y conocimiento explf- 
cito formal, el cual es sistemizado en programas educacionales. Supone que 
aquellas ocupaciones cuyo trabajo práctico es más exigente y complejo, como 
doctores y abogados, requieren programas universitarios, mientras los progra- 
mas educacionales de otras ocupaciones (por ejemplo operadores de máquinas) 
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se mantienen apropiadamente en niveles inferiores. En este artfculo estudiamos 
si este es realmente el caso o no. Vamos mäs allä de esta pregunta y observamos 
el conocimiento präctico ocupacional: competencias ocupacionales requeridas, 
modos de aprendizaje e intelectualidad del trabajo. Estudiamos cuales de estos 
elementos son los más importantes para niveles más elevados de logros educa- 
cionales. Finalmente, desarrollamos una clasificación simple de ocupaciones 
según el nivel de conocimiento práctico y el correspondiente nivel de logro 
educacional. Para testar estas hipótesis confirmatorias y exploratorias usamos 
una encuesta piloto eslovena que abarca 63 grupos ocupacionales con muy 
diversos niveles de educación formal. Nuestros hallazgos son colocados en el 
contexto de la tradición educacional centroeuropea (a la cual pertenece Eslovenia), 
donde persiste el énfasis en educación sistemática, científicamente estructurada, 
y teóricamente fundada. 


Palabras clave: aprendizaje de información-procesada + aprendizaje social 
+ competencias + educación formal + ocupación + profesión + sociología de las 
profesiones + trabajo manual 


Attribution de positions sociales dans une classe: les interactions et 
les relations dans les classes de cours préparatoires de l'école primaire 
et leurs conséquences 

Roger Häussling 


Avec une approche en termes d’analyse qualitative de réseau social, cet article 
présente deux ‘systèmes d’inégalités sociales’ sur lesquels l’enseignement est 
fondé: le premier est le cadre institutionnel et organisationnel qui structure les 
rencontres entre enseignants et élèves, et le second est un système d'inégalités 
sociales incorporé au niveau des émotions et des affects. Les deux systèmes sem- 
blent pratiquement inévitables et ils échappent à toute tentative de contrôle volon- 
taire, étant donnée la nature tacite de leur fonctionnement lors des interactions 
dans la salle de classe. Cet article montre comment le réseau des relations sociales 
agit dès les premières années d'école pour renforcer ces deux systèmes d'inégalité 
sociale et comment ils s’affectent mutuellement dans la salle de classe. Pour cela, 
on a étudié deux classes de cours préparatoire à l’école primaire, en utilisant plu- 
sieurs méthodes. Les résultats amènent clairement à ces conclusions: dans les 
deux classes étudiées, il se met en place une configuration de relations qui consis- 
tent en une série de positions spécifiques (d'élèves), et toutes les parties impli- 
quées ont la même perception de cette configuration sociale. Ces positions 
sociales, qui offrent chacune des opportunités différentes d'apprentissage, se 
voient à la fois dans les interactions (comme le montre l'analyse des enregistre- 
ments vidéos) et dans les récits d'élèves (comme les interviews le prouvent). De 
tels processus de stabilisation déterminent précocement la carrière des élèves et font 
de la salle de classe un espace d'apprentissage ‘poreux’. 
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Asignaciön de posiciones sociales en clase: interacciones 
y relaciones en clases de escuelas de educación primaria 
y sus consecuencias 

Roger Häussling 


Usando el abordaje de la investigación cualitativa de redes sociales, este artículo 
enfoca dos ‘sistemas de desigualdad social’ en base de los cuales se organiza el 
aprendizaje: uno es el entorno institucional y organizacional que estructura los 
encuentros entre profesores y estudiantes, el otro es un sistema de desigualdad 
social incorporada al nivel de las emociones y afectos. Ambos sistemas parecen ser 
virtualmente inevitables y, debido a la tácita naturaleza de su funcionamiento en 
las interacciones en clase, escapan a los intentos de control deliberado. El artículo 
demuestra cómo la red de relaciones sociales en los grados iniciales actúa para 
reforzar ambos sistemas de desigualdad social y cómo ellos mutuamente afectan 
el uno al otro en el marco de la clase. Dos grupos de alumnos de primaria fueron 
estudiados para este propósito usando métodos mixtos. Los apoyan 
claramente estas conclusiones: en los dos casos estudiados, ha emergido la confi- 
guración de relaciones que consisten en una variedad de distintas posiciones (de 
estudiantes), y todas las partes envolvidas tienen una percepción similar de esta 
configuración social. Estas posiciones sociales, cada una de las cuales ofrece dife- 
rentes oportunidades para aprender, se reflejan tanto en las interacciones (como 
evidencia el análisis de video), como en las historias de los estudiantes (como se 
evidencia en las entrevistas). Tales procesos de estabilización determinan tempra- 
namente las carreras de los estudiantes y tornan “poroso” el entorno de la clase 


como un lugar de aprendizaje. 


Palabras clave: desigualdad + educación + emociones + estudiantes + interacciones 
en clase + profesores + redes sociales 
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Editorial Addendum 

With respect to the paper entitled ‘Explaining Daughter 
Devaluation and the Issue of Missing Women In South Asla 
and the UK’ by Alsha Gill and Trishima MitraKahn which 
appeared In Current Sociology Vol 57(5): 684-703 (2009), 
the first author (Dr QII) wishes to offer thanks and acknowt- 
edgement to Dr Matthew McCartney for his substantial 
Involvement as lead author in an sarller draft of this article 
which appeared as a working paper: McCartney, M. and 
GIll, A. (2007), ‘From South Asla to Diaspora: Missing 
Women and Migration, SOAS Department of Economics 
Working Papers, No. 152: 1-33. In that paper Dr Gill contrib- 
uted more of the soclology/UK side of the argument and Dr 
McCartney more of the South Asıa/ Economics side of the 
analysis. The article In Current Sociology builds upon that 
working paper (especially parts two and four) In Its struc- 
ture. Although the article In Current Sociology has devel 
oped In significant ways compared to the original working 
paper, approximately one elghth of the text closely mirrors 
that paper. 


Introduction 
Childhood Sociology - Defining the State 
of the Art and Ensuring Reflection 


Doris Buhler-Nlederberger 
University of Wuppertal 





abstract: This article outlines the approach underlying the articles in this monograph 
issue of the journal. The sociology of childhood is still a young branch of the 
discipline, as ‘little actors’ have for a long time tended to be overlooked by 
sociologists. The main question that was considered to be of real sociological 
interest concerned the transformation of ‘little savages’ into civilized, reliable social 
actors, into adult actors, namely socialization. In contrast, the new sociological 
view of children fosters the study of a variety of children’s issues, addressing 
questions which are overlooked, excluded, marginalized or rendered illegitimate by 
the focus on socialization. Some important starting points and the central concepts 
of the ‘new’ childhood sociology - as it is often characterized by its proponents — 
are outlined. The development and ‘state of the art’ of this sociological field in 
different countries needs to be compared and reflected against the background of 
everyday assumptions and social problems in each of the respective societies in 
order to foster the further production of sociologically relevant knowledge - this 
constituted the programmatic approach of the articles assembled here. 


keywords: child as actor + generational order + international comparison + 
sociology of childhood 


Childhood sociology is still a relatively young branch of sociology. The 
state of the art in the sociology of childhood, which this monograph issue 
of Current Sociology outlines, shows that it has nevertheless already been 
very successful in many ways: in defining a new theoretical perspective 
on children and childhood, in stimulating rich and multifaceted empirical 
research, in fostering methodological advances and in influencing applied 
professions, as well as social policy and other disciplines, in their view of 
and strategies towards childhood. But, to admit it frankly, it has found 
very little resonance in sociological theory or general social structural 
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analysis. These core domains of sociology tend to ignore children as social 
actors and a distinct social category, and the emergence of childhood soci- 
ology as a new sociological field has not altered this very much. While this 
may be less true than some decades ago, it is nevertheless still the case that 
‘little’ actors are no actors — and many sociologists tend to see and handle 
it this way, for sociologists like ‘everything to be great — events as well as 
ideas’ (Hughes, 1984: 497). And who among today’s sociologists would 
believe that the famous Thomas theorem, ‘If men define situations as real 
they are real in their consequences’ (Thomas and Thomas, 1928: 527), is 
written in the methodological appendix of a book about maladjusted chil- 
dren? Or that it is in fact a plea to grasp the perspective of any participant, 
and therefore also children’s voice, in order to reconstruct children’s devi- 
ant career that brings them into the institutions of resocialization? Any 
serious sociologist would suggest that such important sociological 
insights resulted out of the study of more ‘significant’ topics than children. 

Of course, sociology has never ignored children completely — but almost 
completely. In the 1980s, Ambert (1986) showed that the percentage of arti- 
cles dealing with children in renowned sociological journals was minimal. 
Further, she found that this had a solid tradition as great sociologists almost 
never mentioned children - with the exception of the ones who wrote about 
socialization such as Durkheim and Parsons. In some countries, this picture 
has remained unchanged until relatively recently. Needless to say, sociolo- 
gists always thought they were including children, but this was primarily 
only through research and scientific discourses about families or education. 
What children really did, what their wishes and perspectives were, what 
their share in the distribution of economic resources (in society as well as in 
family) was, what kinds of interactions they were involved in and what their 
own. contribution to social relations consisted of, all these questions were 
taken to be of only limited interest until a few years ago. The main question 
that was considered to be of real sociological interest concerned the transfor- 
mation of the little ‘savages’ and ‘primitives’ (Durkheim, 1938), of the 'bar- 
barian invasion’ (Parsons, 1951: 208), of the ‘child [which] is one thing at one 
time and another at another’ (Mead, 1934: 159) into civilized, reliable social 
actors, into adult actors — in short the socialization of children away from 
nature and towards culture. In contrast, the new sociological view of chil- 
dren which has gained ground now fosters studies on a variety of children’s 
issues, addressing questions which are overlooked, excluded, marginalized 
or rendered illegitimate by the focus on socialization. This was summed up 
in a very recent introduction to a collection of papers which suggests child- 
hood sociology is still ‘a baby’, but a baby who can already teach a lesson to 
its mother, the sociology of education (Petitat, 2006). 

The primary intention of this monograph issue of Current Sociology is to 
show the state of the art in childhood sociology. Each of the following articles 
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reports not only on the development of research and theoretical debates, but 
also on the existence of scientific associations, important publications, book 
series and journals and courses and study programmes in a particular coun- 
try or language area. At first glance, the logic of a national-level analysis of 
such aspects of childhood sociology would seem to have its origin outside 
science and even to be antithetical to its very principles. Of course, science in 
its own terms would claim to have no national or linguistic boundaries, and 
even if they did exist in spite of our best scientific intentions, they should not 
be reinforced. However, that said, we chose a national level of analysis in 
order to examine whether, and how, societal influences have been at play 
with respect to the production and distribution of scientific concepts and 
paradigms in childhood sociology. It is our intention to reconstruct the devel- 
opment of sociological research on children as it developed in interconnec- 
tion with the position and meaning given to children and childhood in the 
respective societies. The reports in this issue are, therefore, also informative 
about actual public and political discussions in the various countries and 
include data concerning children’s general position in society, relating such 
information to scientific discourses; that is, to the questions that sociologists 
do or do not ask about children and childhood, to the importance they 
attribute to childhood as a research field and to the resonance of these issues 
in sociology and society. In this way, the comparison of different countries 
allows us to study the relation between sociological research and societal 
assumptions and conditions concerning children in a variety of contexts. The 
reports brought together in this book are from a heterogeneous collection of 
countries: Australia, Brazil, Finland, France, Italy, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Romania, the UK and the USA. The inclusion of these countries was based 
not only on being able to identify some continuity in a sociology of childhood 
presence in a particular country, but also on the desire to be able to reflect on 
this sociological enterprise across a broad spectrum of countries. This 
approach reveals the extensive variation there has been in how sociologies of 
childhood have emerged and developed, and the processes by which this has 
come about. It is nevertheless regrettable, that — due to the criterion of some 
continuity of sociological childhood research there is a preponderance of 
western countries in our selection — as the study of African and Asian coun- 
tries may give valuable insights into local transformations of globally hege- 
monic perspectives towards childhood (Bühler-Niederberger and van 
Krieken, 2008). 

Inevitably, the sociological claim on children and childhood as a 
research domain meets a recurring obstacle: children’s behaviour, chil- 
dren’s capacities, children’s needs and children’s problems are mostly 
taken to be part of a universal children’s ‘nature’. The disciplines that suc- 
cessfully stake their claim in the explanation of universals in human 
development and the human species tend to dominate childhood and 
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children as fields of study. These include psychology, pedagogy and, 
increasingly, the neurosciences. The knowledge which they produce is 
continuously woven into societal assumptions and practices concerning 
children and ‘proper childhood’. In this way ‘common sense’ knowledge 
about children is shaped and reshaped, which has a high moral impact, at 
least in the middle classes of modern western societies. Astonishingly 
enough, this assumption of a universal children’s ‘nature’ has not been 
shaken by the constantly changing views of the leading sciences nor by 
the contradictory advice they frequently give to parents (Badinter, 1981; 
Baker, 2001; Hardyment, 1983; Schütze, 1991). Further, it has been only 
slightly weakened by the findings of historical and culture comparative 
research, which have showed very clearly that notions of children and 
childhood, as well as the lives of real children and the materialities of real 
childhoods, differ considerably across time and space (cf. Ariés, 1960; 
Hawes and Hiner, 1991; Knibiehler, 2002; Sommerville, 1990). Although 
such relativization should have provoked a need for sociological 
approaches, the turn to sociology seems to have been occasioned by other 
events; the reports included here show, for example, that the individuali- 
zation of private life was a pre-eminent impetus for the rise of sociological 
interest in children. One of the most important elements of institutional- 
ized childhood and the common sense knowledge which attends it is the 
protective exclusion of children from public life, and consequently from 
what ‘adult’ society is. This being ‘outside society’ means being ‘outside 
sociology’, which leads to few sociological questions being asked about 
such an excluded group, apart from the one concerning the adequate 
preparation of children for future participation in the world: the question of 
socialization — as mentioned earlier — and those supplementary questions 
concerning the social conditions that might endanger ‘proper childhood’ 
and, therefore, proper preparation for the future. The individualization of 
private life — and this means both the normative displacement from the 
concentration on its collectives to a concentration on the individual mem- 
bers — and very concrete phenomena like a rising divorce rate and increased 
workforce participation by mothers accompanied by an increased need for 
institutional childcare, made children more visible again; it brought them 
back into society’s field of vision. Growing rates of poverty especially 
affecting children, and an erosion of the notion and reality of ‘normal child- 
hood’ at society’s margins, have added to this increase in visibility. 
Meanwhile, the starting point of the so-called ‘new’ childhood 

as it is often characterized by its proponents — has involved establishing 
a distance from such everyday notions of children and childhood, as they 
are also interwoven with scientific notions of children’s nature, and this 
still functions as an important point of reference, however theoretically and 
methodologically manifold childhood sociological studies otherwise may be. 
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Childhood sociology as a sociological enterprise stepped back from common 
notions of children/childhood and opened up a space for new questions and 
new analyses. It gained such a distance through its two most important theo- 
retical concepts: the child as social actor and the generational order. Both 
into question. The common view conceives of children only as actorsin-the- 
becoming, involving a long process of socialization, something which has 
been called a ‘second birth’ that transforms a mere organism into a human 
actor (Handel, 1988) and which is so clearly expressed in the depreciatory 
formulations concerning children found in the work of the classical sociolo- 
gists. In contrast, the concept of the child as a social actor implies a turn from 
future to present, from children’s learning and preparation for adult life to 
ongaing interactions in everyday worlds in the here and now. The concept of 
the child as a social actor underlines children’s competence and knowledge in 
such interactions. Ethnomethodologists and symbolic interactionists were 
among the first to show, in microscopic analyses of interaction processes 
with and among children, that children in fact worked with a rich and subtle 
understanding of social ordering. Social interactions, which had been under- 
stood before merely as socialization processes and therefore as processes in 
which pre-social beings were taught social behaviour, could now be seen in a 
new light as situations that were made possible only by this interactional 
competence, a competence that even very young children could exercise. This 
was called the ‘paradox of socialization’, in that socialization is an endeavour 
which can work only if all participants are capable social actors (Denzin, 1971, 
1977; Mackay, 1974; Mehan, 1974; Payne, 1976; Sacks, 1974; Speier, 1976; 
Waksler, 1986). Several studies of peer interaction and the interaction of chil- 
en E A 
actions constitute still an important topic of childhood research (see, for 
example, Chen et al, 2006; Corsaro, 2003; as well as many others mentioned 
in the following articles). In some way and a long time before the emergence 
of a proper childhood sociology, the scientific perspective towards the child as 
an actor was also present in the works of folklorists and cultural sociologists, 
who gained insight into the games, rhymes and customs of children and their 
transmission from generation to generation. They showed children to be social 
actors capable of enacting, repairing and transmitting their proper culture, 
which is partly hidden from adult eyes and quickly forgotten by juveniles, but 
all the same robust and outliving many generations of children (see Opie and 
Opie, 1959, 1969). 

The other important concept of childhood sociology, the concept of 
generational order, constitutes a break with the previous view of adult- 
child relations. This concept conceives of such relations as a social arrange- 
ment between the two generational categories, adults and children, with 
notions of rights and duties attributed to these categories by the respective 
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societies — and it analyses this arrangement as an element of social structure 
which is tightly bound to other (unequal) distributions of social resources 
by class, gender, race and cultural groups (Alanen, 1994; Alanen and 
Mayall, 2001; Bühler-Niederberger, 2005; Qvortrup, 1987, 1995; Ovortrup et 
al., 1994; Zeiher, 1995). In the previous view, as it was developed, for exam- 
ple, by socialization theories and research, such relations had been defined 
by the requirements of socialization as functional prerequisites and thus as 
both inevitable and indispensable in the way they were organized (Parsons 
and Bales, 1955). In other words, perceptions of human nature itself and the 
necessity of fitting it to society defined the essential framing of these 
relations — furthermore these guidelines were comfortably close to modern 
middle-class values. Meanwhile, in the perspective of a generationally 
ordered society, the relations of adults and children appear as a social con- 
struction, continuously worked out (James and Prout, 1990). While step- 
ping back from common and everyday notions of children and childhood, 
the ‘new’ sociology of childhood has also articulated a clear distance from 
socialization theory. As a consequence, socialization theory was criticized 
for being adult-centric in its neglect of children’s ‘actorship’; for being ahis- 
torical in the generalization of a specific, socially constructed arrangement 
of childhood; and for being blind towards inequalities and particular inter- 
ests implicated in this arrangement (Alanen, 1988, 1989). 

Gaining distance from taken-for-granted notions of children and 
childhood -we might call them ‘folk theories’ (Wieder and Zimmermann, 
1976) — has been essential to the constitution of a childhood sociology, 
Le. for a sociological analysis of childhood which goes beyond the 
inevitably limited questions that prevailed. The readers of this publica- 
tion may judge for themselves if there are enough, and enough new, 
substantial questions which this new distance makes it possible to raise 
and if therefore childhood can be legitimately established as a justifiable 
research field of sociology. The new childhood sociological position also 
legitimates a kind of advocacy which promotes the enhancement of pos- 
sibilities for children’s ‘actorship’ and for greater participation of chil- 
dren in important decisions in private and public life. Such advocacy is- either 
outspokenly or in a more clandestine way - part of the role definition 
adopted by many childhood sociologists. Giving a voice to a social 
minority is a concern shared with feminist sociology, and the concept of 
generational order as a social construction has been coined in a clear 
analogy to the concept of a gender order (Alanen, 1994; Leonard, 1990; 
Mayall, 2000, 2003). This may occasionally lead to children’s actorship 
being essentialized rather than analysed and therefore affect the quality 
as well as the credibility of childhood sociological research (King, 2007; 
Prout, 2000). In any case, it is important for childhood sociologists to 
ensure the continuity of a heuristically seminal distance from common 
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sense notions of children and childhood - including the notions and 
concepts that they foster or advocate themselves — and therefore to 
reflect their research activity and theoretical development continuously 
against the background of societal assumptions and practices in order 
to ensure this independence. Comparisons in space and time are 
indispensable instruments for making such assumptions recognizable, 
identifying blind spots and for adjusting unwittingly accepted obliga- 
tions towards taken-for-granted aspects of the everyday world. They are 
even more important for childhood sociologists than for feminist 
researchers, as children do not make up part of the adult scientific com- 
munity — although the idea of doing research with and by children is 
occasionally realized (see Fraser et al., 2004) - and are therefore always 
interpreted by other social groups, making more likely a relapse into a 
folk concept of ‘what a child is’ and “what a child needs’, ergo, the loss 
of analytical distance. 

While the reports in this issue of Current Sociology reconstruct the devel- 
opment of sociological childhood research against the social background 
of each respective country and the meanings and social position attrib- 
uted to children in that national setting, juxtaposing these reports results 
in conclusions — assembled in the final article - which attempt to establish 
the outcome of childhood sociology for the exploration and analysis of 
childhood, to reflect on future eligible directions for the sociological 
analysis of children and childhood and to identify the weak points of this 
special sociology. The conclusion will also be an attempt to identify the 
possible feedback of this research field for the analysis of society per se 
and what this means for sociology more generally. 
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abstract: This article discusses the main developments in Finnish childhood 
sociology from the 1980s to contemporary times. The early phase, influenced by 
historical and ethnological understandings of childhood, constituted and legiti- 
mated the sociological study of children and childhood, by understanding children 
as social actors and childhood as a permanent structure of society. A divide 
between actor- and structure-oriented approaches characterized this first phase. 
The 1990s brought with it a more political understanding of childhood, due to 
changes in the economic sector, in welfare politics and the ratification of the UN 
Convention on the Right of the Child. Recent work, partly informed by post- 
structural challenges, aims at developing more fluid and mobile concepts, trying 
to overcome the divide between action and structure. The organization and the 
consolidation of the research field have been rapid in recent years. 
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The Emerging Soclal Child 


Writing about the development of a research area is a difficult genre. 
Representing ‘the whole’ is impossible; including certain aspects while 
leaving others out is unavoidable. 1 have chosen to represent the emer- 
gence of a sociological field of research on children and childhood as 
passing through two phases, with profound changes in Finnish society 
and welfare policy in the beginning of the 1990s as the watershed between 
them. I am perfectly aware that such a representation does not give credit 
to all kinds of sociological child research that have been carried out. How 
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I have found my way in the research field myself of course also influences 
how I understand its historical background and present state. As a back- 
ground, I reflect on ‘where we have come from’; on understandings of 
children and childhood that preceded the sociological interest in childhood; 
and developments in neighbouring research fields that helped in developing 
a sociological perspective on children. 

‘A specific children’s tradition is born only where a wild tribe known 
as the kids is able to isolate itself from the surrounding adults and by dint 
of daily contacts to create its own behavioural norms’ (Virtanen, 1978: 11). 
Starting with Rafael Helanko’s study Turun poikasakit [Boy Gangs in 
Turku] in 1953, children’s lore, a research tradition in Finnish ethnology, 
folklore and linguistics, had a strong influence on the understanding of 
children and childhood, especially in the 1960s and 1970s. Helanko’s 
study was actually sociologically framed and alongside this the children’s 
lore tradition also generated a marginal interest within sociology. Children’s 
lore consisted of traditional play, games, rhymes, jokes, ghost stories and 
teasing traditions. The expressions of child lore and its variations in dif- 
ferent parts of the country was systematically examined (see, for example, 
the work of Helanko, Leea Virtanen, Seppo Knuuttila and Ulla Lipponen). 
Child lore research emphasized the peer group as a source of fun and 
enjoyment, and as upholder and reproducer of the tradition from one gen- 
eration of children to the next. Later work in the tradition was informed 
by the work of Iona and Peter Opie on children’s games and lore in the 
UK (Opie and Opie, 1969). 

A fear that a diminishing child population, in combination with urbani- 
zation and the disappearance of children’s own spaces, would wipe out 
the conditions for children’s autonomous play and games, and their repro- 
duction, was increasingly expressed in the 1980s (‘Onko lasten . . .”, 1987). 
The fear that children’s play would come to an end indicates the beginning 
of a shift in the understanding of childhood. Childhood understood as 
segregated from the realities of the adult world and children as inhabiting 
a safe, protected world of play, fantasy and innocence (Stephens, 1995: 14) 
gradually gave way to a view of children as integrated in society’s struc- 
tures, relations and orders, and thus also in processes of social change. 
Regarding the child as a social being and childhood as integrated in society 
was the starting point for a broader sociological interest in childhood. 

In this early phase, childhood sociologists were influenced by the child lore 
tradition but at the same time sought to distance themselves from that 
approach. This dilemma prefigured, on the one hand, later criticisms of the 
child lore tradition in terms of it being essentialist and making naturalizing 
presumptions about children’s ‘own culture’ and its separateness and dis- 
tance from the adult world (James et al, 1998: 81-100). Action-oriented 
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approaches gained from the child lore tradition, in particular through the 
centrality given to the peer group in children’s social life and social relations. 
Interest in manifestations of children’s culture has persisted in Nordic Child 
Cultural Research Network (BIN-Norden), a Nordic network on research in 
children’s culture’ bringing together scholars from many different disciplines, 

Making the child ‘social’ and childhood part of society has benefited 
from deconstructions of ideological figures and images of women and 
femininity (Alanen, 1992: 26-52). There are noticeable similarities and 
parallels in the social situation of women and children. Children have met 
the same fate of being represented as ‘the Other’ and treated as a deviation 
from an adult norm as have women in relation to men. Feminist decon- 
struction of the family as ‘natural’ and the reconstruction of it as a complex 
web of relations and power have assisted child research as well. One of the 
early tasks of childhood sociology was to liberate the study of children and 
childhood from its automatic subordination to the study of the family and 
to extend children’s social worlds outside the family (Alanen, 1992). 

Conceiving of the child as a social being was also helped along by discus- 
sions in the international field of cultural and social psychology (e.g. 
Bruner and Haste, 1987), rethinking even infants as capable of perspective- 
taking and as competent participators in social interaction. 


The First Phase: Legitimating the Study of 
Children 


To understand the child as a social being and childhood as an integrated part of 
society and its structures were key concerns in the early phase of Finnish child- 
hood sociology. The understanding of childhood as socially constructed and 
nl pre E 
paying tribute to Philippe Ariés’ (1962) work on the history of childhood. 
Challenging conceptualizations of childhood as a series of developmen- 
a 
early tasks of sociologists interested in children. The ‘developmental para- 
digm’ dominated studies of childhood at that time and a strong need was 
felt to counter it with more sociological understandings of childhood. The 
anticipatory understanding built into childhood as development was criti- 
cized for operating with a negative conception of childhood, for stating 
what a child is not rather than defining what a child is. “To be a child is to 
become something else’, summarized the critique of treating children as 
‘becomings’. From a sociological point of view it was important to concep- 
tualize children as being already in society, as children, and not only as 
future adults. Sociology was criticized for lacking a social understanding of 
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children and childhood, instead borrowing from psychological conceptu- 
alizations of childhood. In particular, the concept of socialization was under 
attack (Alanen, 1988). The work of Jens Qvortrup (1987) and Allison James, 
Alan Prout and Chris Jenks (James and Prout, 1990; James et al, 1998) pro- 
vided important international references. 

The first steps towards integrating the study of children and childhood 
into sociology represent a fairly sharp break with understanding childhood 
in terms of individual development. The sharp break is at least partly 
understandable against the background of the need to legitimate the study 
of childhood from sociological points of view and to address the invisibility 
of children and childhood inside sociology. This early phase strove towards 
establishing the study of childhood as a sociological field of study, with the 
aim to study children as children living their childhood. The detachment of 
the study of children from family sociology, under which childhood had 
been subsumed through the concept of socialization, was also one of the 
early contributions made in this field (Alanen, 1988; Strandell, 1988). 

The integration of children and childhood into sociology had from the 

a strong Nordic and tnternational connection. Jens Qvortrup 
(1985, 1987) in Denmark was one of the first sociologists to place child- 
hood on the sociological map, through his work on childhood in the divi- 
sion of labour in society and exchange relations between the child, the 
family and the state. In 1987-92, he led the research project ‘Childhood as 
a Social Phenomenon’ under the auspices of the European Centre for 
Social Welfare Policy and Research,’ bringing together a group of European 
researchers, among them the Finnish scholars Leena Alanen and Marjatta 
Bardy. The project’s ambitious aim was to ‘provide children and child- 
hood with “conceptual autonomy” ’ (Qvortrup et al., 1994: xiii). In 1986, 
another research project was initiated — “Childhood, Society and Development 
in the Nordic Countries’ (Joint Committee of the Nordic Social Science 
Research Councils) — aimed at comparing small children's everyday life 
and social experiences in the Nordic countries. The project was led by 
Lars Dencik, Roskilde University in Denmark, and Anja Riitta Lahikainen 
and Harriet Strandell participated from Finland. These two projects were 
important contexts for the development of sociological perspectives on 
children and childhood in Finland. 

To some extent the two projects seem to have followed a division 
between structure- and action-oriented approaches, a division which 
became common in the international research field at that time (and which 
has later come to be seen as problematic).The structure-oriented approach 
engaged in childhood as a permanent feature of society, comparable to class 
or gender (Alanen, 2003: 29). In addition to theoretical work, the structural 
approach has manifested itself in efforts to produce more child-centred 
statistical data. Methodologically, it has meant choosing the child as the 
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statistical unit, instead of, for example, the child’s family or the household. 
This makes it possible to study children as a group which can be compared 
to other population groups, e.g. in studies of distribution of resources. 
Work with making statistics child-centred has been concentrated on by 
Statistics Finland, with Hannele Sauli, a sociologist, as a leading propo- 
nent. The work has resulted in diligently used statistical reports on Finnish 
children (Kartovaara and Sauli, 2000, 2001; ‘Suomalainen lapsi’, 2007). 

The action-oriented approach has produced studies of children as social 
actors in different social environments. Action-oriented studies preferably 
work with ethnographic methods, addressing children’s everyday life, 
relations and actions. The institutional context of the day care centre has 
provided the setting for several studies, inspired by William Corsaro’s 
(1985) ethnographic study in such a centre in the US. In the Finnish context, 
Harriet Strandell’s (1994) study opened the floor for studies on children’s 
social interaction in day care institutions. Her study demonstrates the 
centrality of negotiations between children in the social organization of 
the everyday life of the day care centre and the limitations of the play 
concept for conceptualizing the social complexity of the institution. Anja 
Riitta Lehtinen’s (2000) study focused on children’s agency, resources and 
competencies as situated social practices in day care centres, paying atten- 
tion to differences between the children. Paula Eerola-Pennanen (2002) 
discussed theories of individualization in relation to children in day care, 
demonstrating that children are also individuals in the ways sociological 
theory conceives of individuality. Focusing on nationality, ethnicity and 
gender in children’s peer relations in a day care centre, Sirpa Lappalainen 
(2006) revealed how ‘Finnishness’ penetrates everyday activities, in spite 
of pronounced multicultural values. Ethnographic studies in day care 
centres have developed into a rich research tradition showing that children’s 
social worlds are not that different from those of adults. In addition, 
families, children’s homes and hospitals have been approached from the 
perspective of children’s actions and social experiences (Ritala-Koskinen, 
2001; Térrénen, 1999). Kirsi Lallukka’s (2003) study of how children construct 
and are constructed by age is a valuable contribution to the action-oriented 
approach in pointing to the richness in how children categorize, make 
differences and draw boundaries according to age 

A third strand in sociological approaches to childhood can be identified 
as a deconstructive approach. Here, notions of the child or childhood are 
treated as socially constructed discursive formations through which ideas 
of children and childhood are communicated in social life (Alanen, 2003: 
28-9). Leena Alanen’s theoretical work to deconstruct central concepts, 
like family and socialization, in order to allow sociological perspectives on 
childhood can be regarded as making an early contribution to this tradi- 
tion (Alanen, 1988, 1992). 
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In the early phase, sociologists mainly focused on opening new theoretical 
and methodological perspectives on children and childhood - possibilities 
to think differently about children. Organizationally, not very much hap- 
pened in this early period. A working group, “Childhood and Society”, 
financed by the Academy of Finland,’ was active in 1986-8, with the aim 
to strengthen contacts between researchers representing child research 
fields, which were not yet well established. A few smaller seminars were 
arranged in the period. In 1992, he Academy of Finland launched a 
research programme in child research. The programme integrated more 
established, psychological approaches with new, more social approaches, 
reproducing however the divide between structural and action-oriented 
approaches typical for this time. 

Childhood sociologists readily treated the child as an individual and a 
social being in his/her own right, and as already being in society and not 
only preparing for it. The study of children started to gain analytical inde- 
pendence from family studies, both on individual and aggregate levels. 
The vivid interest in children's peer groups was a result of efforts to 
expand children's social relations outside the family, but also a result of 
influence from the children's lore tradition and from youth research, both 
traditions in which the peer group and peer cultures have been rendered 
a strong position. 


A Historical Perspective on Chlidren's 
Individuality and Rights 


Why were childhood sociologists so ready to attribute individuality and 
agency to Finnish children? In doing this, sociology was part of an ongoing 
process of modernizing thinking about children and childhood, and about 
child—adult relations, on both an individual and societal level. In the 
course of this modernization, children’s rights of survival, care and educa- 
tion have been a central theme. According to the Swedish sociologist 
Göran Therborn (1993), the development of children’s rights can be seen 
as part of a vast cultural process of modernization, whereby certain princi- 
ples of egalitarian individualism are asserted in family and child matters. 
The Nordic countries have been in the vanguard of this development, in 
which a far-seeing legislation has played a most important role. Equal 
parental obligations and the best interest of the child have been paramount 
principles in creating a child-centred family as a ruling norm. Equality 
between children regardless of their parents’ marital status is another 
central ingredient (Therborn, 1993). 

Child-oriented egalitarian legislation had already been initiated in the 
Nordic countries in the 1910s—1920s, while most of the western world was 
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to follow only towards the end of the 20th century. The principle of equal 
rights of children born inside and outside marriage is a sensitive indicator 
of the position of children in a society’s normative system. The early 
realization of this principle thus also reflects specific Nordic historical 
traits and cultural traditions, such as a low degree of patriarchy and 
comparatively weak religious norms. The legal system was uniquely 
open to novel, egalitarian and individualist conceptions and the configu- 
ration of religion, law and weak patriarchy provided a favourable cultural 
context for the modern world’s first advance towards children’s rights in 
the period between 1910 and 1920 (Therborn, 1993). Even long before the 
ratification of the UN Convention on the Rights of the Child, the founda- 
tions were being laid for thinking of children as individuals with rights 
(Brembeck et al, 2004: 7). 

A second wave of child legislation occurred in the 1980s, extending 
children’s rights and equality further. Custody of the child was granted to 
both parents, regardless of the parents’ marital status. The Nordic countries 
were also in the vanguard in legislating for the legal prohibition of corporal 
punishment and the establishment of a child ombudsperson, an adminis- 
trative arrangement mirroring a quest for equality and individual rights 
for children. Norway was first to legislate on a child ombudsperson in 
1980, while Finland followed only in 2006. 

Nordic welfare state politics in the period after the Second World War 
were built on these long-established ideals of individuality and equality. 
In the classification of welfare regimes, the Nordic system (see Esping- 
Andersen, 1990; Kosonen, 1998) is known for promoting individual 
autonomy and equality between groups of people. The model has been 
called a ‘work and welfare model’, stressing a high rate of adult participa- 
tion in the workforce, by both men and women (Alanen et al., 2004: 150). 
A progressive child and family policy compensates for the expenses that 
fall on families with children. The expansion of child day care started in 
Finland with the 1973 Act on children’s day care. The public day care 
system has been one of the cornerstones of the welfare system and has 
even been regarded as a flagship for new, social thinking, which empha- 
sized society’s responsibility for increasing equality and distribution of 
resources (Välimäki and Rauhala, 2000). The status of day care as a right 
for the child was underlined in 1990 when the unconditional, or subjec- 
tive, right to a day care place for children under three years of age came 
into force. The right was extended to all preschool children in 1996. 

Finland has followed the same modernization path as the other 
Nordic countries - however with shorter or longer time lags, due to the 
country’s status as an autonomous Russian Grand Duchy until 1917 and 
the consequences for the country of the Second World War. Urbanization 
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started late in Finland, but was very rapid from the 1960s. Late urbanization 
means that the agrarian culture and values have lived on in many 
adults’ memories. These are memories of taking part in work tasks at an 
early age. An understanding of self as a working being structures many 
older people’s talk about childhood (Korkiakangas, 1996). This ‘agrarian 
legacy’ can be understood as a specific form of competence, pointing to 
children’s capacities and resources rather than underlining their vulner- 
ability and dependency on adults. The agrarian legacy has been a source 
for the child lore tradition, as well as for the child literature in the 
Nordic countries — and for early sociological understandings of children 
and childhood. The children of the Noisy Village (Bullerbybarnen) in 
Astrid Lindgren’s children’s books live their everyday life in a fairly 
autonomous child community with a safe world of adults somewhere in 
the background. Lindgren depicts her Pippi Longstocking character 
(Pippi Langstrump) as a strong girl who even manages without adults 
in her daily life. 

Another, historically more recent context which has promoted Nordic 
child competence and self-determination is, however, more difficult to 
identify in Finnish society. Critical pedagogy was one expression of the 
anti-authoritarian movement which swept through Europe in the 1960s. 
It questioned adult authority in educational institutions and made a quest 
for equality and democracy in child-adult relations. The critical peda- 
gogical movement was weak or non-existent in Finland, leaving much of 
the effort of the critical potential to sociology, which was ‘the political’ 
discipline par excellence in the 1970s. The rise of childhood sociology can 
therefore be regarded as a late expression of the radicalization and eman- 
cipation of the 1960s and 1970s. 


Reorlentatlons: Towards a Politics of Childhood 


In the first years of the 1990s, two events had a great impact on the child 
research agenda. In 1991, Finland ratified the UN Convention on the 
Rights of the Child (CRC), which brought children and childhood into 
focus in a new way. It gave rise to ‘child policy’ as a policy pertaining to 
the child population as a whole, and to monitoring measures to follow up 
the implementation of the CRC and the development of children’s welfare 
(Alanen et al., 2004: 157-62). 

On the other hand, in the beginning of the 1990s the Finnish national 
economy was hit by the deepest recession in the country’s postwar his- 
tory, a recession that is considered to be without equal in the rest of the 
industrialized world. Unemployment increased rapidly and in 1994 was 
close to 20 percent. At the same time, Finnish society started to open up 
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to global influences and competition, mobility and immigration, which 
added to the turbulence in society. The recession led to cuts in publicly 
financed welfare services and benefits. Doubts were expressed over the 
feasibility of the adopted welfare state model — described as institu- 
tional, universalistic and ‘social democratic’ — in an era of rapid interna- 
tionalization of both capital and labour force, of diminishing cohorts of 
children and of an ageing population. Welfare services were reoriented 
towards improving the national economy, especially in relation to 
employment. In both public discourse and welfare policy-making, the 
emphasis was shifted to economic factors in the management of the 
model, such as efficiency and profitability (Alanen et al., 2004: 147-8; 
Kosonen, 1998). 

While the early phase of childhood sociology stressed the legitimacy of 
studying ordinary children’s ordinary life, influential strands of post- 
recession research had both a considerably more problem-oriented and 
policy-oriented research agenda, often more or less directly related to the 
economic and social outcomes of the recession for children and child 
families (e.g. Forssén, 1998; Jarventie and Sauli, 2001; Salmi et al, 1996; 
Sauli et al, 2002). Typical themes in this area of research have been children 
at risk of marginalization and problems in parenthood and in day care 
centres and schools as a result of unemployment and cuts in welfare services. 
One aspect gaining more attention than before is the increasing differences 
and inequalities between different groups of children or child families. 
One example of this is to be found in studies of child poverty: child poverty 
decreased for several decades, but started to grow again after the reces- 
sion (Alanen et al., 2004: 177-83; Sauli et al., 2002). Work in this area often 
relies on statistical or survey data. 

Towards the end of the 1990s, the economic recovery slowly began, 
connected to a redirection of welfare policies in a neoliberal direction, supported 
by Finland joining the EU in 1995. Competition and competitiveness have 
become the catchphrases for this redirection. A competitive state is character- 
ized by investments in cultural, social and cognitive capital promising 
demonstrable payoffs in the future rather than favouring economic transfers 
to poor and vulnerable groups in society (Sipilä, 2006). According to Anthony 
Giddens (2007), Finland stands out as one of the countries in Europe which 
has been most successful in meeting the challenges of economic growth, 
productivity, efficiency and redistribution in a globalized economy. 

Politics in terms of investment and productivity embraces children 
and childhood as well. ‘Child policy’ - understood as the political will to 
shift the national child welfare agenda from a set of limited measures 
concerning specific groups of children into a full-blown policy pertaining 
to the child population as a whole - first appeared on the state-level 
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policy agenda in 1995 (Alanen et al., 2004: 158). Periodic government 
reporting on the implementation of the CRC keeps children on the polit- 
ical agenda. Activities around children on political and administrative 
levels have intensified, with accelerating speed towards the end of the 
19908 and beyond (Alanen et al., 2004: 147-8). The reforms giving chil- 

dren access to a day care place in their own right in 1990/6, the preschool 
reform to include six-year-olds in the educational system of life long 
learning in 2000,‘ the national curriculum guidelines for early childhood 
education and care, drawn up in 2003,° the Act on school children’s 
morning and after-school care in 2004 and the child ‘ombudsperson’ 
established in 2006 — all these reforms indicate a growing interest on the 
part of society to intervene more directly in childhood by investing in it 
and controlling it. 

Children’s welfare is given high priority in the government policy pro- 
gramme on ‘Children, youth and families’, launched in 2007, for the first 
time in history. The goal of the programme is to invest in the well-being 
of children and young people, to prevent marginalization and social 
exclusion and “to achieve a more child-friendly Finland’ (Children, Youth 
and Families’, 2007). Political measures include early intervention and 
preventive actions, monitoring the well-being of children and multi- 
professional and inter-sector cooperation. Another central document is 
the ‘Development Programme for Child and Youth Policy’, adopted by 
the government in 2007 in accordance with the Youth Act. The Development 
Programme, which has to be drawn up every four years, defines the 
national goals for child and youth policy and offers guidelines for child 
and youth political work on a municipal level. 

Shifts in welfare and child policies have become a new focus of interest 
in social studies of children. A subtle shift from a more structurally operating 
welfare policy towards a policy increasingly defining childhood in terms of 
risk calling for more control and early intervention has been observed 
(Harrikari, 2004). Consequences of shifts in welfare state models and policy 
paradigms for how welfare for children is produced have been studied 
(Alanen, 2007). The ‘new public management’ of the public sector in 
Finland has gained much attention in social research in general. New forms 
of public governance are characterized by decentralization and self- 
governance, responsibility, working in projects, contracts, partnership, 
evaluation, networking, profit and cost responsibility and steering by infor- 
mation (Sulkunen, 2006). The inclusion of childhood institutions in these 
new forms of governance is gaining increasing attention from researchers. 

Interestingly enough, the understanding of ‘competence’ in relation to 
children is changing, and child research in the Nordic countries has paid 
attention to this. The joining together of control and regulation, on one 
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hand, and the mobilization of children’s own agency, participation and 
self-regulation, on the other hand, are seen as central trends in contemporary 
society (Brembeck et al, 2004). Competence is also increasingly regarded 
as a project pointing to the future. What in an earlier historical phase could 
be regarded as a form of competence enacted by children can today be 
understood as neglect in the adult care and control of children. School 
children’s after-school time presents one example of such rethinking of 
Finnish childhood: children’s managing on their own in their homes in 
after-school time is beginning to be seen as the abandonment of the child 
(Forsberg and Strandell, 2007). Under the influence of cultural globaliza- 
tion and Finland’s membership of the EU, the nation’s child policies are 
increasingly modelled according to central European and Anglo-American 
standards. National traditions and understandings of child competence 
are gradually becoming outmoded - leaving the last remnants of the 
agrarian legacy behind - in favour of a more adult-controlled and regulated 
childhood. Further, and perhaps specific to the Nordic countries, expecta- 
tions of responsibility for controlling and regulating children lie more 
with professional child workers and less with parents than in the rest of 
Europe or the US. 

There is a clear trend that child research has become more political than 
it used to be and the awareness of the political and also spatial dimen- 
sions of the social construction of childhood has grown. The immense 
growth of programmes, reports, strategy papers and steering documents 
on different political and administrative levels as well as Internet sites 
and media talk offer as such a rich body of data for studies of spatial, 
political and institutional discourses, and their constructions and reconstruc- 
tions of childhood. Kirsi Pauliina Kallio (2006), in her innovative study on 
two public institutions, school and the health care system, applies a 
political perspective to the encounters between the normalizing practices 
of the institutions and the children’s actions to adapt to or resist these 


in society and in research. It seems that the idea of real influence does not 
easily find its way into administrative processes and practices in matters per- 
taining to children, though lip service is paid to participation rights in accord- 
ance with the CRC. In public discourse, the idea of children’s greater inclusion 
and participation is easily overshadowed by the attention paid to possibly 
harmful outcomes of risks, marginalization and social exclusion (Alanen 
et al, 2004: 162). Rights to participation are the least developed rights in the 
case of children and questions of children’s participation have been left to 
small experimental and innovative projects funded for short durations of 
time (Satka et al., 2002: 254). Johanna Kiili (2006) noted in her study of 
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opportunity structures for children’s participation in a community project 
that welfare research and state institutions have largely failed to recognize 
children’s agency and participation in their everyday life. The models are still 
strangly adult-centred and weakly adapted to the perspectives of the children. 

Social researchers have mainly been interested in childhood identities 
related to public institutions and policy processes, while comparatively 
little attention has been paid to the commercial sector and questions of 
consumption, media and the Internet as markers of childhood identities. 
These have been largely left to the field of youth studies. A few studies, 
however, have focused on children. Annikka Suoninen (1993) was among 
the first in Finland to study children’s TV watching and its place in chil- 
dren’s everyday activities and peer group relations from a sociological 
perspective. Anja Riitta Lahikainen et al. (2005) discuss the implications 
of societal change for children’s well-being, concentrating on the role of 
the media as a mediator of the well-being of young children in Finland 
and Estonia. Terhi-Anna Wilska’s (2004) research addresses children’s and 
young people’s consumption, consumer identities and gender differences 
and children as a target group for marketing. 

Leena Alanen’s (2001, 2003) theoretical work on generational relations has 
become an important tool in conceptualizing child-adult relations on a 
structural level of society. It develops the structural approach to childhood 
in a process-oriented direction. The notion of a generational structure (or 
generational order) refers to the complex set of social processes and power 
relations through which some people become ‘children’, while other people 
become ‘adults’. Generation is investigated as a ‘dependent variable’, turning 
attention to the internal connections in children’s relations to the social 
world. A structural-relational approach to generationing asks what in the 
first place generates generational structures - as childhood /adulthood - 
and then marks the categories with, for example, ‘age’. It asks how the 
categories connect children and adults to economic, social and cultural 
relations of dependence and what consequences they have for experiences 
and identities. Alanen’s work to develop a generational approach has been 
internationally influential, one of the important contributions of Finnish 
childhood sociology to the international research community. 


Post-Structural Challenges and Interdisciplinarity 


In many respects, the first wave of childhood sociology has been a story 
of success, creating a place for children and childhood in sociology. Many 
of the insights of early childhood sociology are still valid and productive. 
However, in later years, critical discussions and a questioning of central 
concepts and understandings have also been put forward (Lee, 2001; 
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Prout, 2005). The sociological study of children and childhood has to rise 
to new challenges. Partly the challenges stem from a post-structural critique 
of modernist assumptions in the social sciences. Partly they stem from 
changes in society influencing the position of children and the status of 
childhood. Economic and cultural globalization, increased mobility and 
information and communication technology also blur the boundaries 
between childhood and adulthood, and make the question of children’s 
‘proper place’ in society more undecided (Strandell, 2007). 

The division between structure-oriented and action-oriented approaches 
typical of the first phase of childhood sociology has become somewhat 
troublesome, in relation to interrelated changes in society and social science. 
The structure-action divide represents a way of thinking which has been 
typical for modern social science with its tendency to theorize social order 
through sets of dichotomous oppositions. Modernity’s partiality for 
conceptualizing activities and social practices in terms of dualisms and 
linearity has been criticized for giving a too static and polarized picture, 
which does not correspond with the realities of late modern society 
(Prout, 2005: 59-61). The division between childhood and adulthood is a 
dichotomy which has been criticized. Nick Lee (2001) has noted that not 
only has the stability of the category of childhood diminished, but also the 
stability of adulthood. A ‘standard’ childhood has ceased to exist, and so 
also has a ‘standard’ adulthood. In Zygmunt Bauman’s (2000: 61-2) words, 
liquid modernity life is becoming more open-ended and identity a con- 
stant becoming, ‘the sweet taste of “freedom to become anybody” ’. 

The second, post-recession, phase in Finnish childhood sociology is 
characterized by a growing diversity in approaches. Combining childhood 
sociology with other theoretical approaches opens new perspectives on 
both childhood and society and thus represents one of the promising 
developments at the moment. Feminist research, research on ethnicity, 
migration, racism and transnationalism, sociology of the body, urban 
studies, media studies, science and technology studies and children’s 
geographies are examples of areas which researchers who are interested 
in children and childhood have found fruitful to communicate with. 
Much of this research is taking place in current PhD projects and is thus 
still to come. 

Ongoing sociological research on children and childhood in Finland strives 
in various ways and to various extents to address the challenges of interre- 
lated changes in society and in social science. Paying more attention to flexi- 
bility and mobility, and the complexity of social phenomena, on theoretical, 
conceptual and methodological levels, is one way to deal with the challenges. 
Efforts to combine structure and action in the same approach are being devel- 
oped in the direction which Allison James and Adrian James (2004) have 
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called a cultural politics of childhood. The notion refers to processes by which 
cultural determinants and discourses are put into practice at any given time, 
in any given culture, to construct ‘childhood’ in society. It also includes the 
ways in which children themselves experience, deal with and in turn influ- 
ence the processes of ordering and control, and the regulatory framings of 
who they are. Kallio’s (2006) study can be read as a work in this direction, and 
there are research projects going on which develop this kind of approach. 

The move by which childhood in late modernity is becoming a sphere 
less separated from the rest of society than it used to be has consequences 
for the sociology of childhood as well. This is reflected in childhood 
becoming a less separated and special sphere of study, pushing it in the 
direction of more interdisciplinary approaches (see also Prout, 2005). 

The blurring of disciplinary boundaries can be seen in the organization 
of the research field. Organizational work to establish child research as an 
interdisciplinary research field has made great advances in the last years. 
Partly this is strategic in relation to governmental university policies, 
which make universities compete with each other and to profile their special 
focuses. In addition to smaller networks and groups, universities have 
established research units or centres with somewhat different profiles. The 
University of Tampere was first off the mark with its Family, Childhood 
and Child Protection Research Unit (Perla). Universities and polytechnics 
in the Turku region have established the Turku Institute for Child and 
Youth Research, while the University of Jyväskylä has set up its research 
network, the Forum for Childhood and Youth Research (LaNKa). A big 
step forward in organizing the research field was taken when the National 
Network on Child Research was established at the University of Jyvaskyla 
for the years 2007-9, on Leena Alanen’s initiative. The establishment of the 
national network has raised the activity level considerably: meetings and 
seminars establishing contact, commenting upon political programmes 
and research programmes and preparing for common research applica- 
tions have multiplied. The first national conference on child research was 
scheduled for June 2008 in Turku. Nordic and international cooperation 
has been intense throughout the history of sociological child research, in 
which Finland has been both a receiving and a contributing part through 
participation in international research projects, networks and sociological 
associations. 

Evidently, societal change has changed the sociological study of children 
and childhood. But has sociological child research had an impact on chil- 
dren’s position in society, their well-being or everyday life? 

Interestingly enough, there seems to be more demand for sociological 
concepts and approaches to children and childhood in other disciplines than 
sociology itself. Disciplines which educate professionals to work with 
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children, especially early childhood education and social work, have been 
receptive to sociological approaches, and integrated them in their own 
understandings of children and childhood. These disciplines represent links 
to practices with children in their everyday life - links which sociology seldom 
has. Sociological perspectives and constructions of children and childhood 
have to some extent spread to professionals who work with children, in day 
care centres and in child protection in particular. One example of this impact 
is the national curriculum guidelines on early childhood education and care 
in Finland from 2003. The document underlines the necessity for teachers to 
learn about ‘children’s own ways of acting’ and to draw up individual plans 
for each individual child, acknowledging the child’s strengths and special 
interests. Many sociological studies using ethnographic methods have been 
carried out in educational institutions, which points towards cooperation 
between researchers in sociology and in the field of education. A paradox or 
not, sociological research on childhood seems to gain its greatest support in 
fields outside sociology. When looking at the impact on sociology itself, 
however, childhood continues to remain a fairly narrow research area, partly 
still conceived of as a specific and separate field of study. Work has still to be 
done to anchor the study of children in sociology as a key to a more compre- 
hensive understanding of society at large. 

There is another side to it, however. Children have really been brought 
into focus in society, but what does that focus imply? There is a legitimate 
worry that this focus will just bring more control and regulation into chil- 
dren’s lives. At some points the vocabulary of the new child policies and 
models of governance reflects central concepts and discussions in socio- 
logical child research. The use of terms like child-centred, child-friendly 
and empowering children is abundant. For example, a central aim of the 
governmental policy programme on ‘Children, youth and families’ is to 
‘work for a more child-friendly Finland’. There are parallels to sociological 
thinking, but the seemingly similar is confusing as well. The same concepts 
which have been of vital importance in creating a sociological perspective 
on children are put into another context which gives them a different 
meaning. Childhood sociology has promoted an understanding of child- 
centredness as a methodological tool and a way to focus on children in 
their own right and on childhood here and now, rather than as a transition 
phase on the way to adulthood. In contemporary child policy, however, 
child-centred or child-friendly often seems to stand for a future-oriented 
perspective of making children competent and flexible members of a glo- 
balized information society, bearers of cognitive and social capital of vital 
importance for the success of the national economy. The importance of 
research knowledge about children is widely acknowledged, but the 
knowledge interests differ due to different understandings of childhood. 
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Conclusions 


Finnish children have travelled a long way from being conceptualized as 
a separate and distant ‘tribe of its own’ in the 1960s and 1970s, to living a 
childhood which is becoming firmly integrated in the structures of 
today’s society. Childhood has been placed in the midst of the nation’s 
concerns about economic and social success in a global, competitive 
world. Risk, control and regulation of children, in combination with the 
mobilization of children’s own agency, participation and self-regulation, 
are Sen words in contemporary child policy. Evidently, Finnish childhood 
has largely ceased being a marginal and separate issue in society. 

Does being brought into focus, then, give children a voice? Are they lis- 
tened to more than they used to be? The questions can be answered by both 
yes and no. Welfare policies are interested in children’s agency and participa- 
tion, no doubt. However, participation and self-regulation are increasingly 
becoming ingredients in society’s effort to control children and to include 
them in strivings for efficiency, flexibility and quality improvement. Child- 
centred or child-friendly, in the version of the new child policies, often point 
towards an interest in children as adult workers and citizens of the future 
rather than towards an interest in the perspectives of children as children. 

For sociology and for children’s studies more broadly, this more instru- 
mental version of child centredness causes some confusion. Understanding 
childhood here and now as an integrated part of society’s structures, and 
children as being in society already as children has been and is somewhat 
still the ground on which a sociological perspective on children rests. 
Sticking to this insight and developing it must continue to be at the core 
of sociological research on children, and it must be kept in mind when 
actions are taken to improve children’s welfare. At the same time, it is of 
utmost importance to increase a critical understanding of a childhood that 
has become more political As the interdisciplinary field of children’s 
studies is now becoming firmly integrated into the structures of the univer- 
sities, at least in some of them, there should in coming years be good 
potential to address both tasks. 


Notes 
Thanks go to Lotta Haikkola for useful comments to the text. 


1. The Nordic countries are Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway and Sweden. 
There are many historical parallels in the development of culture and society 
in these countries. 

2. The project was part of the European Centre’s Programme on Childhood. 

3. The Academy of Finland is the name of the national research council. 
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4. In Finland, children start primary school at the age of seven. 
5. varttua.stakes.1/EN/index.htm 


Appendix 


Book Sertes 
Books are published by general scientific publishers, like Gaudeamus, 
Vastapaino and SoPhi. 


Journals 
Articles are published in general scientific journals, like Sosiologia, 
Yhteiskuntapolitiikka, Janus and Kasvatus. 


Formation, Study Programmes 
Several universities include study modules or courses on children and 
childhood in their study programmes. 


Scientific Organizations 

Sessions on sociology of childhood are arranged at Westermarck-seura’s 
(the National Sociological Association) annual conference. The first national 
conference on child research was planned for June 2008, in Turku, 
arranged by the National Network on Child Research. 


Research Networks and Units 

Lapsuudentutkimuksen verkosto: National Network on Child Research, 
Family, Childhood and Child Protection Unit (Perla), University of 
Tampere. 

Turku Institute for Child and Youth Research, universities and polytech- 
nics in the Turku region. 

Forum for Childhood and Youth Research, University of Jyvaskyla. 


Cooperation with Official institutions 
National Institute for Health and Welfare (THL). 


Statistics Finland. 
The Ombudsman for Children at the Ministry of Social Affairs and Health. 
Financing 


The Academy of Finland, the national research council, is the central funding 
organization. Also universities and private foundations offer some funding. 
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abstract: The emergence and development of the sociology of childhood in the 
UK is strongly connected to the establishment of this area of study in the Nordic 
countries. However any account of this must also look at the wider context of 
political and cultural constructions of childhood, children and young people, and 
intergenerational relationships in the UK. In the early stages of childhood studies 
there was a synchrony between the orientation of the new social studies of child- 
hood in the UK and changes in how children came to be politically positioned, 
particularly with respect to an emphasis on children's voices, their capaclty to be 
agentic and their status as social actors. Since then the political status of childhood 
has become more problematic. In the last few years there has been a notable shift 
towards the demonization of teenagers (adolescents) along with rising levels of 
anxlety concerning children generally. This represents something of a divergence 
between the orientations of UK policy and politics and contemporary orientations 
of the sociology of childhood. 


: childhood + childhood and policy + children + children and research 
+ politics of childhood + sociology + voice of the child 


Introduction 


As most authors in this collection note, putting together an account of the 
emergence of a field of study in a national context is at the very least a 
challenge. Furthermore, while it is not possible to produce a definitive 
narrative it is also not desirable to do so. To stamp the materialization of 
a body of work which constitutes the sociology of childhood with some 
kind of ‘official’ history would be to impose a linearity on a process which 
is not necessarily sequential. However, it is possible to reflect on how some 
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key ideas, various sources of academic work, wider policy domains, the 
pragmatics of higher education and the everyday politics of childhood have 
come together to create a critical mass of academic activity that can be 
named as a new area of study and theorization. 

In this broad reflection on the current state of the sociology of child- 
hood in the UK that follows, I focus on some specific albeit diverse ‘are- 
nas’ within which, or through which, the sociology of childhood arises or 
which provide a context to particular aspects of its development. To do 
this I start with the more recent ‘history’ and current concerns of child- 
hood sociology. I then look back to give a brief overview of how British 
sociology thought about children and young people prior to the new soci- 
ology of childhood and explore how this did or did not link to contempo- 
raneous politics of childhood at various periods. I then reflect on and 
draw out how this connects with contemporary cultural preoccupations 
about children and young people. In conclusion, I argue that there may be 
some divergence developing between contemporary popular/political 
concerns and the direction of childhood sociology. 


From Soclallzation to Agency: Soclology of 
Childhood In the Academic Domain 


In 1986, Ambert drew attention to the way in which children were mainly 
visible to sociology only in respect of their progress along the path to 
adulthood, and primarily in terms of questions of socialization. While her 
focus was on North American studies, this was also the case in the UK. 
The limited way in which mainstream sociology looked at children had 
shaped a research agenda which was primarily concerned with questions 
of why children fail to become the right kind of adult (see critiques of this 
by Alanen, 1994; James and Prout, 1990; Waksler, 1991). Although earlier 
work had started the process of opening up the study of children and 
childhood to other approaches - for example Hardman in 1978 had con- 
sidered how and why children were constituted as a ‘muted’ group in 
anthropological studies, and Jenks had sought to demonstrate that differ- 
ing theoretical locations produce different ideas of ‘the child’ in his book 
The Sociology of Childhood (1982), it took a little time for the groundswell to 
build in academia. In 1988, Alanen published an influential paper ques- 
tioning the hegemony of socialization, and in the same year a feminist 
collection of work directed attention to the problem of children 

sexually abused in the family domain (Feminist Review, 1988). Children 
were becoming more visible to sociology, or at least to some parts of it, in 
their own right. In 1990, Mayall published a paper on how children take 
on a division of labour of care, and at the same time Allison James and 
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Alan Prout published Constructing and Reconstructing Childhood. This book 
marked a departure point in the UK for a new sociology of childhood. 
Building on work underway in the Nordic countries, and drawing 
together a range of empirical researchers from the UK and elsewhere, this 
book established a UK agenda for how sociology might engage with chil- 
dren and childhood, arguing from the perspective of social construction- 
ism and advocating ethnographic approaches to the empirical study of 
childhood. James and Prout explicitly called for the study and theoriza- 
tion of children as social actors, with an emphasis on agency, and on see- 
ing children as members of society in the here and now rather than in 
terms of what they would become when adults. The text itself contained 
work by a range of authors using just such an approach in their work, 
demonstrating what this new turn in the sociological study of children 
and childhood would look like. 

This academic challenge paralleled UK national policy and legal changes 
which were also opening up spaces where children could stand as (lim- 
ited) subjects in their own right. Notable among the latter were the pass- 
ing of the Children Act 1989 domestically, and the UN Convention on the 
Rights of the Child internationally. Since then, the sociology of childhood 
has gained a formal presence in academic institutions while ideas of chil- 
dren as social agents in their own right, the concept of child rights and a 
concern to create spaces for children’s voices to be heard have gained a 
footing in both governmental policy and NGO arenas. 

There followed in the 1990s a number of publications (e.g. Brannen and 
O'Brien, 1995a; Corsaro, 1997; Hutchby and Moran-Ellis, 1998b; James et aL, 
1998; Mayall, 1994, 1996; Qvortrup et al., 1994; Waksler, 1991) which estab- 
lished a body of work that strongly located childhood in social construc- 
tionism and framed children as social actors (Goffman, 1959). This symbolic 
interactionist positioning underpinned empirical approaches to under- 
standing children’s lives on the basis of their own experiences, their own 
meanings and interpretations, and on their own terms. This connected with 
wider sociological questions at the time about the relationship between 
structure and agency, although perhaps less attention was paid to struc- 
tural issues in childhood sociology until much more recently. It also 
reflected the rise and rise of social constructionism more generally in other 
fields of sociology, particularly in those fields concerned with what was 
often thought of as the ‘natural’ world such as environmental sociology. 

The radical nature of the move advocated by James and Prout is most 
evident when considered in the context of UK sociology’s reliance on social- 
ization for thinking sociologically about children. The dominance of sociali- 
zation was itself a product of the relationship between cultural and political 
constructions of childhood and the concerns of sociology in the UK. 
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Politically, children in the UK have a long history of being seen both as 
dangerous and as in danger. As Hendricks (2005) charts, the emergence of 
the idea of childhood as a seedbed for adult life towards the end of the 
18th century led to an increasing degree of scrutiny and regulation of 
children’s lives specifically. This can be traced into ensuing legislation in 
the 19th century, which limited children’s presence in the industrialized 
workplace, imposed an institutionalized educational order on their child- 
hoods and sought to give them some protection from excessive violence 
at the hands of adults (Hendricks, 2005). Alongside this they were identi- 
fied as potentially dangerous and in danger in terms of criminality, and 
special judicial processes were established to deal with ‘juvenile delin- 
quency’ (Cunningham, 1995). However, during the same period, albeit to 
a more limited extent, children were also rendered visible in their own 
right by philanthropists with a particularly strong Christian ethic to their 
reformatory work (Hendricks, 2005). The effect was the generation of a 
political ambiguity about children and childhood, reflected in an ambiva- 
lence in both policy and popular culture (Piper, 2005). 

At the opening of the 20th century, children and childhood were largely 
claimed by the emergent disciplines of developmental psychology and 
paediatric medicine (Hendricks, 1990; Luke, 1989), as well as by education 
and the justice system. At the same time, the bourgeois model of the family 
dominated thinking about the proper place for children to live out their 
everyday lives (Richardson, 1993). All of these institutional colonizations 
of childhood consolidated the sense that what was important about chil- 
dren was what sort of adults they became and the process by which they 
became those adults. The result was a clear focus on the process of children 
growing up - their status as ‘becomings’ rather than beings (Qvortrup, 
1994: 2). This focus on children in families, and on parents, increased in the 
post-Second World-War era (Hendricks, 1997), and remains evident in 
current legislative and political policies. On the other hand, children were 
present in some professional spheres as individual subjects, particularly in 
psychological and psychoanalytic terms (Rose, 1985). This, together with 
moves in the 1960s and 1970s to promote a liberationist agenda for chil- 
dren’s rights (Archard, 1993; Holt, 1975), contributed to the continuation of 
a complex and somewhat ambiguous space for children in British society. 

It was in a climate dominated by psychological and medical framings 
of children as ‘becomings’ that sociology took up the concept, and ques- 
tion, of socialization, a concept that was the cross-disciplinary translation 
of the idea of individual development (Burman, 1994). With Parsons’ formu- 
lation of society as a functioning organism driving sociological thinking 
about children, questions about how children grew up set the research 
agenda. These sociological questions were tied to postwar concerns about 
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how to successfully reconstitute the nuclear family after the social disruption 
of war (Cooter, 1992) and how to socially organize and support children 
becoming the right sort of adults. This agenda persisted largely up until 
the 1990s." Other than that, children were largely invisible in mainstream 
sociology: any direct interest in them was corralled off to educational 
sociology and the sociology of deviance concerned with delinquency, and 
even in these fields socialization continued to hold sway conceptually. 
Work on the sociology of the family either focused on the family as an 
entire unit, or on the parents. This was even the case for research into matters 
that strongly affected the well-being of individual children such as poverty 
or child abuse (Daniel and Ivatts, 1998). 

The use of socialization for understanding young people’s lives had not 
gone entirely unchallenged in this period. The work of the Centre for 
Contemporary Cultural Studies (CCCS) at the University of Birmingham 
produced notable work which mostly focused on groups (subcultures) of 
young people seen as troublesome by mainstream society (Cohen, 1972; 
Hall and Jefferson, 1976) and on working-class youth, particularly boys 
(e.g. Willis, 1977), although significant work was also published about the 
lives of young women (McRobbie and Garber, 1976). The work of the 
CCCS carried an emphasis on the significance of social class and struc- 
tural explanations (Clarke et al., 1976; Willis, 1977) and rejected simplistic 
socialization approaches in favour of a dynamic understanding of the 
agency of the young people concerned. From the 1980s, interest in the age 
group in which young people were on the cusp of the adult world became 
more embedded in the work at the CCCS with a shift to a focus on the 
transitions of young people into adult labour markets and less attention 
on the cultural everyday lives of youth (Shildrick, 2006). One outcome of 
the work of the CCCS was a flourishing of youth (cultural) studies but 
only with respect to the adolescent/young adult years. This left younger 
children in the domain of socialization and developmentalism until the 
late 1980s as described. 

As I indicated earlier, the rise of the new sociology of childhood paral- 
leled some shifts in public policy concerning children both at the national 
UK level and internationally. I trace here only those overlaps which are 
observable, in that as the 1990s brought academic calls for children to be 
listened to, so too were similar calls made on policy-makers. This was espe- 
cially so with regard to children who were being abused in their families. 
Following various swings in public policy approaches to child abuse and 
child protection (Frost and Stein, 1989), in an era of a roll back of the welfare 
state under a right-wing Conservative government led by 
Thatcher (Pilcher and Wagg, 1996), a major reform of childcare law led to 
the implementation of the Children Act 1989. It was this Act, still in place, 
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which introduced a more comprehensive legislative recognition of three 
things which can be associated with seeing the child as an individual agent: 
a right to be legally represented (separately from parents or the state) in 
proceedings affecting the child, a right to be consulted about decisions 
which directly affect the child and a complaints procedure children can take 
up with respect to any state care they are in receipt of. This Act, however, 
does not represent a liberal reform of the status of the child, rather it rein- 
forces the familialization of childhood while incorporating some notions of 
individualism which de facto have to operate as offering a subject position 
where the exercise of agency is at least possible (even if not often achieved 
in effect). These three mentioned principles chimed with ideas of listening 
to children (in particular in relation to child protection [Wattam et al, 
1989]), the UN Convention on the Rights of the Child in terms of the child 
having a right to be taken into account as an individual and the consolida- 
tion of sociological thinking about children as social actors who can be 
agentic achieved by the publication of the James and Prout book in 1990. 

The part played by feminism in the rise of childhood studies in the UK 
is also important. Feminist sociology provided two key ingredients: theo- 
retical thinking about a marginalized group with which children shared 
some key characteristics and experiences (Oakley, 1994) and a tradition of 
emphasizing the absolute importance of the subjective perspective (e.g. 
Oakley, 1979), which argued for a reflexive approach to research and 
placed a value on qualitative methodologies. In addition, a number of 
scholars in feminism became engaged with questions concerning the sub- 
jectivities of children not least in respect of sexual abuse (Kitzinger, 1990) 
and domestic violence (e.g. Mullender et al, 2002). The relationship is 
complex, however. First, overall the focus on women’s experiences led to 
a lack of attention to children’s perspectives (Alanen, 1994; Oakley, 1994). 
Second, childcare had been understood within feminism as a source of 
oppression for women (e.g. Mitchell, 1973), or, third, notable feminists 
had not engaged with questions of intergenerational relationships in their 
theorizing (cf. Judith Butler’s work). However, the value of the linkages 
that were made between childhood studies and feminism is clearly set out 
by Oakley (1994), who argues that women and children share many 
commonalities in terms of material deprivation, a relative lack of rights, 
problematic presences in public spaces and problematic lives in private 
spaces marked by violence and patriarchal power relations. 


The Contemporary Picture 


Between 1995 and 2001, the ESRC (Economic and Social Research Council — 
the main source of independent state funding for social science research 
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in the UK) funded the Children 5-16 Programme: a comprehensive 
programme of research which drew heavily on the new sociology of 
childhood. Twenty-two research projects were funded to ‘develop new 
knowledge about children as social actors, to engage in theoretical and 
methodological development, and in cross-disciplinary work’ (Prout, 2002: 
67). This, together with other empirical work, and a steady stream of jour- 
nal and book publications in the sociology of childhood led to theoretical 
and empirical work on children gaining ground. A review of publications 
in Childhood and in Children and Society over the last five years shows the 
extent to which empirical approaches to children now draw on ‘agency’ 
approaches. In addition, the concept of children as social actors has been 
further theorized (e.g. James et al, 1998), including developments of ini- 
tial conceptualizations of agency (Hutchby and Moran-Ellis, 1998a, 2001; 
Lee, 1998), work on the significance of the production of childhood through 
intergenerational relationships as well as children’s understanding of 
what it is to be a child (Mayall, 1999, 2002; Mayall and Zeiher, 2003), the 
significance of childhood as an embodied status (Prout, 2000) and wider 
contexts of late modernity (Lee, 2001). 

Key empirical questions have surfaced and resurfaced over the period of 
the last decade or so which point towards both enduring academic 
concerns (such as questions of children’s rights, and children’s participa- 
tion in society and in decision-making) and recurrent political concerns 
such as poverty, abuse and general questions of welfare. It is possible to 
establish the topics that generated some momentum by looking at those 
which are most highly cited in key journals for the publication of sociology 
of childhood work.’ These topics include children’s rights and, often linked, 
decision-making (there are numerous articles in this area but among them 
are Cockburn, 1998; Devine, 2002; Roche, 1999), children coping with their 
parents divorcing (e.g. Neale, 2002) and concerns about the practice of 
researching with children. Other topics such as children and work (Leonard, 
2004; Mizen et al., 2001) have at times been popular. In effect here the 
concerns are with the situations in which children find themselves in their 
everyday lives, although there is still some sense in which the nature of the 
research questions addressed in these literatures is not entirely free of the 
need to be looking at ‘a problem’ in order to gain research funding. 

In terms of quantitative research, a major study was begun in 2000 with 
a large cohort study of children born over a 12-month period from 1 
September 2000 in England and Wales, and 1 December in Scotland and 
Northern Ireland. It consists so far of four periods of data collection — the 
first at age nine months, the second with children aged around three 
years, the third with children when they have reached the age for starting 
primary school and a fourth sweep in 2008. A total of 18,818 children were 
in the first sweep of data, and the random sample has been boosted to 
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ensure adequate representation of children from deprived areas, and from 
areas with high concentrations of black and Asian (Indian subcontinent/ 
southern Asian) families in the UK. The quantitative data have been 
designed for analyses relevant to questions concerning processes of social 
exclusion, the role of health in development and attainment and the value 
of social interventions in the lives of children living in poor or disadvan- 
taged situations. The data generated, and the analyses they provide, reflect 
governmental concerns about social exclusion and social cohesion. This 
research sits largely outside the agenda of children as social actors since it 
strongly positions them in developmental terms. However, it offers a rich 
resource of structural data about children’s lives in certain domains, 
something that has been lacking recently particularly with respect to chil- 
dren in minority and marginalized groups. 

Less visible in previous or current empirical work are questions that 
address issues of social class, ethnicity, sexuality, disability and gender in 
children’s lives, despite some recognition of heterogeneous childhoods. 
Substantive areas such as questions of embodiment and childhood, and 
the issue of young carers, appear to have slipped off the research agenda 
at present, although they made a significant contribution to rendering 
visible these aspects of children’s lives at the time. 

There is also a substantial body of academic work which focuses on 
questions with which the academic community itself wrestles concerning 
the process of researching with/on children (e.g. Alderson and Morrow, 
2004; Davis, 1998; Punch, 2002). Attention has been paid to power rela- 
tions inherent in the research process and how these should or could be 
addressed in research concerning children’s lives (Christensen and Prout, 
2002; Cocks, 2006; Komulainen, 2007). In parallel with questions addressed 
in feminism and other sociologies concerned with oppressed and marginal 
groups in society, research into children’s lives is often conceptualized as 
a political act which increases the salience of questions about the relation- 
ship between researcher and researched. Debates have arisen as to whether, 
in terms of power relations, certain research approaches are more ethical 
than others and hence are to be preferred or prioritized. Specifically, this 
has led to some advocating the value of participatory research with chil- 
dren over and above other types of research relations. This approach is 
the foundation of the research undertaken at the Children’s Research 
Centre at the Open University.’ The political dimension primarily at stake 
is the extent to which children should be empowered through the research 
process over and above having their voices heard by researchers and rep- 
resented through the research process to wider audiences. The latter is a 
goal seen as essential in the UK, where children have little political or 
public voice; it underpins most qualitative research with any group in the 
UK and has been extended to include children as commentators on their own 
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lives and experiences alongside the theoretical construction of them as 
social actors with agency. However, advocates for participative research 
methods have questioned whether this is sufficient, throwing into sharp 
relief the nexus of power and knowledge at the heart of the research enter- 
prise. While such a debate is important, there remains a problem in 
respect of the limitations that advocacy of a particular approach to 
research could place on the contribution that other perspectives and 
insights can make to understandings of childhood and children’s social 
worlds. Similar methodological issues have been debated in regard to 
feminist research agendas and methodologies. 

The issue of ethics is always prominent in research which involves chil- 
dren. In the UK, this is not an unproblematic arena. On the one hand, new 
research governance frameworks which aim to protect children (and others) 
as research participants are now in place for health-related research, and 
for research concerning children and welfare/social care services (DH, 
2005). While these governance frameworks are intended to protect the 
interests of research participants as well as safeguard them from unethical 
research practices, they can also have the effect of controlling the research 
topics and questions that may be sanctioned. Given the conventional 
construction of children in many respects as inherently vulnerable, this 
may create a situation where certain subjects are ‘out of bounds’ if a proposal 
seeks to directly access children’s views or accounts. The positioning of 
children as essentially vulnerable is reflected in the following: 


Care is needed when seeking consent from children and from vulnerable adults, 
such as those with mental health problems or learning difficulties. Arrangements 
must be made to ensure that relevant information is provided in appropriate 
written or pictorial form, and that the role and responsibilities of parents, carers 

or supporters are clearly explained and understood. (DH, 2005: 7) 

On the other hand, attention has been drawn by the work of Alderson 
(1995) and later Alderson and Morrow (2004) to some of the ethical trans- 
gressions that are frequently unchallenged in conventional research with 
children and which must be addressed: in this respect a robust ethical 
framework is an essential facet of empirical work with children in the UK. 

Research with children also often invokes questions concerning whether 
special methods or methodologies are needed because the research partici- 
pants are children rather than adults (Punch, 2002) and debates remain. 


Institutional Recognition 

Clearly, then, there is a thriving research and theoretical culture in the UK 
in respect of a sociology of childhood, as shown by the volume of scholar- 
ship in this field. Indicators of the strength of this area are also to be found 
in the extent to which the sociology of childhood is substantially present 
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as undergraduate and postgraduate-level modules within degrees, as 
well as forming the basis of entire degree programmes. Modules can be 
found in many universities as part of mainstream sociology degrees or in 
applied practitioner/professional-based degrees. In addition there are 
some degrees in early childhood studies which include sociology of child- 
hood perspectives. Undergraduate modules and degrees in childhood 
studies may also be combined with other themes such as youth studies. 
At postgraduate level there are a number of MSc. level degrees in child- 
hood studies which also incorporate an emphasis on research issues, and 
frequently are orientated to the study of children’s rights as well. 

At the level of postgraduate training (PhD level), the ESRC* has funded 
a number of studentships in the field of the sociology of childhood and in 
other disciplinary fields where the same challenges concerning the limita- 
tions of socialization and developmental understandings of children and 
childhood are addressed such as in human geography, critical psychology 
and sociolinguistics. In addition there have been a number of self-funded 
and employer-funded PhDs in the same area. Overall, however, these are 
scattered across the UK and difficult to chronicle. 

Alongside award-bearing courses, a number of academic day courses 
and ‘stand alone’ modules have been developed; these primarily have a 
focus on either research skills and issues or on children’s rights, although 
the latter is more often the provenance of the voluntary/NGO sector, or 
health/welfare training bodies. 

The incorporation of social constructionist perspectives concerning 
children and childhood is evident in an increasing number of vocational 
training courses, specifically teacher training (mainly primary school level), 
social work and paediatric health care. There remains, however, sometimes 
an uncritical presentation of developmental and socialization perspec- 
tives in vocational courses. 

There are a plethora of approaches which enrich the study of children/ 
childhood such as actor network theory (Prout, 2002), post-positivist 
approaches, conversation analysis (Hutchby, 2007; Hutchby and Moran- 
Ellis, 1998a, 1998b), as well as other developments specifically within the 
sociology of childhood including generational approaches (Alanen and 
Mayall, 2001; Mayall and Zeiher, 2003) and explorations of interdependen- 
cies and the production of childhood (Lee, 2001, 2005). Nonetheless, most 
courses take a social constructionist perspective as a key point of departure 
in the challenge to conventional sociological positionings of children and 
childhood. 


Childhood Studies In Other Disciplinary Areas 
The agenda crystallized by James and Prout in 1990 has gone on to both 
influence and be influenced by developments in work concerning children 
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in other disciplinary areas. Family sociology has engaged with childhood 
through the work of Julia Brannen and Margaret O’Brien (1995b, 1996), 
and geography, through the work of those such as Holloway and Valentine 
(2000), but mainstream sociological work seems to have taken little notice 
of these major developments. For example, the sociology of work neglects 
the paid and unpaid work of children and young people in the UK, other 
than to see it as problematic; the sociology of sexuality has little to say on 
children outside debates about age of consent or concerning intergenera- 
tional relationships; and work in the sociology of class and gender gener- 
ally approaches children through the framework of socialization. There is 
an emergent literature in race and ethnicity around identity which posi- 
tions children more dynamically as agentic social actors, notably in the 
work Ali (2003). 

" Disciplinary areas which draw on sociology such as health studies have 
also contributed to, and made use of, the thinking and knowledge in 
sociological childhood studies. In psychology, long the preserve of the 
child as an object and subject of scholarly interest, critical psychology has 
challenged mainstream assumptions, and engagement with the work of 
Vygotsky in developmental psychology has been of great significance for 
the sociology of childhood, opening up potential ways of reconciling the 
tensions between developmentalism and agency. 


UK Conferences, Seminars and Networks 

There is a thriving network of academics, policy-makers and practitioners 
in the UK, many of whom are linked through the ebased Childhood 
Network hosted by the Social Science Research Unit (SSRU) at the Institute 
of Education.’ This acts as a dissemination point for conferences, semi- 
nars, publications, discussions and events relating to children and child- 
hood in a social context. Conferences and day seminars have also been 
hosted by a number of universities across the UK. British scholars are also 
active in international conferences such as the Childhoods conference in 
Oslo in 2005, the childhood network of the European Sociological 
Association (ESA) (in Lisbon in 2009 for example), and the International 
Sociological Association (ISA) RC53 sociology of childhood research 
committee. 


NGO Contribution 

A considerable contribution is made to childhood studies through 
research and knowledge development that takes place in the child welfare / 
campaigning voluntary sector. As might be expected, the main emphasis 
of work in this area concerns children’s rights: participative work which 
emphasizes presenting children’s own views and perceptions — generally 
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represented as ‘hearing the voice of the child’ - and empowering children 
in participating in social change or innovation. Significant contributions 
to researching the lives of children in difficult circumstances have been made 
by the NSPCC, Barnardo’s, Save the Children and the NCH, among others. 


Sociology of Childhood: Pressures and Opportunities 

In the Field 

There are some important creative tensions at present in the field of child- 
hood sociology. These arise out of the institutional nature and location of 
the field and the wider cultural context within which research and knowl- 
edge are developed, disseminated and applied. First are questions, referred 
to earlier, concerning who should set the research agenda; how the imbal- 
ance of power between adults and children in the research relationship 
should be considered and addressed; and what ethical frameworks 
should govern research with children. Second is a more theoretical ques- 
tion concerning the extent to which account needs to be taken of processes 
of socialization, psychological developmental and physical growth in 
sociological understandings of children’s lives and childhoods. Little has 
been done in the UK to date to reconcile questions of agency and ‘being’ 
(Qvortrup, 1994) with questions of growth, change and the processes by 
which one becomes a member of a community and/or culture. Finally, the 
sociology /social studies of childhood faces a challenge concerning its 
own position in the academic world — to what extent is it part of main- 
stream knowledge and understandings about the social world or a subject 
which is popular with students but at risk of being marginal to the main 
project and concerns of sociology? 


Soclology of Childhood and the 
Policy Domain In the UK 


Contemporary academic and empirical work relating to the social worlds 
of children and childhood takes place in the context of a paradox between 
a gradual shift towards an enactment of a rights agenda in the UK for 
children and what at times seems to be a national anxiety about children 
in Britain. With respect to both the latter and the former, the simultaneous 
positioning of children as ‘in danger’ and ‘dangerous’ mentioned earlier 
leads to particular approaches to children’s rights, on the one hand, and to 
controlling children, on the other. The death of Victoria Climbié, killed in 
2000 by her aunt and her aunt’s boyfriend despite social services being 
alerted to concerns about her, raises again an anxiety about how the state 
can protect children from harm.* Similar anxieties are evident in other 
domains, for example one key concern recently has been how to protect 
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children from the risks posed by paedophiles, particularly through the 
medium of the internet,’ while there is extensive reporting of the killing of 
teenagers in gang fights in cities. Less sensationally but equally important 
has been an increase in the attention paid to children living in poverty in 
the UK, with the government seeking to reduce child poverty and social 
exclusion via a number of measures including an increase in educational 
and care provision for preschool children via the ‘Sure Start’ programme.? 
This increases the number of children, particularly those from single-parent 
and working-class families, monitored by the state in their early years. 

Finally, there has been a growing concern about the risks posed to chil- 
dren’s mental health in contemporary society. While research evidence 
seems to indicate quite convincingly that there has been an increase in the 
numbers of children with mental health problems (Green et al., 2005), there 
has to date been a limited response to this in terms of health and social care 
provision directly dealing with these issues. Recent government policy in 
this respect has been directed towards establishing the standards of provi- 
sion of mental health services for children and adolescents which health 
and social care/welfare providers have to meet (DH, 2004). 

At the same, fears about ‘out of control’ or uncivilized children and 
young people posing significant threats to society seem to be high on 
governmental and media agendas. This is evident in concerns about poor 
educational performance and rising levels of truancy, often linked in gen- 
eral terms to the comparatively high teenage pregnancy rate in the UK, 
growing political apathy and increases in juvenile offending. Such chil- 
dren and young people are seen to be on the boundary of disaffection, 
alienation and marginality, all with implications for the state of society in 
the future. Generating further concern have been those children and young 
people already seen to be over the boundary who have become ‘out of 
control’. This has led to the application of legal orders to control the 
movement and activity of teenagers who are considered to be a threat to 
the local community or to a particular neighbourhood. These legal orders — 
Anti-Social Behaviour Orders (ASBOs), and now Acceptable Behaviour 
Contracts (ABCs) — are not limited in application to young people but are 
disproportionately used to control this social group. They can be used 
against individuals to impose a curfew or exclude them from being in a 
specified neighbourhood or prohibit a particular behaviour. 

Concomitant with political and popular anxieties concerning children 
has been a trend in policy developments concerning children and young 
people which emphasizes a surveillance respanse as a means of both control- 
ling and protecting children. A government consultation paper was issued 
as a Green Paper for discussion in 2003, ‘Every Child Matters’, followed 
by the passing of the Children Act 2004. Central to the Act are five outcomes: 
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Be healthy; Stay safe; Enjoy and achieve; Make a positive contribution; 
Achieve economic well-being. This is partly underpinned by the estab- 
lishment of a mechanism for ensuring the sharing of information about 
individual children between networks of health and social care profes- 
sions via a central electronic database on which encounters between children 
and professionals can be recorded. Alongside this there has been a 

of education and social welfare services organizationally to facilitate the 
delivery of ‘joined-up’ services to children. 

Children still have only limited rights under UK law. For example, parents 
have the right to smack their child as a form of discipline. The Children 
Act 2004 for England and Wales contains provisions which limit the parts 
of a child’s body that can be smacked and the force of a smack but it does 
not curtail the right of a parent to use smacking as a form of physical 
punishment. A review of this provision in 2007 did not lead to any change 
in it despite extensive opposition, including from the current Children’s 
Commissioner. The Commissioner role itself was created nationally under 
the Children Act 2004, with separate Commissioners for Scotland and 
Wales. This post has a focus on listening to children and young people, but 
does not have a focus on children’s rights. At more local levels, Local 
Authorities (of which there are 450 covering the UK) have established 
initiatives such as young people’s citizenship panels, other consultation 
strategies and children and young people strategy units to inform local 
policy-making. 

The cultural and policy context for children in the UK poses consider- 
able challenges to the sociology of childhood both in terms of the contri- 
bution it should and can make (but see James and James, 2004), and the 
questions with which it needs to engage, as well as those it needs to raise. 
At present, there may be a some divergence between the policy and 
political agendas that are current, and scholarly agendas. Equally, a chal- 
lenging question arises as to how the sociology of childhood should 
engage with these political agendas at a time when the capacity to be 
agentic as a child or young person is not seen in a very positive light in 
cultural terms (see also James and Jenks, 1996). 


Conclusions 


In taking a broad overview of the sociology of childhood in the UK it is 
evident that the field is established and growing in academic settings and 
to some extent in policy arenas as well. However, impact differs across 
these domains and is subject to political and cultural contexts in terms of 
the extent to which the challenges that the sociology of childhood poses 


to assumptions, presumptions and conventions concerning children and 
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childhood are taken as legitimate, helpful or convincing. In terms of 
scholarship, there have been important theoretical developments which 
create scope for further emphasis on theoretical thinking alongside the 
current empirical emphasis, and for further effort to impact on main- 
stream sociological thinking generally. 


Notes 


Iam indebted to Priscilla Alderson (Institute of Education), Berry Mayall (Institute 
of Education), Virginia Morrow (Institute of Education), Bren Neale (University of 
Leeds) and Sam Punch (University of Stirling) for their help with compiling this 
review. However I take full responsibility for any errors or omissions. 


1. 


Q 


Ryan (2008) has advanced a critique of the claims of the new sociology of child- 
hood, arguing that a careful history of academic studies of children and child- 
hood shows there to have been an intertwining of socializaton and agency 
approaches since the 19th century rather than the social actor approach emerging 
only now. However, while the case he makes for this is well evidenced, ques- 
tions of socialization and of ‘becoming’ drove social science research into chil- 
dren’s lives through most of the 20th century. 

Sage, which publishes Childhood, and Blackwell, which publishes Children and 
Society, both provide listings of top 50 cited and top 50 accessed articles. These 
two journals are the key locations for UK papers which draw on a sociology of 
childhood perspective. Here I have reviewed the top 20 articles cited in each. 
See http: / /childrens-research-centre.open.ac.uk/ (accessed 28 May 2008). 

The Economic and Social Research Council is the main funder of PhD student- 
ships and academic research in the UK 


. Details about the email list network are available via he SSRU Childhood 


Research and Policy Centre at the Institute of Education, University of London; 
at: http:/ /ioewebserver.ioe.ac.uk/ioe/cms/get.asp?cid=12002&12002_0= 
12007 (accessed 28 May 2008). 


. See www.victoria-climbie-inquiry.org.uk/ (accessed 28 May 2008) for details of 


Lord Lamıng’s inquiry report. 


. See, for example, http:/ /police.-homeofflce.gov.uk/operational-policing/crime- 


disorder/child-protection-taskforce (accessed 28 May 2008) — the Home Office 
Policing website which provides pdf files of guidance on protecting children 
on the internet. The guidance is designed for network providers, parents and 
for children. A Child Exploitation Online Protection Centre was also estab- 
lished in 2006. 

See www.surestart.gov.uk/surestartservices/settings/surestartlocalprogrammes/ 
(accessed 28 May 2008). 


. ‘Anti-social behaviour . . . [under the Crime and Disorder Act 1998] is behaviour 


that causes or is likely to cause harassment, alarm or distress to one or more people 
who are not in the same household as the perpetrator’ This includes graffiti, abu- 
sive language, excessive noise, drunken behaviour, dealing ın drugs (at: www. 
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crimereduction.homeoffice.gov.uk / antisocialbehaviour /antisoclalbehaviour55. 
htm — accessed 28 May 2008). ‘An Acceptable Behaviour Contract (ABC) is a writ- 
ten, voluntary agreement between a person who has been involved in antisocial 
behaviour and the police and local services whose role it is to prevent such behav- 
iour. They involve an acknowledgement by the individual that their behaviour is 
having a negative impact on the community and an agreement to stop that behav- 
iour. ABCs are useful for stopping low levels of anti-social behaviour but their 


htm ~ accessed 28 May 2008). See also www.respect.gov.uk /article aspx?id=9066 
(accessed 28 May 2008). 


Appendix 


Book Series 

Childhood sociological series or series in which childhood sociologists fre- 
quently publish are mostly published by Falmer, later Routledge / Falmer. 
They produced the series The Future of Childhood’, edited by Alan Prout. 


Journals 

Childhood: A Journal of Global Child Research. 

Children and Society. 

Sometimes childhood sociologists publish in Sociology, Sociological Review 
and British Journal of Sociology. 


Formation, Study Programmes 

A wide range of MSc. programmes, often with a focus on children’s rights. 
Incorporation at BSc. level of sociology of childhood ideas generally, or 
specific modules. 


Scientific Associations, Important Research Networks 
ESA research network RN04 (Sociology of Children and Childhood); ISA. 


Financing 
Only competitive funding through usual sources since the ESRC 5-16 
programme. 
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Introduction 


The size of the population of children (0-14 years) in South America - 
about 140 million — should suggest the importance of this social category 
in society and a corresponding participation in society’s resources. In 
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Brazil, the population of children up to 14 consists of approximately 
48,600 million, out of 170 million inhabitants, comprising almost 30 percent 
of the total population (IBGE, 2003). The social reality of children’s lives 
shows a situation of increasing gravity: there is high infant mortality 
(average of 28.7 deaths per thousand infants), malnutrition, prostitution 
and truancy (1.6 million out of 27 million between seven and 14 years of 
age).! Problems affecting children are taken for granted and do not invoke 
the urgent attention they demand, while macro-economic issues, such as 
inflation indices, the decrease or increase of the national gross product 
and so forth, are emphasized as priorities on the public agenda. Children 
seem to represent the recondite aspect of national problems, placed 
within a nebulous frame that combines zealous domesticity, self-indul- 
gent national pride and a casual political attitude. 

Wintersberger (1996), in his analysis of modern childhood based mainly 
on data from Western Europe, concludes that, despite some optimistic 
perspectives, children, in comparison to all other social categories, have 
benefited least from economic growth and the expansion of social policies 
and rights. The child, as an object of provision and protection of modern 
societies, has not been emancipated into a subject of participation as 
stated in the UN Convention on the Rights of the Child, since the practical 
material conditions and the balance of power continue to discriminate 
against the child. If this is the situation in Western Europe, it is still worse 
in South American countries, where even for large numbers of the adult 
population redistributive mechanisms, if they exist at all, have had low 
impact on eradicating poverty and illiteracy. 

In such a scenario, our purpose here is to examine the contribution of 
the social sciences in Brazil towards the visibility of children as subjects 
and social actors and the nature of their contribution to society. How have 
children’s issues redirected and engaged Brazilian social scientists’ interests 
and investments in an attempt to revert the ‘structural inconsiderateness 
of society vis-a-vis children’ (Kaufmann, 1990, quoted in Qvortrup, 1993)? 
We examine how children have been taken up as an object of enquiry and 
concern, and how children’s issues have been constructed, establishing 
thereby the nature of the academic status of children in the Brazilian 
sociological debate. In this vein, we are interested in accessing the impact 
of children’s issues in the social sciences’ scientific production and on current 
public policies concerning children. The analysis allows us to articulate 
children’s issues and crystallized values and beliefs about Brazilian society, 
and the ways in which social scientific debates have contributed to such 
normative understandings. 

The general picture that emerges in our analysis shows the very 
timid investment of sociological contribution to ‘revert the structural 
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inconsiderateness of society vis-a-vis children’. We consider some possible 
reasons to account for such a situation, highlighting the historical forma- 
tion and the establishment of the field of the social sciences in Brazil, its 
main theoretical undertakings and the status of children in sociological 
reflection from past to the present moment. 

To be noted as well is the fact that children’s issues in Brazil are embedded 
in the tensions brought about by the peripheral location of Brazil in the 
world system. Situated in the periphery of the western world, Brazilian 
scholarship is indebted to European and North American production, 
which confronts it at first glance with a difficult task: that of establishing 
the particularities of the ‘child question’ in Brazil given the overall iden- 
tification with how the child question is dealt with internationally. As 
with any identification process, this can result in either over-identifications 
or under-identifications, the former qualifying as a relationship of absence 
of critical distancing, and the latter, as a retraction/closure from the exter- 
nal world and an illusory omnipotent control over its influence. 

In the case of children and childhood, tensions derive, for instance, from 
the historical trajectories of childhood constructions which are likely to be 
criss-crossed by international developments, such the UN Convention on 
the Rights of the Child, positing a universal conception of children and 
their universal rights. The rhetoric of modernization and, today, of globali- 
zation can exert a seductive effect on peripheral countries keen to assume 
modernized indices of social development, even if they do not reflect deep 
and enduring changes in their long-established cultural practices. 


From Invisibility to Visibility: Childhood as a 
‘Soclal Problem’ between the 1960s and 1980s 


Important social thinkers in Brazil in the beginning of the 20th century 
were qualified doctors and lawyers who generally went abroad to study. 
Worthy of mention is Nina Rodrigues, considered a precursor of the 
social sciences in Brazil for his work in anthropology. Rodrigues was 
the mentor of a ‘school’, one of the main tenets of which posited the 
relationship between biological predispositions and criminality at a 
young age (Rodrigues, 1904, 1957 [1938]). Influenced by Spencer’s 
positivism and hygienic paediatrics, Rodrigues and other doctors like 
Moncorvo Filho (1917, 1926) proposed a medicalized view of society, 
considered an organism that needed to be looked after and treated. 
Moncorvo Filho’s ideas about child-rearing were widely disseminated, 
having become an important normative reference for the nascent bour- 
geoisie of early 20th-century Brazil. Another important reference is 
Manoel Bomfim, a doctor and an educator, whose works (Bomfin, 1926, 
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1931, 1932, 1993) point to the importance of educating children in order 
that Brazil overcome its positionally developmental deficit in relation 
to other countries, such as the US. 

Social sciences have been institutionally established in Brazil as academic 
departments since the late 1950s as one sole department. In the 1980s, a 
division between sociology, anthropology and political science was grad- 
ually established. One of the first social sciences departments was created 
in the Faculty of Philosophy of the University of Säo Paulo (USP) which 
has had a leading role in the development of the field in Brazil. Florestan 
Fernandes and Caio Prado Jünior are the foremost references in this 
regard, Fernandes trained as a social scientist and Caio Prado as a lawyer. 
Both of them became professors at this same university. 

The political and economic momentum of the country directed social 
scientists’ investments towards the more salient themes of a teetering 
democracy that, since the proclamation of the Republic in 1889, had 
undergone several periods of military and civil dictatorships (18914; 
1937-45 and 1964-84). The role of the state and its institutions, as well as 
issues deriving from the establishment of a modernized economy, became 
the foci of social sciences’ endeavours. The 1960s were fertile for studies 
that analysed the structural determinants of underdevelopment of periph- 
eral economies like Brazil — the contribution of Celso Furtado (1956, 1958, 
1959, 1961, 1962, 1966) is one example? — and the social and political ten- 
sions resulting from industrialization and urbanization, transformations 
taking place in a predominantly rural and oligarchic society based on 
slave labour for almost 400 years (Fernandes, 1958, 1959, 1960, 1968, 1973; 
Prado Jr, 1954, 1966, 1975, 1987). 

Social sciences thus mapped their initial research interests guided by 
macro issues related to the impasses and contradictions of a wanting-to- 
be modern nation marked by its historical underpinnings of colonization, 
slave labour and a sugar, later coffee, monoculture of exporting commodi- 
ties. Social inequalities have remained to the present day the inescapable 
problem facing social scientists. In this context, childhood issues have 
remained captive and subordinate to this grand theme, making sparkling 
appearances only here and there in the social sciences debate, which was 
firmly situated in the Marxist theoretical analytical tradition. 

One important focus of research interest centred on the formation of the 
working classes, especially in the state of Säo Paulo, where the first industries 
were installed recruiting immigrant labour. Studies of socialization processes 
became one of the first ways of highlighting children, as shown by the 
seminal study of Fernandes (1961), written as a discipline report when he 
was still an undergraduate student, and later published with the aid of his 
supervisor, the French sociologist Roger Bastide. In this study of children’s 
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social life, he examined how children of immigrant workers in the city of 
Sáo Paulo played and learnt old Luso-Brazilian songs. In a clear attempt 
to see children as active participants in social life, he considered the 
importance of children in transmitting their knowledge to their immigrant 
parents, suggesting a sort of ‘inverted socialization process’ from children 
to parents. Quite a while before that, in the 1930s, Freyre, another eminent 
Brazilian social scientist, wrote an extensive sociohistorical study of Brazil 
(Freyre, 2005 [1933]), where children were depicted as relevant actors in 
reinventing, together with their slave nannies, linguistic, social and cultural 
practices. Portuguese vocabulary, syntax, semantics, as well as eating, 
dressing and sleeping habits were transformed in the privatized and 
secluded territory of the home as the result of the continuous and intimate 
interaction between children and women slaves. Thus, even considering 
the subordinate position of both slaves and children in a patriarchal rural 
society such as that of colonial Brazil, Freyre provided insightful mspira- 
tion about the active role of children in the reproduction of cultural and 
linguistic social practices. 

Unfortunately, such seminal inspirations were not followed systemati- 
cally, providing no salient research guidelines for other researchers in the 
decades afterwards. As far as Fernandes is concerned, the theme of child- 
hood did not even return in the whole of his important oeuvre as a social 
scientist. For many reasons that cannot be developed here, Freyre’s work 
has stood apart from mainstream sociology, so that his important contri- 
bution on children remained very limited. 

As a general point, it is possible to say that, between the 1960s and 
1980s, issues concerning children and childhood for Brazilian social 
scientists were subordinate to topics such as the formation of social 
classes, migration and urbanization. During the first half of the 20th 
century, a contingent of non-qualified, unemployed, migrant or formerly 
slave people increased the bulging problems of Brazil’s major cities, 
such as Rio de Janeiro and São Paulo. The problem of abandoned and 
neglected children was associated with the overall contradictions of the 
Brazilian modernization process, which failed to provide basic educa- 
tion, housing and employment for the increasing numbers of poor 
urban masses. 

A systematic analysis of the social sciences’ contribution to children’s 
issues in the period between 1960 and 1985 was carried out by Alvim 
and Valladares, who published a review article in 1988 titled “Childhood 
and Society in Brazil: An Analysis of the Literature’. They content- 
analysed 212 publications, both academic as well as governmental, which 
tackled poor children’s fate, such as abandonment, neglect and delinquency. 
The relevant literature focused on themes which included: delinquency 
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and criminality, child labour, legislation on the ‘minor’, the poor child’s 
family, the institutionalized minor and its problems, socioeconomic 
characteristics of the poor child, history of poor childhood, street chil- 
dren and social policies for minors. As an anthropologist and a sociolo- 
gist, respectively, Alvim and Valladares pioneered the mapping of the 
social sciences literature on childhood with a view to make a point 
about the importance of social demands coming from the neglected 
poor child population. For Alvim and Valladares, it is to the poor child 
that social sciences must turn to provide relevant knowledge to those 
who make policies and deal directly with children. Thus, giving visibil- 
ity to childhood as a ‘social problem’ was central to putting children on 
the agenda of public and political concerns. It is noteworthy that only 
poor children could be made visible through this operation. Childhood, 
confined to lower class children, is reconstructed as the victimized 
social actor of adverse and grave social problems, which despite refer- 
ring to the majority of the Brazilian population, made of children their 
most defenceless victims, thus pleading for society’s concern and the 
state’s attention. 

The increasing number of children wandering about the streets and 
the significant incidence of crimes committed by children led the Justice 
Court of the state of Säo Paulo to demand an inquiry by the Brazilian 
Centre of Planning and Analysis (CEBRAP, 1972) to back up social poli- 
cies for this group. The resulting work, The Child, the Adolescent and the 
City, became a reference in the study of marginalized children. Most 
importantly, it discussed issues such as the relationship between working 
families’ organization and children’s deviant behaviour, poverty and 
criminality. Children’s idleness and abandonment in the big cities 
became crucial ‘social problems’ for which social policies were urgently 
demanded. The institutionalization of ‘deviant children’ was the most 
prevalent social policy at the time, backed up by the increasing judi- 
cialization of the relationship between poor children and society (two 
‘Codes of Minors’ were introduced, one in 1927 and the other in 1979). 
Poor children were considered imminent offenders, i.e. liable to commit 
crimes and be punished according to legal provisions. Data published 
by FUNABEM (1984), the federal agency for the assistance and care of 
minors, revealed the gravity of the situation. It was estimated that about 
30 million minors (children and youth up to 19 years of age) were in a 
situation of neglect in 1981, i.e. one out of every two Brazilians in this 
age stratum. 

A significant number of studies, related to both the social and human 
sciences (e.g. Campos, 1984; Carvalho, 1977; Castro, 1978; Fausto and 
Cervini, 1991; Ferreira, 1980; Guirado, 1980; Kosminsky, 1994; Ribeiro 
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and Barbosa, 1987), tackled the complex problems posed by children’s 
criminal offences, remedial institutionalization (which meant, most often, 
just locking them up in the governmental units of the State Foundations 
for the Welfare of Minors, FEBEMs”) and by the absence of effective gov- 
ernmental policies to deal with poor children’s issues. 

Whereas the visibility of children in the social sciences was effected 
through the ‘poor neglected child’ perspective, in the human sciences, 
specially psychology, the paradigmatic vision was focused on the “devel- 
oping child’ (Castro, 1992), who was considered a not-yet-fully-capable 
subject and, consequently, in need of socialization and education. 

Children as ‘social problems’ or “future adults’ were the prevalent 
images of childhood in Brazilian society in the aforementioned period, as 
was the case in other countries (Corsaro, 1997). However, most often 
researchers who work with feminist or minority issues have indirectly 
drawn. attention to the marginalization of children in social studies 
(Alanen, 2001). In Brazil, the relationship between gender/feminist and 
childhood studies has not been evident; however, children’s issues have 
been considered to some extent in studies of migration. Immigrants consti- 
tuted a large part of recruited labour in the first established factories in 
Brazil. In the first half of the 20th century, immigrants - men, women and 
their children — worked in small and big industrial plants producing 
food, drinks, shoes, tiles, textiles and so forth (Moura, 1982). Children’s 
labour was also extensive in commercial establishments and on the street. 
Thus, via migration studies, children’s labour was made visible, in facto- 
ries and otherwise. 

Child labour was slowly established as a topic of research. Two seminal 
articles were published by Machado Neto in 1979 and 1980, who, from a 
Marxist perspective, provided a critical discussion of the relationship 
between the invisible labour carried out by girls and boys in households 
and on the streets and its articulation with a capitalist economy. These 
articles stand as a major reference, not only as conceptual landmarks with 
respect to children’s domestic labour, but also for their innovative meth- 
odology using participant observation and open-ended interviews. They 
have influenced other researchers (Dauster, 1991; Kosminsky and Santana, 
2006; Rizzini and Fonseca, 2002; Saboia, 2000; Stengel and Moreira, 2003), 
and have remained as early precursors of subsequent studies. 

The work of Pierre Bourdieu, La Reproduction, published in Brazil in 
1975, exerted a profound impact on Brazilian educators, many of whom 
were working, during the 1980s, on topics such as educational inequalities 
and public educational policies (Brandäo and Bonamino, 1994; Brandao 
and Siqueira, 1985; Brandäo et al, 1983; Cunha, 1979; Gadotti, 1983, 1987; 
Saviani, 1983). Structuralist analyses of the educational system inspired a 
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significant number of studies (Catani et al, 2001), opening up a relevant 
research area in the interface between sociology and education, dealing 
with topics ranging from educational opportunities and social mobility to 
the analyses of children’s educational contexts. Children were rather 
viewed as pupils and objects of pedagogical instruction. Two important 
scientific journals — Educação e Sociedade and Cadernos de Pesquisa, the 
former launched in 1978, the latter, in 1971 — greatly contributed to the 
establishment of an important area of reflection on issues about education 
and society. 

By and large, the period from the 1960s through the 1980s demarcated 
an incipient field of childhood studies characterized by a variety and 
spread of seminal contributions, most of which were not, however, system- 
atically pursued as consistent research topics. Childhood was made visible 
both as an occasional topic in the insightful work of many researchers and 
as a still relatively unstable object of scientific interest scrutinized from 
different research perspectives. What stands out is the visibility of child- 
hood as a “social problem”, understood as a structural component of social 
inequalities in Brazil. It reinforced the apartheid present in the Brazilian 
made visible as ‘minors’, considered imminent criminal offenders for 
whom judicial measures should apply; on the other hand, well-off children 
seen as the still-not-socialized subject and made visible as pupils. In both 
ways, children are not regarded as subjects, but objects of protection, care 
and control, victimized or not by their circumstances. 

Despite the timid investment of the social sciences in children and 
childhood, crucial issues could be explored. First, the necessary relation- 
ship between childhood poverty and criminal behaviour was severely 
questioned, even though not to the extent that it was possible to transform 
social practices and juridical understandings. Second, the notion of ‘disor- 
ganized families’, specially those of poor fatherless children, was an 
object of critical enquiry. Finally, the view of child labour as a straightfor- 
ward expression of exploitative class relationships was shown to obliterate 
other positive meanings of work accorded by children themselves and 
their families. 

The regime of visibility under which childhood was then constructed 
by the social sciences, despite the attempts which focused on putting poor 
and neglected children on the political and social agenda, understates the 
complex and multifarious contexts, problems and contributions of child- 
hood in Brazil. It was only in the decades that followed that a more 
diverse scenario emerged, constructing childhood from different perspec- 
tives, and most importantly, envisaging a novel way to conceive children, 
other than as objects of care or control. 
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Childhood and Soclety at the Turn of the 
20th Century: The Child as a Cultural Actor 
and a Subject of Rights 


In the course of the redemocratization process of Brazil after 20 long years 
of military dictatorship and the promulgation of the new Constitution of 
1988, children’s rights to be protected and educated were foreseen and 
established under the Federal Law 8069/90, most commonly known as 
the Statute of the Child and the Adolescent (ECA), introduced in 1990. 

Accordingly, the juridical conception of the child as a ‘subject of rights’ 
made Brazil, at least on a rhetorical level, a modern society. The new 
agenda promoted by this legislation had the virtue of establishing the judi- 
cial equivalence of all children, de-characterizing, at least de jure, the 
derogatory status of ‘minors’ attributed to poor children, who, in the 
course of the 20th century, had been regarded primarily as abandoned 
and possibly delinquent. 

Worthy of mention as an important social actor in the defence of chil- 
dren’s rights is the social movement ‘the National Movement of Street 
Boys and Girls’ (Movimento Nacional de Meninos e Meninas de Rua — 
MNMMR), created in 1985 and providing an institutional platform for 
alternative care for street children. The MNMMR articulated different 
social actors, such as those militating in governmental organisms, such as 
FUNABEM, in international organisms, such as UNICEF and those of civil 
society related to NGOs. In 1986, the First National Encounter of Street 
Boys and Girls took place in Brasilia (capital of Brazil) gathering, among 
others, 430 street boys and girls who represented different children’s social 
movements nationwide. The Encounter brought an enormous visibility to 
the MNMMHR, which strengthened the National Movement for the Defence 
of Children’s Rights (FNDDC), also created in 1985 and constituted by 
progressive civil and governmental sectors of the Brazilian society. Such a 
national mobilization in favour of children’s rights was decisive in the 
changes first introduced in the Brazilian Constitution passed in 1988* and, 
later, in the promulgation of the aforementioned Statute of the Child and 
the Adolescent (ECA) in 1990 (Pinheiro, 2001, 2006). 

However important such a change in the legislation on children has been 
to bury, once and for all, the derogatory connotation of the word ‘minor’ 
and its nuance of marginality, its impact on renewing social practices and 
remedial treatment for children has remained somewhat limited. As with 
other changes in Brazilian legislation, this one reflected rather an idealized 
state of affairs, in the suddenly oxygenated air of political freedom and the 
civil rights movements of the time, leading to an enormous gap between 
the compromises reached at the level of legal formulations and the political 
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and social practices that continue to be reproduced and constitute the ‘reality’ 
of children and youth in Brazil. In fact, the ECA legitimated a thorough 
attack on all sorts of social prejudice against poor children, most often 
mulatoes or blacks, who idled around in the city surviving as best they 
could. However, the social imaginary about underprivileged children 
would not change by decree, but only if effective measures could be taken 
so as to improve the length and the quality of their education. The fate of a 
great contingent of poor children, specially in urban areas, has not changed 
very much, as several studies have shown (Castro et al., 2005; Craidy, 1998; 
Guimaraes, 1998; Kosminsky, 1991; Minayo, 1993; Rizzini, 1989, 1993; 
sawala, 1999; Zaluar, 1994). Today, more and more children at younger ages 
are seduced into drug trafficking and theft as a way to earn money easily 
(Dowdney, 2003), instilling moral panic in the urban population eager for 
public safety and horrified by the mounting urban violence committed by 
children and youth. Although the ECA identifies 18 as the age of criminal 
responsibility, there has been an important nationwide discussion to review 
and lower that age threshold. The importance of this debate cannot be 
underestimated, as it has had an extensive impact an research topics, as 
well as justifying a certain militant aspect to social and human scientists’ 
activities, such as signing petitions, public declarations and so on, against 
lowering the age of criminal responsibility. 

Nevertheless, the promising agenda that the ECA has left to social scien- 
tists concerns the enormous range of issues that derived from the restruc- 
turing of the legal and, consequently, the social and psychological aspects 
of child-adult relationships by the new understanding of the child as a 
subject of rights. So far such issues have reverberated in a multiplicity of 
research topics, such as children as citizens, alternative institutional care 
for children, children and youth’s criminal responsibility, parental respon- 
sibility, violence against children, participation of civil society in children 
and youth’s assistance boards, children’ adoption and so on. A significant 
number of studies has so far been produced, establishing a convergence of 
various discipline areas (like social work, education, psychology, law, public 
health, arts and last but not the least, the social sciences) on the above- 
mentioned topics, revealing a certain fluidity of discipline boundaries as 
far as concepts and methodologies are concerned. For instance, the area of 
child citizenship has been taken up by lawyers, psychologists, anthropolo- 
gists and social workers actualizing, de facto, a truly interdisciplinary field 
of research (Gohn, 1997; Velho and Alvito, 1996). 

The direction of childhood research and action during the 1990s and 
2000s was also influenced by the significant participation of international 
organisms like UNICEF, UNESCO, the ILO and various NGOs. The financing 
of research on childhood was influential with respect to the choice of 
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themes and topics of research, and the organizational aspects of the research 
process, for instance how and when to circulate the results. UNESCO, for 
instance, has supported quite a few studies on youth, violence in schools, 
children and television (Abramovay and Castro, 2006; Abramovay and 
Rua, 2002; UNESCO, 2004). 

It is estimated that there are over 276,000 NGOs in Brazil (IBGE, 2004), 
a significant number of which work in the area of childhood and youth. A 
great many, like Save the Children, are branches of international net- 
works, entirely or partially funded by foreign entities. Research topics 
financed by NGOs reflect ‘hot’ issues that circulate in the public agenda, 
especially the media, so that enduring investment in the same research 
topic seems infrequent. 

Big national banks, like Bradesco and Itaü, and private and state enter- 
prises, like Petrobrás, Vale, Odebrecht, Votorantim and many others, have 
set up their own foundations both for the support of research on children, 
as well as for providing alternative caring, educational or recreational 
facilities for underprivileged children. 

This new scenario should provoke feelings of satisfaction as regards the 
welfare of children, considering the amount of funding and the institutions 
involved. It would also, at least, indicate civil society’s investments in knowl- 
edge about children and their needs. However, this seems to be far from the 
truth. The advancement of NGOs, international and national organisms in 
the domain of children’s research and action is accompanied by the waning 
role of the state, which, increasingly, looks for partners to carry out its former 
obligations. The re-dimensioning of the Brazilian state and the redirection of 
investments according to neoliberal policies puts in question the i 
that education, health and care for children and youth should be predomi- 
nantly carried out by state agencies and institutions. 

The conventional wisdom present in the social sciences in the earlier 
period, that the state should provide effective responses to the social 
issues relating to children, is now subtly contested by the avalanche of 
institutions and agencies that direct efforts in a multiplicity of directions 
with the financial support of either government or private resources. 
Furthermore, it seems that the output of the research investment of NGOs 
and international organizations renders more amenable knowledge to be 
publicized by the media and included in public debate, rather than that 
produced by academic social sciences, since the former is more often 
capable of providing immediate responses to social demands and ‘fast 
knowledge’. Furthermore, a point to be noted is the sort of relationships 
that governments and the third sector are likely to establish whenever 
childhood becomes both a suitable item for political propaganda and an 
item for which it is essential to raise funds and resources for research. 
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In the meantime, new theoretical and disciplinary perspectives have 
expanded their contributions to children’s issues. The novelty is provided, 
above all, by anthropological studies of children (Cohn, 2005; Nunes, 
1999; Silva, 1987; Silva et al., 2002), coming out as among the very first 
publications identified as an ‘anthropology of childhood’. Inspired by 
the theoretical perspectives on cultural differences, children, as well as 
negroes or Indians, were investigated in terms of their contribution to 
mainstream culture. The perspective of the child as a social actor and a 
contributor to the cultural world underpins a myriad of empirical studies, 
targeting primarily the examination of children’s contexts in face of contem- 
porary cultural transformations. Many of these studies focused on the 
production of urban subcultures by children (Castro, 2004), consumptive 
practices by children (Castro, 1998; Vasconcelos and Freitas, 2005), children’s 
geography and situational contexts (Lopes and Vasconcellos, 2005; 
Martins, 1993), the production of daily practices by children (Faria et al, 
2002; Kosminsky and Daniel, 2005; Souza, 2000) and children and the 
media (Fischer, 2001; Pacheco, 1998). It is noteworthy that such studies 
originate from a variety of disciplinary traditions, mainly anthropology, 
education and social psychology, but converge on the theoretical perspec- 
tive of considering the child as a competent social actor, and on the methodo- 
logical use of research techniques that take into consideration the ethical 
and the political underpinnings of the asymmetrical relationship between 
adult researcher and child. 

Anthropology is also responsible for more systematic investigations 
conceming racial differences and their implications in educational contexts, 
peer relationships and children’s ethnic constructions (Oliveira, 1999; Ribeiro, 
2006). The topic of racial relationships and inequalities has lately been revis- 
ited (Fazzi, 2004); a timely undertaking in view of the current governmental 
policies to bring about a debate around racial equality in Brazil. The Statute 
of Racial Relationships is one of the items on the public and political agenda 
at this very moment under discussion in the National Congress. Lula’s 
government has established the National Secretary of Racial Equality, which 
has enforced various regulations, such as the inclusion of a self-declaration 
item concerning race in all forms that are addressed to governmental institu- 
tions. As far as children are concerned, changes have been introduced in 
school curricula and books, so that a ‘fairer’ perspective on different races, 
especially blacks, now renamed as ‘Afro-descendants’, is presented. Although 
racial questions were the topic of classical studies by the very first social 
scientists, for instance, Fernandes (1955) and Nogueira (1985), the debate is 
now tinged with political overtones and has stirred up nationwide debate. 

In addition to anthropologists, historians have also increasingly focused 
on childhood (Freitas, 1997; Marcilio, 1998; Priore, 1991, 1999; Venäncio, 1999) 
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as an object of investigation, providing growing scholarship on the history 
of childhood in Brazil in different historical periods from colonial times 
up to the present. 

During the 1990s and early this century, a more consistent picture of the 
research agenda of the social sciences on children emerges. The research 
perspective of children as a ‘social problem’ demanding policies in terms 
of education or institutionalization has been certainly widened and invig- 
orated on account of the new representation of children as a subject of 
rights enforced by the ECA and the public discussion that followed. 
Furthermore, anthropological and historical studies took up significant 
and up-to-date empirical studies, which, though not numerically abun- 
dant, were significant enough to establish a new research field in these 
discipline traditions. The combined value of these studies indicates an 
innovative conception of children as social actors, and active contributors 
to their social worlds. 

Sociological discussion of children’s issues is, however, very limited 
indeed. References to a ‘sociology of childhood’ are, de facto, very sparse. 
Three published articles were found, two of them in the journal Cadernos de 
Pesquisa and the other in Educação e Sociedade, which is oriented towards 
educational issues. Interestingly enough, all three were translations 
(Montandon, 2001; Plaisance, 2004; Sirota, 2001), and not written by Brazilian 
sociologists. An unpublished article by Quinteiro (2003) focusing an the 
‘emergence of a sociology of childhood in Brazil’ was eventually presented as 
a paper in Working Group of Sociology of Education in the National 
Encounter of Postgraduate Programmes of Education (ANPED). Therefore, it 
seems likely that the slow and uncertain construction of a sociology of child- 
hood will benefit from, and rely on, the institutionally established educa- 
tional journals and associations. De facto, the interface between education 
and the social sciences has long been established in Brazil, as discussed ear- 
Her. However, the educational grip on childhood sociology may prove to 
confine research topics to the educational agenda and hinder interlocution 
between sociology of childhood and other subareas of sociological knowledge. 

In 2007 there were about 64 accredited social sciences postgraduate 
programmes in Brazil,‘ 38 in sociology, 14 in anthropology and 12 in 
political sciences. Many undergraduate social sciences departments still 
congregate around these three areas, although postgraduate training is 
most often carried out within a specific disciplinary tradition. Thus, as far 
as the institutional academic establishment of the field is concerned, a 
thoroughly consolidated process has taken place. 

In order to evaluate the contribution of the social sciences, specifically 
sociology to childhood issues, we conducted a survey of the scientific 
literature of the field. 
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Table 1 Frequencies of Papers on Childhood/Children in the Social Scientific Journals 2001-6 
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The list of 64 scholarly journals in Table 1 was obtained from two main 
sources: (1) 22 scientific journals (out of 33) edited by accredited social 
sciences postgraduate courses nationwide’ (11 journals that met this criterion 
were not surveyed because their content was not available on the web) 
and (2) 42 journals (out of 67) evaluated as the most important journals in 
the social sciences, which included the following subfields: sociology, 
anthropology, political sciences, social work, history, social communica- 
tion and archaeology (25 journals meeting this criterion were also not 
surveyed because their content was not available on the web). 

The search of articles was carried out either on the site of the journal 
itself, or through a social sciences database. The search was based on a 
scanning for keywords in the titles and abstracts of the item, such as child, 
childhood, childlike and other cognate terms, as well as synonyms such 
as minors, kids and so on. 

The results confirm the dearth of academic publications in the social 
sciences area on children and childhood in the recent period between 2001 
and 2006. The outstanding exceptions are represented by the journals 
CEDES and Educação e Sociedade, both at the editorial interface between 
sociology and education. The journals that show a small and not very 
significant frequency of articles are those in the anthropological, historical 
and social communication subfields. Although frequencies in Table 1 may 
underestimate the number of publications due to eventual errors, e.g. 
missed articles which did not show the searched for keywords either in 
the title or in the abstract, the main tendencies identified earlier are none- 
theless confirmed: (1) the important interface between education and 
sociology whereby a ‘sociology of childhood’ is beginning to emerge; 
(2) the increasing number of publications in the newly coined subfields of 
‘anthropology of childhood’ and ‘history of childhood’; and (3) the dearth 
of publications in mainstream sociology journals. 

A survey of childhood and children’s issues in the overall scientific debate 
of the annual national conference of Brazilian social scientists (ANPOCS) 
between 1998 and 2004 was also carried out.‘ Worth remarking upon is the 
fact that these national meetings, usually lasting for three days, encompass 
approximately 270 presentations, including oral communications, confer- 
ences, videos and forums, assembling about 1300 people including research- 
ers, academics, professionals and students. They represent, in a nutshell, the 
barometer of the social sciences in Brazil in terms of tensions and disputes 
between long-established areas of interest and emergent ones. 

Table 2 shows the frequencies of papers on childhood according to 
research topics. 

Although one can see a tendency of increased interest, in 2004 childhood 
issues represented still only about 2 percent of the total number of scientific 
papers presented at that annual conference (about 250 papers). 
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Table 2 Frequencies of Papers Presented at ANPOCS Annual Meetings (1998-2004) by 
Research Toprc 


Year 


The survey also showed a parallel but important finding: the remarkable 
increase of youth issues represented in the overall number of oral presen- 
tations from 1998 to 2004, culminating in one whole session — approx. 15 
papers ~ dedicated to youth on the topic “Embodiment, Sensitivities, 
Languages and Urban Youth Cultures’ in 2004. This signals hope for a 
more promising future for the study of childhood, considering that chil- 
dren and youth’s issues usually tend to accompany each other. 

The inflexion brought about by youth issues in recent social sciences 
production raises topics related to privatized domains such as the body 
and human sensitivities, or to the domain of subcultures. Thereby an 
important tour de force seems on the way, that of conferring on ‘minor’ 
social actors their own place in the construction of the social and political 
world. Nevertheless, grand and conventional social actors, such as the 
state, political parties, unions, social institutions, professional groups, the 
media and so forth, continue to the main foci of debates in the social sciences, 
in the context of macro-level social analysis (problems related to democ- 
racy, economic trends, unemployment, institutional changes, migrations, 
metropolis, public policies and so on). 


Concluding Remarks 


First conceived as a ‘social problem’, childhood is slowly being approached 
from different perspectives, although its status in the social sciences awaits 
a stronger investment vis-a-vis social actors such as the state, the family, 
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social classes and political parties. A significant and promising area of 
study lies at the interface between social sciences and education, although 
it seems that childhood in Brazil is becoming a convergent thematic area 
for different disciplines in a truly transdisciplinary effort centred on the 
paradigmatic notion of children as agents and contributors to social life. 

The political agenda has stimulated public discussion of childhood 
issues, for instance, at the promulgation of the ECA, which established a 
modernized judicial position for children in the wake of the UN Convention 
on the Rights of the Child. Academic research has been provoked to enter 
this debate, in order to catch up with the increasingly more salient role of 
NGOs and international organizations in the dissemination of knowledge 
about children and childhood in Brazil 

What seems to be missing, however, are the persistent analyses of child- 
hood issues, which demand longer investments of time and training, a 
point that could be taken up by social researchers who possess the insti- 
tutionally established advantages to pioneer such a task. A case in point 
concerns the limits of legal dispositions to change cultural and social 
practices related to children. Accordingly, many researchers are examining 
why and how legal norms established by the ECA have not so far been 
put into practice, and if they have, what results have been obtained. In 
this vein, academic research is able to pursue a consistent theoretical and 
methodological research programme in order to face more pragmatic 
demands to view children in a variety of ways. Thus, images of child- 
hood, be they objects of care or subjects of rights, must be scrutinized 
rather than taken for granted. 

It seems that, more often than not, in Brazil and elsewhere, childhood 
has been encoded as a ‘good’ to be circulated in the society of adults and 
instrumentalized in a variety of ways, for instance, as innocent creatures 
to be protected, as victims of adverse circumstances or, more lately, as 
small heroes that can trick their elders. All these represent patronizing 
conceptualizations of children who are not given a position to speak for 
themselves. What can be hoped for, however, is that in Brazil, and else- 
where, the social sciences can increase their investment in childhood, taking 
pains not to legitimate those tacit social images that are constructed to the 
detriment of children and without their participation. 


Notes 


We wish to thank Alana Mendes de Azevedo, Isaura Rocha and Marcela Rabello de 
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Brazil (CNPQ) and the Carlos Chagas State Foundation of Research in Rio de Janeiro 
(FAPER)) for a research grant to the main author during the elaboration of the article. 
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1. Even the possession of birth certificates, a constitutional right in Brazil, is not 
guaranteed for thousands of children. According to official statistics (IBGE, 
2005) 21 percent of children in 2002 were not registered in the first year after 
their birth, nor in the first three months of 2004. This figure amounts to 774,000 
children. 

2. Celso Furtado was trained and became a bachelor in law at the National Faculty 
of Law in Rio de Janeiro in 1944. One of his most important publications was 
Formação Económica do Brazil [Economic Formation of Brazil] published in 1959. 
He worked extensively in governmental bodies and in CEPAL (Economic 
Commission for Latin America) and his work inaugurated a ‘school’ in the area 
af economic historiography on the topic of underdevelopment. 

3. In the Federal Constitution of 1988 the following articles concerned children 
and adolescents: art. 5 para. LXXVI (on the free emission of civil birth certifi- 
cates); art. 7 paras XXV and XXXII (on the free assistance of infants in nursing 
schools and the prohibition of work for children under 14, unless in the condition 
of apprenticeship); art. 24 para. XV (an children’s right to education, culture, 
learning and sports); art. 203 paras I and II (on the right to social assistance for 
underprivileged children and the right of families, children and adolescents to 
be protected); art. 208 paras IV and VII (on free and obligatory fundamental 
education for children and adolescents); art. 227 (the state’s duties 
children and adolescents, and the eventual participation of NGOs, and the 
application of public resources, percentage non-specified, on the assistance of 
children and adolescents); art. 228 (children under 18 are not liable to be tried 
for criminal offences). 

4. Accreditation is carried out by the Ministry of Education in Brazil and is a 
periodically systematic process of evaluation of the educational quality of the 
postgraduate programmes. Only accredited educational courses can confer 
valid diplomas and certificates. 

5. See: http:/ /servicos.capes.gov.br / projetorelacaocursos /jsp / areaDetjsp?cd_ 
garea= -CIÉNCIASK20HUMANAS 

6. The survey was based on the database of ANPOCS itself: Anais do XXI 
Encontro Anual da ANPOCS, 1998, CD-Rom; Anais do XXIH Encontro Anual 
da ANPOCS, 1999, CD-Rom; Anais do XXIV Encontro Anual da ANPOCS, 
2000, CD-Rom; Anais do XXV Encontro Anual da ANPOCS, 2001, CD-Rom; 
Anais do XXVI Encontro Anual da ANPOCS, 2002, CD-Rom; Anais do XXVI 
Encontro Anual da ANPOCS, 2003, CD-Rom; Anais do XXVI Encontro Anual 
da ANPOCS, 2004, CD-Rom. 


Appendix 


Book Series 

The Brazilian Institute of Geography and Statistics (IBGE) published the 
‘Children and Adolescents: Social Indicators’ series in three volumes in 
1989. Other series have been published since then by other publishers, 
such as Nau in Rio de Janeiro. Books on childhood have been widely 
published in education, psychology and social sciences series. 
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Study Programmes 

Currently there is no specific postgraduate programme on the sociology 
of childhood at Brazilian universities. However, there are postgraduate 
courses on childhood and childhood issues at state and private universi- 
ties in postgraduate programmes of education, psychology, social work 
and medicine and public health. 


Scientific Associations 

Working Group on Sociology of Childhood and Youth, Brazilian Sociological 
Association (SBS), since 2005. 

Working Group on Anthropology of Childhood, National Association of 
Social Sciences Graduate and Research (ANPOCS), since 2007. 


Research Groups 

Several research groups on childhood and youth studies are registered at 
the database of the Brazilian National Council of Technological and 
Scientific Development (CNPQ). 


Financing 
Brazilian National Council of Technological and Scientific Development 


(CNPQ). 


Research State Foundations Nationwide 
The International Organization of Labor (ILO) has also supported 
research on child labour. 


The Research Institute of Applied Economics (IPEA) of the Ministry of 


Planning has also supported research regarding child labour and child- 
hood indicators. 


UNESCO. 
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abstract: This article outlines the specific form taken by the social scientific study of 
childhood in Australia, identifying both what is shared with childhood research in 
other English-language countries, and what is distinctive in the Australian setting. It 
begins by sketching the social history of childhood in Australia, with particular refer- 
ence to what was specific about the childhood experiences of Aboriginal children, as 
well as the peculiarities of settler-colonlal family life. It then goes on to identify the 
moves towards a distinct focus an childhood in Australian sociology, which have until 
now been relatively modest, closely linked to other social science disctplines (notably 
history, anthropology, social policy and psychology), and theoretically more or less 
derivative of international developments in childhood sociology. The key research 


The article then sketches the place of childhood in Australian public debate, and 
concludes with some observations on the possible future directions of the sociology 
of childhood in Australia. 


keywords: Aborigines + Australia + childhood + neoliberalism 


Introduction 


It would be fair to say that, in terms of overall conceptual orientation, 
Australian sociology of childhood has tended to follow in the footsteps of 
the pioneering work done in other parts of the world, beginning with the 
Scandinavian countries, the UK, France and Germany. It is most respon- 
sive, naturally, to developments in English-language sociological communi- 
ties, and the research that is done in Australia reflects many of the 
concerns in similar advanced industrial countries — children at risk, child 
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health, children’s rights, children and divorce, shifting constructions of 
gender, the migrant experience and the changing experience of schooling. 
At the same time, there are also aspects of childhood experience that are 
specific to Australia, and which generate unique social research, in rela- 
tion to the specific position of Aboriginal children (van Krieken, 2003), 
children of migrants (Vasta, 1994) and the children of asylum-seekers and 
refugees (Christie and Sidhu, 2006; Macmullin and Loughry, 2000). 

Within the Australian sociological community, the engagement with 
questions and issues specific to children remains less vigorous than it 
could be. The field of social research into childhood tends to be occupied 
by an eclectic interdisciplinary mix, including education, health, social 
policy, social work and political science alongside sociology (Jamrozik and 
Sweeney, 1996). Within the Australian Sociological Association, for example, 
there is not yet a ‘sociology of childhood’ thematic group. The lack of an 
institutional framework for Australian childhood sociology in turn means 
that the linkages and networks are relatively weak, with only sporadic 
communication between related projects and research initiatives. 

It is not entirely clear whether this is the result of the specific character- 
istics of children’s position in Australian society, or more to do with the 
particular position of Australian sociology within the world sociological 
community. The issues and problems characterizing childhood experi- 
ence in the Australian setting are to a large extent the outcome of tensions 
and contradictions between other, broader social forces and processes, 
such as the contradictions between work and personal life (or public and 
private spheres), the tensions between Aboriginal and European family 
cultures and the intersection points between Australia and the world, 
particularly in the form of refugees and asylum-seekers. This makes it 
possible to see all of these fields as ‘really’ about those other social proc- 
esses, rather than placing children and their experiences at the centre of 
the research focus. 

At the same time, a peculiarity of Australian sociology is the size and 
strength of the sociology of health, which is a product of both the particular 
employment possibilities for sociologists in training health professionals, 
and the tendency in Australia for other fields, such as work and organiza- 
tions, to assimilate sociological knowledge and make research in those 
fields independent of sociology as a discipline. The ‘natural home’ for 
social research into childhood has, then, tended to be seen as social policy, 
health and criminology, and there has not yet been a strong enough impetus 
towards a specifically sociological approach to childhood to generate 
research initiatives which stand outside those existing fields. 

The direction that Australian childhood sociology might take in the 
future will be determined to a large extent by its anchorage in the social 
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history of Australian childhood, so we should begin by taking a closer 
look at how a specifically Australian childhood experience has developed, 
and the beginnings of the attempts by various social scientists to analyse, 
understand and explain the changing social position of children in Australia. 


Children In Australlan Soclety: Colonization and 
Bullding a New Soclety 


The roots of the contemporary sociology of childhood since the Australian 
continent was colonized by the British in 1788 lie in the history and sociology 
of family life, education, gender and political socialization, as well as in 
anthropological and sociological studies of Aboriginal family life. The key 
features of family life shared across much of Western Europe included the 
relative independence of the married couple from their parents and older kin, 
greater equality (relatively) between the sexes within marriage and a focus on 
the immediate nuclear family with no real authority exercised by the 
extended family. This family system was ‘transported’ to Australia together 
with the English and Irish convicts and settlers, but with some modifications, 
especially in the convict and colonial periods (Kociumbas, 1997). 

In the early years of the 19th century, men greatly outnumbered women, 
and Australian popular culture was correspondingly male-dominated. It 
gained an element of hostility to family life and domesticity — including 
children — which persisted well into the 20th century. The settlers who 
came to Australia were removed from their normal networks of extended 
kin, although they would often do their best to encourage other members 
of their family to join them later. Historians Patricia Grimshaw and 
Graham Willett (1981) concluded that if one defines the ‘modern’ family 
as restricted to a narrow range of kin, ‘the Australian family was “born 
modern” in that respect’ (Grimshaw and Willett, 1981: 146). Some did 
develop relatively dense extended family networks quite quickly, but 
those who did not turned for social support to those they might have 
known from home, those they shared the voyage with or neighbours. This 
in turn placed greater demands on children to become autonomous at a 
relatively early age. 

The lack of an extended family network made members of the nuclear 
family more dependent on each other than they might have been in Europe, 
as well as more independent and self-sufficient as a unit. Children were 
expected to work and contribute to the family economy, and this increased 
the importance of women’s reproductive role, ‘because of the vital unpaid 
labour the children could provide’ (Grimshaw and Willett, 1981: 148). 

This economic significance of women’s work, combined with the relative 
independence from extended kin, ‘had nurtured both a relatively demo- 
cratic and affectionate family unit’ (Grimshaw and Willett, 1981: 153). 
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Since children did not depend on their parents and family for the provision 
of land, they did not have to seek their approval for marriage and were 
generalty more independent. The shortage of marriageable women also 
made young women less dependent on their family of origin. The overall 
consequence was that fathers’ control over their families was weaker, 
producing a more egalitarian familial culture. 

Mass compulsory schooling systems were introduced across Australia 
in the 1880s, so that by the end of the 19th century, family life among 
white Australians had become organized around the model of men as 
breadwinners, women as homemakers and children as non-working 
dependants engaged in (more or less) full-time schooling. The home became 
less a place of economically productive activity and more one of con- 
sumption, and the two spheres became more clearly separated, with the 
public world of work defined as a male sphere, and the home defined as 
the realm of women and young children. This became the family ideal 
among the working class as well as the middle class. 

Although it was meant to be compulsory for all children to go to school, 
in reality, school attendance was initially fragmentary. For example, 
David McCallum (1990) estimated that in Victoria only 60 percent of those 
enrolled in Victorian schools around the turn of the century attended 
regularly, and in 1900 only 1 percent had stayed for the full period of primary 
school Many parents sent their children only for the minimum period 
required by law. The first half of the century saw various efforts by state 
governments to keep children in school All the Australian state govern- 
ments pursued similar strategies of gradually raising the minimum leaving 
age, the use of truancy legislation and policing, disallowing exemption for 
pupils seeking employment and prohibiting employment of children 
under the age of 14. Today, school attendance is compulsory between the 
ages of six and 15 years (16 in Tasmania). 

Aboriginal children, in contrast, led quite different kinds of lives 
(Burbank, 1988). In traditional Aboriginal society, children generally grew 
up with a large number of siblings and in a close relationship with their 
full extended family, extended horizontally (across the same generation: 
aunts, uncles, cousins) as well as vertically. Children had a central role in 
the Aboriginal social system, generally being ‘promised’ in marriage at an 
early age as part of the network of social interconnections. The relation- 
ships and obligations established in the marriage system between the 
families of those marrying were thus of greater social consequence than 
the relationships between the partners themselves, which was the basis of 
the pivotal role played by marriage and family life in Aboriginal society. 
Aboriginal childhood was strongly configured, then, not by an individu- 
alistic ethos of personal advancement, but by a strong sense of mutual 
obligation anchored in an extensive network of kinship relations. 
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Although marriages were traditionally arranged, this did not mean that 
girls and women had no influence on their marriage futures. Their prefer- 
ences could exert pressure on their elders’ choice, and there were often 
‘incorrect’ marriages; women could elope with or be captured by a more 
appealing suitor, and such practices modified and softened the socially 
approved marriage rules. Today, the majority of marriages among 
Aboriginal people throughout Australia are monogamous. 

Traditional Aboriginal family life, and their culture in general, differed 
significantly from that of European Australians, and few people could see 
how they could be reconciled. Aboriginal children then came to stand at 
the centre of organized attempts at the radical transformation of Aboriginal 
family life by government and church bodies, such as the euphemistically 
named state ‘Aborigines Protection Boards’. From the early 1900s onwards, 
every state in Australia passed various Aborigines Protection Acts, giving 
authority to Aborigines Protection (or Welfare) Boards to ‘care’ for Aboriginal 
children. In practice, the legislation was used to remove as many children 
as possible from their families in order to facilitate their absorption into 
European culture and family values, with the aim of completely elimi- 
nating Aboriginal culture and society. ‘In the course of a few years’, hoped 
one welfare official in 1909, ‘there will be no need for the camps and sta- 
tions; the old people will have passed away, and their progeny will be 
absorbed in the industrial classes of the country’ (cited in Edwards and 
Read, 1989: xiv). 

Simply being Aboriginal was regarded as sufficient reason to define 
children as ‘neglected’. The definition of neglect automatically encom- 
passed almost all Aboriginal families, because it included central features 
of the social position of Aborigines in European Australian society — features 
such as having ‘no visible means of support or fixed place of abode’, a 
situation often forced upon Aboriginal families; and illegitimacy, which 
applied to all Aborigines retaining traditional marriage customs. The flavour 
of state officials’ attitudes towards Aboriginal family life is captured by 
this typical comment by a leading welfare reformer, Charles Mackellar, on 
‘the Aboriginal problem’ in 1915: 


Paternity is casual and conjectural, and promiscuous association is the rule; 
sanitation is ignored. Dirt is the dominating element. In this mire of moral and 
physical abasement, tended by semi-imbecile mothers, children are allowed to 
wallow through the imitative stages of childhood. (cited in van Krieken, 1992: 97) 
Over 5000 Aboriginal children were removed from their families between 
1909 and 1969 in New South Wales alone (Read, 1981) and, unlike white 
children, great care was taken to ensure that they neither said goodbye nor 


ever saw their parents or family again. Often they were given new names 
and the isolation of Aboriginal settlements made it more difficult for parents 
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and children to trace each other. Deceit was often used to remove children, 
on the pretext of a brief court hearing or hospital stay (Haebich, 1988; 
Human Rights and Equal Opportunity Commission, 1997). 

Peter Read (1981) estimated that about one in six Aboriginal children 
were removed from their families during the 20th century, compared 
with one in 300 white children. He saw this as the basis of much of the 
disintegration of Aboriginal culture and family life, especially the violence 
and alcohol dependency often encountered in Aboriginal communities. 
Today this remains a central concern in the experience of Aboriginal 
children, and a major challenge for policy-makers to devise effective 
strategies to “rescue” those children from the abusive relations that 
those communities appeared to be trapped within. 

If we turn to how these diverse childhood experiences have been under- 
stood in the social sciences, until the 1980s sociological studies of child- 
hood were generally contained within the sociology of the family (Reiger, 
1985), education (Connell et al., 1982), youth and socialization (Walker, 
1988). One important exception was R. W. Connell's (1971) The Child's 
Construction of Politics, which was unique in being a study of children's 
political socialization which focused entirely on what children themselves 
thought and said about politics and political issues. As Connell put it 


The book is in the first instance a collective portrait of this group of children, a 
factual account of their ideas and the changes that can be seen in them with 
increasing age. It seems to me that there is no better way of giving this than to 
let the children speak, and the readers judge, for themselves. Accordingly, I 
have made copious quotation of the children's observations on a wide range of 
political topics, from descriptions of the Queen and the President of the USA to 
questions of who is responsible for the Vietnam war and whether the 
Governor-General collects the garbage. (Connell, 1971: 2) 


Although the emphasis remained on children ‘becoming’ citizens, 
Connell’s study was nonetheless a relatively early (the research was 
conducted in 1968) recognition of children’s agency and ‘voice’, which 
prefigured the more recent concern in the ‘new sociology of childhood’ for 
children’s own perceptions and understandings of their experiences and 
social situations (Corsaro, 1997; James et al., 2004; Mayall, 2002; Prout, 2005). 

In the meantime, however, there has been little independent Australian 
conceptual development. Most of the theoretical development has come 
from the UK (Freeman, 1998; James and Prout, 1997; Prout, 2005) and 
Scandinavia (Alanen, 2000; Qvortrup 1993, 1995). One exception is Connell’s 
(1987, 1995) studies of gender and masculinity - if one is talking about 
‘masculinity and childhood’, then Connell’s work has been innovative in 
developing influential new conceptions of masculine identity and its rela- 
tionship to changing social structures of power. 
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In terms of empirical research, the issue has been primarily one of 
adapting those conceptual frameworks to the particular research prob- 
lems facing Australian social scientists, focusing on children’s health, 
inequalities of class, ethnicity and race in education, children’s relation- 
ship to the media and youth crime. The funding of studies of childhood 
has been more or less confined to those areas with policy implications. For 
example, the Australian Bureau of Statistics (2005) has identified the fol- 
lowing four key issues as the childhood studies agenda: 


e Early childhood and maternal health; 
e Preventing abuse and neglect; 

e Economic disadvantage; 

e Learning. 

From the 1990s onwards, there has also been a gradual increase in interest 
in children’s ‘voice’ and in seeing children as autonomous actors in their 
own right. This development has taken place alongside the emergence of 
the ‘new sociology of childhood’ (James and Prout, 1997), but it is not clear 
how much causal influence can be attributed to that intellectual develop- 
ment. It is also possible that both sociologists of childhood and researchers 
in a variety of areas have been responding to developments in societal 
perceptions of children and childhood, a shift which links with declining 
fertility rates (Caldwell, 1982) and the increasing emotional and psycho- 
logical significance of children as unique individuals (van Krieken, 1997). 

In institutional research terms, one of the most important drivers of 
research into childhood experience has been the Institute of Family 
Studies (IFS) in Melbourne, which was established after the Family Law 
Act (1975) introduced no-fault divorce, as the Act’s ‘research arm’. The IFS 
is funded by the Commonwealth Government and, very broadly defined, 
its task is to keep the government up-to-date on all aspects of family life. 
Initially this was understood in terms of ‘evaluating’ the impact of the 
new Act, but since then also to provide a constant flow of information for 
the purposes of further reform. Considerable work is done on various 
aspects of childhood, then, albeit in the context of a concern with family 
life (Edgar, 1992). The research focus is specifically directed at children to 
the extent that ‘the family’ is ‘disaggregated’ into its individual members. 
The IPS produces a widely read, authoritative and influential journal, 
Family Matters, and it organizes annual conferences which are a strong 
platform for childhood sociology. 

Within Australian sociology itself, childhood receives less specific atten- 
tion than it does worldwide (the International Sociological Association’s 
Research Committee 53 ‘Sociology of Childhood’), in Europe (the European 
Sociological Association’s Research Network 4, ‘Sociology of Children and 
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Childhood’) and the US (‘Children and Youth’ Section). In many respects, 
there is more work being done on the specific social situation and experi- 
ence of children in other social science disciplines — history (Kociumbas, 
1997), social welfare and social policy (Jan Mason and Fattor, 2005), educa- 
tion (Davies, 1989, 1993; Davies and Bird, 1999) and psychology. For example, 
the 152 researchers making up the Australian Research Alliance for 
Children and Youth (www.aracy.org.au) working on a project to form a 
network of research and knowledge on children’s health and well-being 
(titled ‘Future Generation: New Knowledge for Better Outcomes for 
Children and Young People’) are drawn from a wide variety of disciplines 
and institutional/organizational settings, of which 12 include sociology in 
their disciplinary orientation and only six are located in departments or 
schools of sociology. The field of social studies of childhood is heavily 
orientated towards questions of education, health (mental and physical), 
early childhood development and child protection, and it is those fields 
which occupy most of the research agenda, attracting the bulk of the 
research funding. There still remains considerable scope for sociologists to 
make a unique and creative contribution to the way in which the changing 
nature of childhood experience is understood in Australian society. 


Key Research Questions 


In her review of a set of recent books focusing on research with children, 
Bronwyn Davies (2005b; see also Davies, 2005a) points out that the topics 
being focused on, as well as the methodologies used, reflect the broader 
social and political trends in the main English-language countries — the 
UK, Canada and the US, Australia and New Zealand. She characterizes 
those trends in terms of the growing influence of neoliberal and neocon- 
servative political ideas, or more specifically, a shifting of responsibility 
and accountability from larger collective bodies like the state to individuals, 
which includes both the children who are the subjects of social science 
research, and those researchers themselves. A central characteristic of the 
influence of neoliberalism on the deconstruction of the welfare state since 
the 1980s has been a combination of increasing surveillance and account- 
ability, and a shifting of care and responsibility from the state to individuals. 
Placed within an overall framework of the pursuit of increased “produc- 
tivity’ in every sense of the word, this produces a particular orientation 
towards research with children in which the research concerns are linked 
up with these broader politico-economic aims of ‘improving outcomes’ in 
health, education, social policy — indeed, family life itself. 

Government funding of social research has, then, become tied more 
tightly to quantifiable outcomes, and increasing competition for research 
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funding has made it harder for researchers to gain support for projects 
which fall outside the Australian Research Council’s four ‘National 
Research Priorities’: ‘an environmentally sustainable Australia’, ‘promoting 
and maintaining good health’, “frontier technologies’ and ‘safeguarding 
Australia’. These priorities are not decisive in determining whether a 
project is supported, but they do exercise a pressure towards defining 
one’s research in terms of ‘safety’ or ‘health’. 

The research being conducted in relation to children and childhood 
shows, observes Davies, both an accommodation to these pressures and 
resistance against them. Concepts such as ‘the child as actor’ or ‘children’s 
rights’ can then be seen to have a complex range of manifestations which can 
affect the power relations between children and the adults and social institu- 
tions around them in a variety of, sometimes contradictory, ways. The 
construction of the child as the ‘becoming-adult’ in need of constant control 
has made way for a sense of the child as citizen with rights, but those rights 
then also become tied to responsibilities and mechanisms of accountability. 

These developments have taken place alongside the ‘cultural turn’ and 
the influence of postmodernism, so that the concern with the psychological 
mechanisms of moral and emotional development has gradually ceded 
more space to a greater focus on ‘sociocultural contexts, on institutional 
contexts, and on discursive frameworks as they inform what children 
know and do, and as they inform what researchers know and do when 
they ask questions about, interact with and write about children and 
young people’ (Davies, 2005b: 146). 


Against this general background, it is possible to identity a number of 
key topics and research questions which studies of childhood in contempo- 


rary Australian society tend to cluster around. They cover a wide range of 
issues which would be impossible to give an overview of here, but the ones 
which are particularly specific to Australia include the experiences and 
social situations of Aboriginal children, in their own communities and in 
Australian society more broadly, as well as explanations of how the prob- 
lem of continuing abuse within Aboriginal communities is linked to the 
effects of past policies towards Aboriginal families. The life-expectancy of 
Aboriginal Australians, for example, is 20 years less than that of the rest of 
the population, and this requires analysis and explanation from a number 
of disciplinary perspectives. There are also a number of studies of the chil- 
dren of refugees and asylum-seekers, the reality of their experiences of the 
refugee detention centres, and an increasing amount of work is being done 
on the nature of ‘institutionalized’ childhood, the experiences of children in 
foster care and in various types of state- and church-run homes, residential 
schools and reformatories. There is a strong body of Australia research on 
children’s experience of divorce and separation, and how children think 
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and feel about different models of parental separation (Fehlberg and 
Hunter, 2007; Rhoades, 2007; Sheehan et al., 2007; van Krieken, 2005). 

In relation to research methodology, it has been clear in the Australian 
context that the conceptual development in the ‘new sociology of child- 
hood’ has been accompanied by a changed power relationship between 
childhood researchers and their subjects. At the most mundane and prac- 
tical level, this has been manifested in the increased importance of 
research ethics committees in the conduct of social science research. 
seeing children as having particular kinds of rights and autonomy has 
had an impact on the mechanics of doing research, so that instead of 
merely being ‘on’ children, there is increasing impetus towards the 
research being conducted ‘with’ children. Gaining approval for access to 
children, from their parents, their schools and indeed from the children 
themselves has generated a more complex dialogue between social 
researchers and their children ‘subjects’, which has in turn affected the 
nature of the types of research questions asked, the possible interpreta- 
tions of the resultant data. At present, the discourse around research ethics 
has been heavily dominated by the medical profession and narrowly 
focused on the problems and methods typical of research in health and 
medicine. In many respects this continues to be the case, and it is one of 
the contributors to the relatively marginal position of sociology in defining 
the agenda of Australian childhood studies. However, it is also true that 
it raises the possibility, as children do actually make themselves heard by 
the social scientists studying them, that the understanding of how to conduct 
research and what problems are worth examining gets taken beyond the 
health-based focus of the majority of university research committees, to 
include a wider variety of conceptual and empirical issues. 

The quest on the part of governments, universities and other research 
bodies to make researchers more productive has also been accompanied by a 
concern to have childhood researchers work more closely with whatever 
might be the relevant ‘industry’ — this could be the relevant government 
department, NGOs or charitable foundations, and sometimes private corpo- 
rations with particular interests in childhood issues. This can lead, as Davies 
has pointed out, either to a reduction in the capacity to ask difficult questions, 
a shackling of research orientation to the social policy and legitimacy require- 
ments of governments, or to a contrary trend towards a proliferation of 
research cancerns. Davies gives the example of how the neoliberal concern 
with accountability has produced increasing moves towards standardized 
testing in schools. But at the same time, one also sees a contrary response, a 
greater concern with diversity in various forms, along lines of class, race, 
ethnicity and gender, precisely in the process of operationalizing the concept 
of ‘the child as actor’ and ‘the child as citizen’ (Davies, 2005b: 147). 
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Chlidren In Public Debate 


There are a number of trends in the broader public discussions about 
children in Australian society, which both articulate with global trends 
and mark out some features which are distinctive for the particular social 
position of Australian children. In global terms, in Australia like else- 
where the position of childhood in the public sphere has shifted over the 
last few decades towards children functioning as a focus of, or window 
onto, broader social and policy concerns. The most central of these have 
been the position of Aboriginal people in Australian society, poverty and 
the treatment of refugees and asylum-seekers. Whenever issues such as 
these are raised in public debate, there is an increasing tendency to concen- 
trate on the position of children — Aboriginal children, children in poverty, 
the children of refugees and asylum-seekers. 

In general, the political climate and public debate in Australia has in 
recent decades undergone the latest stages of a paradigm shift which 
has been in train since the Second World War, from a model of seeing 
children as part of the family unit, and focusing on the family as whole, 
towards ‘disaggregating’ the family and seeing children on their own 
in ‘human capital’ terms as an ‘investment in the future (Donzelot, 
1979). The responsibility for children’s well-being is increasingly shifted 
from being primarily that of the parents, to being a concern for a range 
of actors, including various experts and institutions. Raewyn Connell 
(2009: 35) refers, for example, to the ‘thinning-out’ of the connections 
between parents and children, to be ‘mediated through institutions and 
electronic media, or confined to a shorter period of life’. Children 
become more and more the ‘gateway’ of the financial relationship 
between the state and families, mother’s labour force participation 
becomes both increasingly encouraged and indeed necessary for finan- 
cial survival. This is partly why, for example, the experience of the 
children of refugees and asylum-seekers is seen as central to the analysis 
of the whole question of their treatment, because that can be under- 
stood in terms of the impact on future investment in human capital, 
whereas the experiences of their parents can be ‘written off’ as merely 
inconvenient. 

Another important trend typical of all the OECD countries is the com- 
bination of increased female workforce participation with a declining 
fertility rate, although since 2001 Australia has gone against the global 
trend with a slight increase in its fertility rate, in 2006 reaching its highest 
point since 1995 (Australian Bureau of Statistics, 2007a). Should the trend 
towards increasing fertility continue, it will only accentuate the demand 
for preschool and after-school childcare, which has been gradually 
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increasing since the 1980s. Related to this is the increase in single-parent 
families, and therefore in the numbers of children being raised by only 
one parent, usually the mother. In Australia in 2004-6, single-parent 
families with children under 15 constituted 22 percent of all families with 
children under 16, up from 14 percent in 1986-8, 20 percent in 1996-8, but 
slightly down from its peak of 23 percent in 20024 (Australian Bureau of 
Statistics, 2007b). In general, parents are tending to have children at an 
older age, they are more likely to stay unmarried and more likely to sepa- 
rate while their children are still dependent on them. 

Divorce and separation is an increasingly common aspect of children’s 
experience of growing up. For the generation born in 1946-55, 94 percent 
would only ever live with both their parents, whereas for the generation 
born in 1981-95 that proportion dropped to 82 percent - the other 17 percent 
will have lived with either step-parents or a single parent by the time they 
reach the age of 15. This has affected the relationship between many 
fathers and their children, in a variety of ways, ranging from weakening 
the relationship significantly in terms of regular contact (many children 
lose contact with their separated fathers), to the construction of a new 
type of interaction based on less frequent, but more intense contact 
between fathers and their children. Like many other countries, the discourse 
of children’s rights is also increasingly influential (Funder, 1996), raising 
the broader problem of balancing the granting of adult citizenship rights 
to children with a recognition of their specific needs and aspirations. One 
example here has been the role of children in separation and divorce — on 
the one hand, the discourse of ‘children as actors’ and children’s rights 
suggests greater attention being paid to the preferences of the children of 
separating parents. On the other hand, a sensitivity to the delicacy of chil- 
dren’s relationship with both parents and the emotional burden that such 
interpersonal responsibility imposes on children would suggest more of 
an emphasis on their ‘care’ than on their ‘rights’. The public debate in 
Australia has been characterized by an ongoing vacillation between these 
two positions. 


The State of the Art and Future Prospects 


The Australian sociology of childhood still has some way to go, then, in 
asserting itself in relation to other disciplinary orientations towards the 
social scientific study of childhood - in history, psychology, health sciences, 
education and social policy — and to create a distinct theoretical orienta- 
tion which can contribute to policy concerns without necessarily being 
captured by them. This is partly related to the position of the sociology of 
childhood within the discipline more broadly and with respect to Australian 
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sociology’s current core theoretical concerns — at the moment this position 
is a marginal one, and a larger “critical mass’ of sociologists engaging with 
childhood as a specific empirical and theoretical concern needs to emerge 
before the field has the same vigour as it currently does in Europe and 
North America. 

There are a range of different challenges facing such an emergent 
Australian sociology of childhood. They include a sociological under- 
standing of the development of children's rights, the changing impact of 
new technologies and media on childhood experience, especially the 
changing forms of inequality they generate (the “digital divide”; see Koss, 
2001; Livingstone, 2003), the changing configuration of parental separation 
and divorce and its impact on children (van Krieken, 2005), shifting pat- 
terns of inequality in schools and communities, the changing “generational 
order’ and the social aspects of children’s health. I would like to conclude, 
however, by drawing particular attention to two of them - one is specific 
to Australia, and the other is shared with most other countries in the world 
in one way or another, although perhaps taking a particular form in the 
Australian context. A particularly important issue confronting Australian 
sociologists of childhood is a persuasive account of the particular position 
and experience of Aboriginal children, in the family life, their communities 
and the education system. There are many Aboriginal communities today 
where children are subjected to a level of emotional and sexual abuse 
which is both morally unacceptable and clearly related to a range of future 
social problems, not the least of which is the continued cyclical reproduc- 
tion of such abuse as those children grow up to be parents themselves. 

At present, the public debate is only weakly informed by empirical 
research and theoretically informed analysis. A sociological perspective 
on the structure and dynamics of abusive family relations within Aboriginal 
communities, which would include a historical and comparative analysis 
of how such forms of violence and abuse come about across different 
familial and community settings, would make an invaluable contribution 
to the development of policy and action in this arena, as well as being a 
significant field of sociological theory and research in its own right. This 
research concern would also be part of a continuing need for the socio- 
logical study of child abuse in Australian society more broadly, which 
continues to be an important social issue as contemporary economic and 
social conditions continually impose new, sometime impossibly contra- 
dictory, demands on the relations between adults and children, as well as 
the experience of childhood itself. 

A second important issue will be teasing out the ongoing impact of 
contemporary political and economic regimes on the everyday lives of 
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children. Regardless of whether one wishes to use the term ‘neoliberal- 
ism’, it is clear that significant moves have been made away from the 
organization of social life around the model of the ‘welfare state’, 
towards an increased emphasis on the mechanisms of the market. 
Australian governments were, if not right at the front of these develop- 
ments, certainly not very far behind Thatcher and Reagan in moving 
towards neoliberal policies in the 1980s. Raewyn Connell (2009) has 
recently analysed many of the effects of this broader shift on family life 
and childhood experience, in particular the privatization of education 
and childcare. 

The government-encouraged tendency towards private schooling and 
corporate childcare generates increased economic demands on parents, 
which in turn alters their whole relationship with their children and the 
character of childhood experience. There is an increased need both for 
financial investment in children’s education, and in the management of 
that investment in order to maximize its gains in steering children’s strat- 
egies within a variety of fields of competition. Connell (2009: 35) points 
out that this in turn drives parents towards a reinforcement of gender 
divisions, that neoliberalism has ‘created a “new fatherhood” of a different 
kind, the father as manager of the family investment in schooling’. The 
mother’s role become one of ‘pedagogizing the home’, maximizing the 
child’s home education and acquisition of skills to strengthen their 
competitive advantage as much as possible. In the Australian setting, 
private schools are often single-sex schools, further encouraging a gendering 
of education among children themselves. Coming to a theoretically 
informed understanding of the operation of this articulation between 
broader shifts in political and economic structures and policies, on the 
one hand, and everyday experiences of childhood, on the other, will be a 
crucial analytical task for the sociology of Australian childhood for some 
time to come. 

There is enormous potential, then, for sociological accounts of these 
two and other issues to make a unique contribution both to the broader 
social and political understanding of key concerns affecting Australian 
children, and to the theoretically informed sociological analysis of the 
structure and dynamics of contemporary childhood. The real meanings of 
concepts like ‘children’s rights’, the ‘child as actor’ or the ‘generational 
order’ are tied in many respects to the specific social, historical and cul- 
tural context in which they are realized, and the identification of what is 
specific and particular about the Australian experience will stimulate a 
range of important developments and extensions of the sociology of 
childhood wherever it is practised. 
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Appendix 


Journals 

Family Matters. 

Australian Journal of Social Issues. 
Journal of Sociology. 


Sociology of Childhood Teaching 

University of Sydney: ‘Sociology of Childhood and Youth’. 

Newcastle University: ‘Sociology of Children and Families’. 

Australian Catholic University: ‘Sociology of Childhood and Family’, 
‘Australian Youth Cultures’, ‘Researching Young People’. 

James Cook University: “Youth, Identity and Popular Culture’. 

Curtin University: ‘Sociology of Youth: Culture, Identity and Conflict’. 
Monash University: ‘Youth, Culture and Social Change’. 

Charles Darwin University: “Youth and Society’, ‘Australian Youth Culture”. 
University of Tasmania: ‘Sociology of Youth’. 

University of Wollongong: ‘Youth and Popular Culture’. 


Research Networks 
Australian Research Alliance for Children and Youth (www.aracy.org.au/). 


Children and Youth Statistical Portal (www.central.nationaldatanetwork. 
org/NDNPortal /portal /portal do?pid=1). 

University of Sydney Network for Childhood & Youth Research (www.edsw. 
usyd.eduau/ research / centres_and_networks /ncyr/indexshtml0 


Financing 
Australian Research Council. 


Institute of Family Studies. 
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abstract: French Speaking childhood sociology emerged slowly at the end of the 
19908, through a critical analysıs of the notion of socialization. It is still a fragmented 
field combining all the social sciences. Within the framework of a ‘return to the actor’, 
marked by interpretative theories and symbolic interactionism, some sociologists 
of education played an important part in this rediscovery, paying attention to 
‘pupilhood’ (métier d'élève), and then to the métier d'enfant. The new status of the child 

in modernity was thus scrutinized within the framework of theories of individualism. 
The main research trends are: a reflexive view of expert discourses, the child as a 
social actor, social polices and childhood and children’s culture. From the ‘king 
child’ to the ‘child as a victim’, the political, juridical and media scene 1s constantly 
fuelled by a number of heated debates about the new figures of childhood, the 
child of desire, the child as problem, the child at risk, or the dangerous child. The 
article ends with series of challenges for the future of the sociology of childhood. 


keywords: child as actor + children's culture + expert discourses + France + ‘métier 
d'élève’ + ‘métier d'enfant’ + new status of the child + socialization + social policies 


Introduction 


If the pioneer publication of the French historian Philippe Ariés L’Enfant 
et la vie familiale sous l'ancien régime [Centuries of Childhood, 1960] is generally 
recognized as have been seminal in opening up new scholarly interest in 
childhood, we also have to recognize that childhood has aroused little 
interest among French sociologists until relatively recently. We had to 
wait until the end of the 1990s to see any real awareness and to see the 
topic being given an explicit place in the French Speaking social sciences. 

From the article ‘Childhood’ appearing in the old and classical Nouveau 
dictionnaire de pédagogie et d'éducation primaire (Buisson and Durkheim, 1911) 
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to the article ‘Sociology of Childhood’ in the Dictionnaire encyclopédique de 
l'éducation et de la formation published nearly a century later (Sirota, 2005b), 
we see a long period during which childhood was mainly considered in 
terms of the institutions controlling it, such as the school, the family, or 
the justice system. 

Although, as in many other linguistic domains, a number of works 
devoted to the French sociology of childhood have frequently begun with 
a diagnosis of the ‘lack, oversight or omission’, the interest in childhood has 
blossomed in the last decade. The status of the child in ‘second modernity’ 
is now considered problematic, and at stake in educational issues and the 
construction of social ties. As the child became considered a person, accord- 
ing to the media psychoanalyst Frangoise Dolto (1990), a number of cru- 
cial interrogations became explicit, both in the media and in scholarly 
research. Summarizing the topic, two political philosophers, Eric Deshavanne 
and Pierre Henri Tavoillot (2007: 318), ask in their recent book about the 
ages of life: “What is a child? . . . In the last fifty years, the place of the child 
in the society has changed completely. From the periphery he has become 
central; from secondary he has become primary. But is this contemporary 
centrality of the child a trompe-l'oeil or a chimaera?’ 

What, then, is the place occupied by the French sociology of childhood 
in this scientific agenda and its actual and future development? 


The Emergence of a 
French Soclology of Childhood 


A Highly Fragmented Field 
The field was and is still highly fragmented, contributions come not only 
from the sociology of childhood, but also from different sociological fields 
and different disciplines. It must be said that its institutionalization has 
emerged very slowly, with some landmarks being constituted by a number 
of collective research publications. First of all, the publication of a special 
issue of a journal edited by the Institute of Sociology of the Université Libre 
of Bruxelles in 1994, titled ‘Enfances et sciences sociales’ [Childhood and 
Social Sciences] edited by Suzanne Mollo, was the first attempt to gather 
the few researchers interested in the field and to produce a first outline of the 
state of the art. The phrase ‘sociology of childhood’ does not appear, but the 
publication is an appeal to sociologists to reconsider the process of sociali- 
zation, and to consider childhood as a distinct topic of research. 
Rediscovering children, no longer observing them through a two-way 
mirror or through their school record, but grasping their different ways of 
participating in the production, reproduction and transformation of society; 
rethinking, through children’s active participation, the dynamic dimensions 
of the notion of socialization, risking the premises of a theorization of the 
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child as an actor, these are the purposes of this special issue (Mollo, 1994: 4). 

The term appears for the first time in 1998, in a special issue of the journal 
Education et Sociétés (Sirota, 1998b), under the title ‘Sociology of Childhood”. 
As an attempt to open and enlarge the field of the sociology of education to 
domains other than the school system, it was considered by the journal as 
a courageous bet on the future, a sort of ‘descolarization’ of the sociolegy of 
education. Two overviews of the state of the art are deployed, one considering 
the French literature (Sirota, 1998a) and one introducing the English literature 
on the topic (Montandon, 1998). They each describe the roots and the main 
orientations of this new field. The scarce references to English-language 
sociology (Corsaro, 1997; James and Prout, 1990; Prout, 2005; Qvortrup, 2001) 
on the part of French sociologists act simultaneously as a legitimization of 
the field, and as a source of inspiration and reference. But, it must also be 
emphasized that there is a gap of approximately 10 years between the 
developments of the two fields. 

Within the framework of a ‘return to the actor’, marked by interpretative 
theories and symbolic interactionism, some sociologists of education 
rediscovered the social actor personified by ‘the pupil’. Whether they 
were initially sociologists of education (Montandon, 1998; Perrenoud, 1994; 
Rayou, 1998; Sirota, 1998a) or sociologists of youth (Dubet, 2002, 2004), 
these researchers set out to understand the new rationales of the ‘barbarians’ 
who were coming to schools in large numbers in response to a mass 
democratization movement that gave new social categories access to levels 
of education that had hitherto been unknown to them. Understanding 
their logic for action meant taking these actors seriously, which required 
an effort to renew the theoretical framework. New conceptualizations of 
these social ‘experiences’ were developed to understand these ‘plural 
individuals’, whose educational experience could only be interpreted 
within the more general framework of all their socialization processes. All 
the everyday situations that frame a child’s life, ranging from what happens 
frontstage and backstage, were opened up to sociological scrutiny. Then, 
some shifted their focus from the métier d'élève (which can be translated as 
‘pupilhood’) to the métier d’enfant (Montandon, 1998; Sarmento, 2000; 
Sirota, 1993, 1994, 1998a, 1998b, 2006b). 

Gradually the topic developed in the 1990s in the social sciences, from 
demography to anthropology. A few disciplines organized their annual 
congress around the topic, and some multidisciplinary networks were 
constituted. We can mention the 1994 conference ‘L'Enfant dans la famille, 
vingt ans de changements’ [The Child in the Family, 20 Years of Change] 
organized and published by the National Institute of Demography 
(INED, 1994). One of the main premises was the acknowledgement that 
the child has been a forgotten variable, and the necessity to reconsider the 
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place of the child as the only permanent element of the family (Festy, 1994, 
1998). At the same time, the Research Committee ‘Sociology of Family’ in the 
AISLF (the International Association of French-Speaking Sociologists), in 
Montreal, devoted its conference to a unique theme: ‘Childhoods’, outlining 
the marginality of the topic in the American and the French sociological 
literature, and pointing to the need for a new approach to this member of the 
family (Dandurand et al., 1996). Focusing attention on the child represents 
a natural and logical source of renewal for sociologists of the family. After 
focusing on the status of women and, subsequently, on the difficulties of 
the status of the father in the ‘parentalization’ process, family sociologists 
have tackled the status of the child within the framework of the democratic 
evolution of the family unit (de Singly, 2004). Thus, Irene Théry emphasized 
in her official report on Couple, Filiation and Kinship Today (1998), following 
a number of legal experts and sociologists of law, how the ‘filiation’ link 
was becoming the only inalienable right, other social links becoming 
decreasingly important in a society marked by individualism. As Gérard 
Neyrand summarized it it is no longer marriage which sets up the home and 
starts a family, but the child’s birth (Neyrand, 2005). The introduction and 
blossoming of the sociology of individualism in French sociology marks this 
second step in the rediscovery of childhood. Following Alain 

(1995), the child is now considered as a small, uncertain ‘individual’. 

It would be unfair not to mention as well two important French historical 
syntheses, L’Enfance et la jeunesse dans la société frangaise (1800-1950) 
[Childhood and Youth in French Society] (Crubellier, 1975) and L’Ecole et la 
famille dans une société en mutation (1930-1980) [School and Family in a 
Changing Society] (Prost, 1981), and, a few years later, the important 
international publication The History of Childhood in the Occident (Becchi and 
Julia, 1998), published both in Italian and in French. All of them represented 
an attempt to produce, in fact, an interdisciplinary reappraisal of the field 
through a historical approach. 

In 1996, the Society of Ethnology gathered a range of multidisciplinary 
contributions concerning ‘Children Society and Children Cultures’, and 
published the collection in 2000 (Saadi-Mokrane, 2000), in an attempt to 
revitalize childhood ethnography. Despite the very provocative article 
title from Lawrence A. Hirscheld (2003), ‘Pourquoi les anthropologues 
n’aiment-ils pas les enfants’ [Why Anthropologists Don’t Like Children], 
a network on the anthropology of childhood was created in 1997, bringing 
together some anthropologists of health and some anthropologists interested 
in infancy (Bonnet and Pourchez, 2007). The ethnographic orientation of 
a certain number of works brings anthropologists and sociologists together, 
not only in terms of methodology, but also at the level of shared topics 
(Bonnet and Pourchez, 2007; Delaisi de Parceval and Lallemand, 1980; 
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Guidetti et al, 1997; Saadi-Mokrane, 2000), to produce a reflexive perspective 
on child-rearing. In this ‘anthropology at home’ (Abeles and Rogers, 
1992), childhood appeared as a central issue. Moreover, as anthropolo- 
gists were used to studying kinship, they had the conceptual equipment 
to study new forms of childhood, from new parenthood to new modes of 
procreation (Cadoret, 2007). 

This whole body of work also stimulated new interest in the topic from 
political philosophers. It had become clearly marked in 2004 by a special 
issue of the intellectual journal Le Débat, titled L'Enfant problème”. They 
proposed a philosophical reappraisal of the transformations of the status 
of the child, both in the scientific field and in collective representations 
(Gauchet, 2004; Renaut, 2002). This blurring of age boundaries also reintro- 
duced a philosophical reflexivity concerning the modern reconfiguration 
of the ‘ages of life’ (Deshavanne and Tavoillot, 2007), and brought child- 
hood to the fore. Not as a ‘Reconquista’, assert these philosophers, but on 
the basis of the multiple contributions of the social sciences to the struggle 
against the fragmentation of the field. 


The Institutionallzation of the Field 

At the level of the French-speaking community, the field is now chiefly 
organized within a Research Committee of the International Association 
of French-Speaking Sociologists (AISLF): the RC ‘Sociology of Childhood’. 
It was created in 2000 at the AISLF Congress in Quebec, and an annual 
workshop called Journées de sociologie de l'enfance” has taken place 
from 2001 to 2007 successively in Paris, Geneva, Lisbon, Tours, Rome and 
Strasbourg. The next ones take place in Istanbul (2008) and Quebec (2009). 
As a result, a collective work by 28 French-speaking researchers has been 
published, titled Eléments pour une sociologie de l'enfance [Elements for a 
Sociology of Childhood] (Sirota, 2006b), to outline the state of the art in 
the French-language arena. 

These activities bear witness to a certain dynamism, but also institutional 
support from departments of educational science or social sciences, from the 
different universities and from national research institutions. The network 
includes some 50 researchers from about 10 countries in which French is 
the lingua franca, that is to say, one of the principal languages for scientific 
exchange: these include France, Belgium, Switzerland, Canada, Portugal, 
Brazil, Romania, Italy and Germany. 

In several countries, the extremely small number of researchers active 
in the field would relegate them to complete isolation and marginality. At 
the same time, it counters the arrogant isolationism of French sociology. 
Thus, the Lusitanian part of the network, which includes Portuguese and 
Brazilian researchers (such as Ana Nunes de Almeida, Fulvia Rosemberg 
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or Manuel Sarmento, in Sirota, 2006a), finds itself at the intersection of three 
cultures based on the Portuguese, English and French languages and, as 
such, acts as a “go between’. This is evident when looking over the bibliog- 
raphies. As far as Prench sociologists are concerned, it must be admitted 
that it is only relatively recently that they have felt obliged to move out of 
their linguistic isolationism and to familiarize themselves with works 
produced in other languages. This explains why the greater part of the 
work published in English is still unknown to French researchers (not to 
mention the works of German- or Spanish-speaking 

Consequently there is a relative lack of porousness between the two 
communities, which, it should be emphasized, is reciprocal to the extent that 
very few English-speaking researchers read studies written and published 
in French. 

At a national level, we can mention the Swiss national research pro- 
gramme called PNR 52, an important federal programme, which has 
strengthened some aspects of the field. It focused on ‘Childhood, Youth and 
Relations between Generations in a Changing Society’. For the moment, no 
equivalent programme exists in France” research programmes have nearly 
always focused on the functioning of institutions such as schools, day care 
centres or families, according to the main institutions for which each min- 
istry is responsible. But a few initiatives had recently blossomed, coming 
from different state agencies, giving new stimulus and funds to research. In 
recent years, the Prench Minister of Culture published the first extensive 
survey on “Children’s Cultural Leisure Activities, from 4 to 16’ (October 
2004), and initiated a programme in 2007 on children's cultural practices. A 
multidisciplinary international network “Childhood in between Family and 
Other Care Institutions’ (REEFI) was initiated by the French Ministry of 
Research. It has published L'Enfant, acteur et/ou sujet au sein de la famille [The 
Child Actor and/or Subject in the Family] (Bergonnier-Dupuy, 2005). 
Another network has also been initiated concerning children’s 
tion, a topic which has been overlooked by public research, and it has 
brought together a number of studies from marketing to sociology: this has 
resulted in the publication L’Enfant consommateur, variations interdisci- 
plinaires sur l'enfant et le marché [The Child as Consumer: Interdisciplinary 
Variations on the child and the Market] (de la Ville, 2005). 

The lack of general knowledge about French childhood, in comparison 
with other European countries, induced the creation of new institutional 
‘observatories’ such as the ‘ELF’, an important French longitudinal national 
survey, conducted by a number of ministries (Education, Health) and 
research centres such as the National Institute of Demographic Studies and 
the National Institute for Statistics and Economic Studies. A large cohort 
of 20,000 children will be followed from birth to adulthood, but no results 
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have been published so far. Two observatories have been created: one by 
the educational insurance company MGEN in 1995 to gather knowledge 
on childhood, l'Observatoire de l'enfance en France’, and a national 
observatory, l'Enfance en danger’ [Childhood at Risk], or ONED, in 2005 
to stimulate research on that particular burning topic. 


The Current Themes 
What are the main topics and the principal research pathways that have 
emerged in the last 20 years? 


Expert Discourses and Construction of the Representations of 
Childhood French sociology has started to focus on the expert knowledge 
such as medicine, psychology and infant care that constructs contemporary 
representations of childhood. The aim is to denaturalize those scientific 
discourses, by focusing on their conceptual constructions. French sociologists 
scrutinize the underlying ideologies and the making of new normativities 
delineating new models of the modern individual. The scientific capture of 
the child, whether historical, psychological, medical or sociological, has 
transformed our representations, and given structure to the different figures 
of the modern child. They sometimes sediment in contradictory ways, but all 
of them contribute to the valorization of the ‘priceless’ child. (Gavarini, 
2001; Hamelin Brabant, 2007; Neyrand, 2000; Ottavi, 2001; Turmel, 2007). 


Social Policies and Chlidhood Similarly, the analysis of welfare policies 
concerning childhood is characterized by a sociohistorical perspective 
looking at the social construction of the categories of thought and state 
policies of control (Martin, 2004, 2007). The influence of the theories devel- 
oped by Foucault, Goffman and Howard Becker is important in this 
respect (Donzelot, 1977). Here, ‘words make things’. In parallel with the 
introduction of a general, compulsory educational system, various care 
structures were developed for populations of children excluded from the 
educational system for health or social reasons (Chauviere et al., 1996; 
Vulbeau, 2007). Welfare policies and care facilities were developed for this 
‘marginal’ or ‘irregular’ population: disabled children, delinquent children 
and children under protection. Each of these sectors has long represented a 
specific sphere of professional training and social practices and, at times, 
a subject of research in itself, with its own networks of researchers and 
sources of funding, chiefly provided by the welfare state. The re-examination 
of the argumentation of these social policies, according to the changes in 
the status of childhood, has brought about a shift in research issues, 
towards the scrutiny of the respect for children’s perspectives, voices and 
rights (Plaisance, 2007; Schlemmer, 2007). 
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Sociology of Childhood, Which Boundaries? From Infancy to Youth The 
simple question — where exactly does childhood begin and end? - is the 
frequent opening of a number of articles. What age limits are chosen to 
define the field? Certainly, the sociologist’s first reflex is to denaturalize 
categories, to reconstruct them. As Bourdieu (1980) used to say: ‘youth is just 
a word’; so what about childhood, if we consider it as a social construction? 
Which turning points are used to define it? The ones that usually structure 
‘normal’ academic science, but leave empty niches? Gathering together the 
embryo, baby, infant, child, pre-adolescent, adolescent and youngster under 
a common label immediately implies a conceptual scrutiny that sends us 
back to the theoretical presuppositions and implicit values of the researcher. 

In the French-speaking network devoted to childhood sociology created 
in the frame of the AISLE, no predefined boundaries were set in advance. 
As a result, some sociologists who joined the group focused on infancy, 
some others on youth. 

True, the sociologists of infancy have had their own network for years, 
around early education and care, and have been chiefly concerned with 
institutional care structures, the representations associated with them and 
the professional market attached to the different stages of this life phase 
(Chamboredon and Prevot, 1973; Plaisance, 1994). They have been mainly 
concerned with all the ages that precede compulsory education, focusing, 
on the one hand, on institutional attendance and, on the other hand, on 
the circulation of knowledge about infant care between common sense, 
academic research and vulgarization (Boltanski, 1978). It should be 
remembered that preschool attendance in France concerns all the three-, 
four- and five-year age groups. In other words 100 percent of children 
aged three, four and five are involved in so-called ‘pre-elementary’ schooling 
although the parents are not legally obliged to do so. Sociohistorical and 
anthropological works (Luc, 1997; Mozére, 1992; Norvez, 1990; Rollet, 
1990) had contributed to the field, retracing the specificity of the evolution 
of welfare policies and the principal shifts in conceptions of care (Delaisi de 
Parceval and Lallemand, 1980), from philanthropy to the setting up of day 
care centres and infant schools (from the salle d’asile to the école maternelle). 

But, at present, part of this work is devoted to determining how the child, 
as a subject, is being redefined in contemporary discourses and modern 
reflexivity. Those new conceptions of childhood had contributed to a restruc- 
turation of social policies, and influenced all the practices of parenthood 
through the popularization and circulation of expert knowledge (Neyrand, 
2000). It is not only the stage of infancy which is at stake here, but status of 
the child as a whole in the ‘filiation’ link and in the generational relationship. 

There has similarly been a shift within the sociology of youth, which has 
also existed as an independent network for a long time. Until very recently, 
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the sociology of youth was chiefly defined as the sociology of the entrance 
into active life, focusing mainly on leaving home, starting one’s working 
life and forming a couple. It also paid attention to the specificity of juvenile 
culture (Galland, 1997). Its boundaries now seem increasingly vague. This 
‘unended, endless adolescence’ (to echo Jean Claude Chamboredon’s play 
on words, derived from Freud’s expression), seems marked by the explosion 
of questions concerning this entre-deux (transition) that is apparently no 
longer defined as stretching between childhood and entrance into the adult 
world. This entre-deux is apparently characterized chiefly by the achievement 
of autonomy and independence (de Singly, 2004, 2007) within the frame- 
work of individuation (Comprendre, 2004; Dubet, 2002). 


The Child as a Social Actor Following the same rupture as the one char- 
acterizing Anglo-Saxon sociology, French sociologists have begun to take 
children seriously (Sirota, 2006b). They no longer view them as ‘cultural 
dopes’, ar only as future beings, but as actual beings, looking at their “agency”. 

In fact, however, this theme represents a relatively underdeveloped 
approach in French sociology. As pointed out earlier, a number of childhood 
sociologists have come from the sociology of education. This is why it is, 
first of all, the pupil that has emerged as a social actor. The pupil has been 
understood through interaction in the classroom, and then studied in the 
light of his or her relation to the school. One of the first theoretical models 
was borrowed from the English sociologists of ‘resistance’ (Willis, 1977, 
1978). The métier d'élève, or ‘pupilhood’, has become a major research field 
(Dubet and Martucelli, 1996; Montandon, 1997; Perrenoud, 1994; Rayou, 
1999; Sirota, 1994). 

This perspective is clearly rooted in the renewal of sociological approaches 
to the education system, setting strict reproduction approaches aside while 
nevertheless remaining related to them, but also using interactionist and 
more recently individualistic approaches. It contributes to the analysis of 
a certain deinstitutionalization, which, after opening up the ‘black box’ of the 
classroom, focuses on the subjectivity of the school actors, conceptualized 
in terms of experience (Dubet, 2004; Rochex, 1995). 

In this slow exit from the institution, researchers have moved from the 
classroom to the playground and to the school corridors (Delalande, 2001; 
Rayou, 1998). These interstitial areas seem to be as important in individual 
socialization as the most institutionally structured situations. Thus, research- 
ers have moved from a vertical analysis of socialization to a more horizontal 
analysis of relationships between peers. 

The importance of the peer group (which has been largely overlooked 
until now) has emerged clearly, resulting in a fresh perspective on the 
theoretical question of generation. 
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Attention is now paid to children’s perspectives and to children’s voices 
concerning their own socialization process. Their accounts are listened to, 
heard and conceptualized in terms of political skills (Rayou, 1998) or in terms 
of experience (Dubet, 2004; Montandon, 1997). But it can be said that if the 
otherness of children is investigated, it is not yet clearly understood 


sociologically. 


Children’s Culture The attention accorded to the peer group, and by 
consequence to childhood as a social group, brings children’s culture to 
the foreground. Anthropological and sociological perspectives overlap in 
understanding the specificity of children’s culture. We can, however, identify 
two main lines of research. First, that which is rooted in the inter-child 
relationship, aiming to understand how norms and rules are established 
within the peer group and how a children’s society is created (Delalande, 
2001). Second, that which restores this culture in a more macro-sociological 
perspective, like the work carried out by Gilles Brougére devoted to toys 
(Brougère, 2003; Vincent, 2001) placing them in a triptych comprised of 
parents, children and manufacturers. Here material culture and commercial 
culture come into play. 

But it must be admitted that, until very recently, French researchers 
only paid scant attention to consumption and globalization (de la Ville, 
2005; Diasio, 2004). The emergence and extension of the market 
at children are currently leading academic researchers to develop their 
subject at the very limits of fields such as management, marketing science 
and sociology, covering advertising, the media and the Internet. They 
focus on the effects of these new imaginary spaces and the new sociability 


they bring about (Octobre, 2004; Pasquier, 1999, 2005). 


Principal Public Debates and Scholarty 
Controversies 


If childhood has, with some difficulty, acquired a place on the scientific 
sociological agenda, in the media scene, in contrast, it occupies the front 
page nearly every day. 

A debate that is violent and intense which attracts media and scientific 
attention is raging in several arenas, first around the school, then around the 
family and finally around the protection of minors. This ‘so-called child 
king’ (Hermange, 1999) has become a ‘problem’ (Gauchet, 2004). Some 
sociological and philosophical works have clearly highlighted a new passion 
for childhood which has two sides to it: the ‘child king‘ and ‘victim child’, 
but always the ‘child of desire’, to use powerful expressions. Even political 
debates about migration place at their centre the biological status of the 
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child, through the DNA identification of the child’s parents. This over-valor- 
ization of the image of the child coexists with a fear or a moral panic when 
he or she no longer corresponds to this image. The figures of the child at risk, 
the dangerous child and the child under control fuel controversies and 
popular mobilizations in which scientific arguments and political choices are 
intermingled within a media debate on the lookout for sensational stories. 
The new ambiguous status of the child in the political arena could be 
symbolized by the nomination of a Child Ombudsman in 2000 (Brisset, 
2005), who publishes an annual report about the implementation of children 
rights. In the same trend towards an attempt at political recognition of 
children voices, a session of a ‘Children’s Parliament’ is organized every year, 
which has to propose to the National Assembly a law on behalf of children. 


The Child or the Pupll 

A whole series of reforms, for example, put ‘the child at the centre’ of the 
school system, then in a second reverse movement, ‘knowledge at the centre’. 
This debate pits republicans against pedagogues (Ottavi, 2002; Rayou, 1998). 
Two clans are opposed in this debate and a fierce controversy has flared 
up about the status of the child in the discursive space of ‘second modernity’ 
pitting ‘child liberation’ against ‘authority’ (Blais et al., 2002; Renaut, 2002). 

The result is that it reinjects some elements of political philosophy into 
sociological thinking, which then moves from a principal concern with social 
mobility and equality of opportunity to a debate an the place and status 
of the child in the educational relationship. And this more generally ques- 
tions the transmission process from one generation to the next, because 
this transmission no longer takes place within the serene framework of 
institutions certain of their norms and values. The new status of the child (de 
Singly, 2004) in the family comes constantly into discussion in dozens of 
paediatric and psychologist publications, radio debates and TV shows. 


The New Making of Childhood and Modernity 


The status of the child can no longer be understood in this second modernity 
without taking account of changes in the fundamental link with the child 
introduced by the modification of the biological conditions of procreation 
through medically assisted procreation. 

The link of ‘filiation’ is then questioned, rediscussed and redefined by 
the new procreation techniques. These debates of a bioethical nature are 
not limited to the medical world; they are often publicized in very popular 
women’s magazines ... If the child has become the centre of the family, 
what constitutes the link? The genetic link, the umbilical link, the social 
link, or simply the desire that preceded his or her arrival? (Delaisi de 
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Parceval, 2004). This breaking of the umbilical cord (Atlan, 2005) is liable 
to upset the definition of all social links. A link that recomposed families 
have already redefined through new forms of parenthood (Théry, 1998) or 
brotherhood (Poitevin, 2006). The debate about adoption by homosexual 
couples heightens the controversy about the definition of parenthood. 


Endangered Childhood: Poverty and Precarity 

In the public debate, a number of acute questions are raised to which child 
sociologists have paid little attention. Partly as an indirect element of the 
difficult emancipation from neo-Marxist approaches conceming social repro- 
duction and social mobility, questions of social inequality were underrepre- 
sented in the early days of childhood sociology, up until the 2005 riots. As 
a result, social differences and the effects of the ghettoization of French 
society were given scant attention until quite recently. These questions have 
remained the prerogative of sociologists of education. Sociologists of the 
working class, or of immigration, show little direct interest in children 
before the end of compulsory schooling. But political issues have brought 
to the fore the question of a new social contract (Paugham, 2007) in the 
sense of a ‘new social critic’ researching new conceptualizations more 
adapted to deciphering the construction of social inequality after the end of 
the Trente Glorieuses (La République des idées, 2006). Similarly it, was at the 
request of the public authorities that the question of poor children was 
examined, as it seems there are more than 1 million (or 2 million, depending 
how it is calculated) in France, representing 9 percent of French children, 
according to the few quantitative studies carried out chiefly by economists 
(Hirsch, 2007). 

Inequalities — be they social, gender-based, ethnic or due to a disability — 
largely remain the subject of specific sociologies. The issues raising the 
new status of the child only very rarely intersect with the question of 
social inequality, except in international comparison of care policies and 
welfare state. 


Child Abuse or the New Limits of the Intolerable Another form of 
endangered childhood has became a hot topic, related to violence, child 
abuse and paedophilia: it fills the pages of newspapers with moral panic, 
but few child sociologists have undertaken empirical work on these issues 
(Gavarini, 2001; Javeau, 1998). However, when they have carried out 
research, they try to identify the new limits of the ‘intolerable’, that is to say, 
the evolution of norms and sensibility regarding violence in contemporary 
society (Vigarello, 1998). They generally offer much more distanced socio- 
historical views and denounce the constructions of the media coverage of 
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these issues. But the scandals and controversies which followed some 
paedophilia trials, such as the Outreau case, creates major public debates 
about the ambiguities of the new legal status of the voice of children. The 
gap between research issues, social policies and activism is highly pro- 
nounced when dealing with these problems. 


Endangered Childhood and Dangerous Child: Protection or 
Punishment? A profound mutation concerning legislation covering 
minors is currently taking place. The ordinance enacted m 1945, concerning 
the minor, was based on a model of protection: education was the rule, 
and custodial sentences the exception. This model has been profoundly 
reformed since the 1990s, as a political reaction against an increase in 
juvenile delinquency (Neyrand, 2007; Youf, 2002). Furthermore, a very 
important controversy came to the fore because of the publication of the 
INSERM official report Children and Adolescent Behavioral Disorders in 2006. 
The controversy aroused an important social movement: a petition called 
“No Zero Marks for the Conduct of Three- Year-Old Children’ (Pas de zéro 
de conduite pour les enfants de trois ans’) collected 200,000 signatures on 
the web. It was considered that this conception of prevention was going 
to transform unruly children into potentially delinquent children. Two 
different conceptions of prevention and child protection were here at 
stake. Most sociologists interpreted it as a return of “bio power’. 


Inclusion Policies, Well-Being and Blentraltance 

In this new balance between exclusion and integration regarding childhood 
at the fringes of society, it can be observed that if exclusion measures against 
juvenile delinquency have increased, at the same time an inclusive policy 
has been established regarding disabled children. The law passed in 2005, 
for quality of rights and opportunity, participation and citizenship for 
disabled people, established as a fundamental right, the right to education 
for every child, no matter what their handicap. A national council was 
also created named ‘Handicap: Raise Awareness, Inform and Train’. The 
principal aim of this council, presided over by Julia Kristeva, is to ‘de- 
insularize’ disability, and to place the question of disabled people at the 
heart of debates on citizenship. This new law has stimulated a new 
research interest in the topic and research funding (Plaisance, 2007). 
Inclusion policy and the double alterity of those children are at stake. In 
the same way, the introduction of the notions of well-being and of bien- 
fraitance might be understood as a new, ‘compassionate’ view of children, 
considered as full citizens in their own right, in an attempt to articulate 
new psychological and deontological conceptions of the child in the 
renewal of institutional care policies and professional training. 
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Conclusions and New Challenges: The Specificity 
of the French Fleld or General Issues for 
Soclology of Childhood? 


This portrait of a still highly fragmented field of political interest, media 
controversies and research trends has some consequences for the sociology 
of childhood: 


1. The need to develop convergences, to break with the impermeability 
of compartmentalized territories within sociology itself and to build 
a robust field enabling us to understand changes in the status of the 
child and the underlying logics of this ‘go between’. It would seem, 
from this point of view, that the field has reached a certain maturity. 
The subject now seems more easily ‘thinkable’ as a whole. 

2. But this question clearly raises the problem of how the sociology of 
childhood should be articulated within general sociology. To what 
extent does it offer an opportunity to renew sociological paradigms? 
In any case, it seems necessary to escape from the danger of a socio- 
logical field closing in upon itself. The motto ‘the child has to be con- 
sidered an actor’, was an important first step, but it is not sufficient. 
An actor, yes, but the actor in which sociological approach? The ques- 
tion cannot be avoided. Constructivist and interactionist approaches 
brought it out of oblivion, and brought this new figure to the fore. The 
individualistic approach helps to consider the child as a person with 
his or her own subjectivity. But it does not dispose of the need to con- 
sider the child in socially structured relations, such as social classes, 
gender or generation relationships, which are equally at stake. 

3. The need to consider from a sociological point of view the ‘otherness’ 
of childhood. The child is now considered to be a ‘paradoxical alter 
ego’ entitled to enjoy rights of protection as much as rights of debt 
(Renaut, 2002; Youf, 2002). This specific aspect of childhood has been 
emphasized by political philosophers, and it is clearly expressed by 
the legal status of minor (from 0 to 18 in France). 

Does this mean we need to consider the alterity of the child or the 
specificity of his or her status? Is the situation parallel to what happened 
in the field of gender studies? Does the apprehension of the child in 
sociological terms mean the reinvention of special conceptualizations or 
methodological tools? Or is it an ordinary sociological topic, which can 
and must be understood using the usual theoretical tools? If generational 
order is considered to be a specific issue (whether it is called generational 
tie, generational structure, or generational order), it has to be seen to 
be as important as class relationships, gender, or race relations. Claims 
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concerning the importance and specificity of the field and the search for 
a specific conceptualization do not have to be confused with each other. 
. The need for a recomposition of the territories of socialization. The 
critical analysis of the notion of socialization, a refrain that was the basis 
of the questioning that led to the emergence of the sociology of child- 
hood (Mollo, 1991; Sirota, 2005a), still seems current and can no longer 
be confined to clearly defined institutional areas. This aggregation, 
therefore, results in a recomposition of fields that presupposes a se 
praisal and redefinition of the notion of socialization. This 

tion of territories attempts to break with the scientific territories end 
in terms of the childcare institutions — be they schools or the family — or 
those that treat the child as a target, such as the market or mass media. 
The aim becomes the analysis of socialization as a whole, because the 
purpose is clearly to understand what has changed in the new status 
given to childhood that runs through all the socialization structures in 
the recomposition specific to modernity. Understanding educational 
problems cannot be achieved by looking specifically at schools, families, 
or even the media. If the status of the child evolves within the family 
unit, it evolves correspondingly within all the socialization structures, 
and is recomposed within the peer group, a fact that a consumer society, 
eager for prescribing targets, cannot ignore. Therefore, instead of being 
marginal, the topic is becoming transversal and central. 

. The need for a complementarity between methodological approaches, 
be they ethnographic, statistical, or theoretical. Although it was clearly 
necessary to remove children from their statistical invisibility, listening 
to children’s voices does not solve everything. We must have access to 
different types of empirical work to support, invalidate and advance 
the theoretical debate. Because these two levels seem somewhat dis- 
connected, those who work on the status of the child generally know 
very little about children’s experiences. We can only stress in the 
French field the lack of methodological inventiveness and the absence 
of questions concerning the ethics of research. 

. The need to consider ethical problems in accordance with children’s 
rights and in respect for children. But it should be done in a moderate 
way. In the French sphere, this problem is not such a central issue 
among sociologists, as it is at present in countries such as Canada. 
There it turns out to be so important that it sometimes prevents the 
conduct of field research. It has become prejudicial to ethnographic 
research, which is now totally subject to the deliberations of research 
ethics committees. Certainly, on the one hand, individualist theories 
have brought to the fore the subjectivity of the individual and, on 
the other hand, a rights-based approach recognizes that children are 
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entitled to have their voices heard on the issues that affect them. But 
the respect for rights should not impede research. However, these 
methodological problems are not all that new. In the field of ethnology 
and sociology, researchers working with populations with a minority 
status have had to cope with these for years. Are there many questions 
still to be answered because of childhood vulnerability and questions 
of child protection? 

. The need to reconsider ordinary childhood. There is more than only one 
childhood, but the focus on media-worthy and marginalized situations 
often casts a shadow on the ordinary daily life of children in their 
various contexts. Modes of socialization have to be compared to the 
new normativities in action, and not only in a discursive space. 

. The need to reconsider the place of childhood on the scientific agenda 
and in terms of political policies more directly. We are facing three 
possibilities. First, the most frequent one, the child is considered from 
an ancillary pomt of view. He or she is considered a burden, one that 
parents have to cope with, because of the expansion of women’s paid 
employment. Then political policies have to solve care problems and to 
maintain the required fertility rates. Social policies are scrutinized from 
this specific and particular point of view. 

second, to consider the child ‘in their own right’, in terms of a specific 
social policy. This might seem to constitute progress, but it is not enough. 
One consequence could be to consider one by one and independently 
each social policy for each social category. 

Third, to consider all the social policies that deal with care as mutually 

dependent. It is no longer possible to consider political policies 
towards childhood independently from those dealing with other ages 
of life, such as the dependent aged, or with other social categories, 
such as women. The well-being of some depends on the well-being 
of others. As Esping-Andersen pointed out, a better welfare policy 
towards seniors means an investment in childhood welfare (Esping- 
Andersen and Bruno, 2008). Care policies should be considered as 
part of the scientific agenda as a whole. 
. The need for a multidisciplinary articulation seems clear. If the historical 
approach, with the work of Ariés, triggered the development of socio- 
logical research on childhood, it is currently, in the French field, political 
philosophy that poses the most heuristic questions about the status of 
the child in second modernity. We also have to recognize that economic 
approaches are the only ones that directly tackle some burning issues, 
such as that of child poverty. Maybe ‘Childhood Studies’ (Prout, 2005; 
Woodhead, 2003) appearing in the English-speaking academy could 
be an answer to this problem. 
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10. The need to consider and set apart sociological studies ‘for’ children’s 


11. 


well-being from a sociological interest ‘about’ childhood. As usual with 
current hot topics, activist involvement and academic interest are 
interconnected to some extent. But the media hype and the passion 
that surrounds childhood make it necessary to be very clear about the 
position adopted by the researcher. It is not a question of hierarchy, 
but of lucidity even if, nowadays, academic success sometimes implies 
media interest. The two different positions must be clarified. 

On one hand, if we consider the first position ‘For childhood’, the 
sociologist is also an activist involved in the defence, for example, of 
children’s participation in society, on behalf of a cause or a democratic 
idea. On the other hand, if we consider the second position ‘About, by or 
through childhood’, the purpose is different, exploration of a theoretical 
general point is at stake, such as socialization in second modernity, 
and then childhood is part of the problem. 

Of course the two different points of view are not that distinct from 

each other, but the academic traditions are different. 
Last but not least the need to maintain a comparative and reflexive 
approach. The sociology of childhood is nowadays developing itself 
in a variety of countries, continents and languages. Children are brought 
up both in local and globalized contexts, be they dependent on polit- 
ical or market policies. Connecting those different networks would 
enlarge and give more pertinence and critical edge to our new watch- 
ful gaze on childhood. 


Note 


. Since the writing of this article, an important national research programme 
called ‘Children and Childhood’ has been set by the French National Research 
Agency (Agence Nationale de la Recherche), giving funds and a new respect- 
ability to the field. 


Appendix 


Scientific Associations 


Research Committee 31 of the AISLF (Association internationale des soci- 


ologies de langue française — International Association of French-Speaking 


Sociologists ) called ‘Sociologie de l'enfance”. 


An annual workshop called * Journées de sociologie de l'enfance’ is 
organized — Paris 2001, Geneva 2002, Lisbon 2003, Tours 2004, Rome 2005, 


Strasbourg 2006. Istanbul 2008 and Quebec 2009 (http:/ /w3.aislf.univ-tlse2. 


fr/cr31/). 
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Sociology of Childhood Teaching 

Some courses on sociology of childhood are offered in departments of soci- 
ology, anthropology or the education sciences : Université Paris Descartes, 
Université Paris VII, Université Paris XII, Université Strasbourg 2, 
Université Rennes 2, Université de Caen Basse-Normandie. 
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abstract: During the 1970s and 1980s, sociological studies in Italy were exclusively 
concerned with ‘adolescence’ as distinct from the general category of ‘childhood’. 
In the 1990s, local administrations and national government promoted new 
opportunities for children’s participation in society, and sociologists began to 
analyse the various aspects of this participation. Since the 1990s, sociological 
research has included the legal and political bases of children’s citizenship and 
rights, forms of interaction promoting children’s participation, ways of including 
children in mainstream cultural tendencies, children’s observations of their social 
context, intercultural situations involving children, deviance and the labelling of 
children. The expansion of childhood sociology, however, has been slow, and the 
political impulse which supported children’s participation has partially evapo- 
rated. Childhood sociology in Italy remains marginal in scientific research and 
university teaching. Its future depends partly on renewed political commitment 
to promoting children’s participation; however, its main obstacle is the lukewarm 
interest within the sociological community. 


keywords: agency + interaction + labelling + participation + policies + qualitative 
methods + rights 


The Historical Development of Soclological 
Research Into Childhood 


Childhood is a recent topic of concern in Italian sociology. In the 1970s 
and 1980s, specific sociological studies on adolescence appeared for the 
first time, as a consequence of the impact of juvenile movements on society. 
Adolescent behaviours and ways of thinking were studied as part of 
youth studies (e.g. Garelli, 1984; Piazzi and Cipolla, 1985; Ricolfi and 
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Sciolla, 1980), and differed from childhood studies based on psychological 
and pedagogical approaches. 

Sociological studies on adolescence evolved from concerns that new gen- 
erations of young people might reject the primary social values. They 
focused on the idea that adolescence is a delicate period, in which the indi- 
vidual construction of a new identity may easily lead to psychological 
uncertainty and difficulties in social relationships. Adolescence was mainly 
interpreted as the phase of life in which individuals must form their final 
identity, undergoing the troubles and uncertainties related to the nature of 
that transition. Identity was seen as a final and stable outcome of social and 
personal processes. The influence of social psychology on these analyses 
was very strong (Erikson, 1963; Palmonari, 1993), and sociology was not yet 
able to elaborate an original analysis of the social meanings of adolescence. 

In the same period, childhood was observed with a sort of proto- 
sociological inspiration from a peculiarly Italian pedagogical perspective: 
the internationally well-known Reggio Approach (Edwards et al., 1993). 
This approach introduced the idea that children could be looked at as 
active participants and social actors in the construction of their relation- 
ships with peers and adults. Children were considered autonomous in their 
production of knowledge and relationships: their competences and abilities 
were considered a product of their own natural development, while the 
adults’ task was to facilitate this evolution. This approach determined 
important changes in the conception of educational relationships between 
adults and children. These relationships were imagined and practised in 
terms of the promotion of autonomous abilities and relationships between 
peers rather than teacher instruction. The spatial environment and the dif- 
ferent kinds of objects surrounding children were seen as opportunities for 
this development, artistic abilities as well as narratives were considered the 
main activities for promoting children’s self-development. 

While this inspirational approach had a wide resonance and enhanced a 
number of analogous initiatives, it remained isolated within Italian child- 
hood studies and confined to a reflection on infant schools. Outside this 
context, childhood continued to be analysed from a traditional develop- 
mental perspective, in which adults were considered competent in deter- 
mining children’s skills and abilities, thanks to particular educational 
techniques, and children were seen mainly in terms of adapting to these 
attempts to form their personalities. Sociological studies were marginal and 
simply applied the traditional socialization paradigm in studies on media 
socialization, which attracted most sociological interest in children until a 
few years ago (see Martelli, 1996; Morcellini, 1992, 1999; Porro, 1981). 

In the 1990s, for the first time childhood studies attracted specific attention 
in Italian sociology, through the participation of researchers in important 
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international research programmes dealing with childhood (Saporiti, 1994, 
1995; Sgritta, 1994, 1997). These studies introduced into Italian sociology the 
idea of the ‘social structural child’ James et al, 1998), considering childhood 
as a social category which exists beyond the development of individual 
children towards adulthood. According to this approach, childhood corre- 
sponds to a specific group of people who may be studied as a permanent 
part of society. Italian researchers aimed to demonstrate that childhood is 
inadequately considered as a social group, both in research and in social 
policies. Social statistics and political decisions were the main objects of this 
kind of research, while the analysis of the direct voice of children was largely 
ignored. It has been noted elsewhere that the observation of childhood as a 
social category is not sufficient to give children a voice in research and society 
(James and James, 2004). 

Following these early studies, over the last 10 years or so some Italian 
sociologists have started analysing the cultural, political and legal aspects 
of children’s participation. These sociologists were inspired by the inter- 
national studies on children as social actors and active participants in 
society (see Alanen, 1988; Corsaro, 1997; James and Prout, 1997 [1990]; 
James et al., 1998). In particular, in the middle of the 1990s, a conference 
in Urbino imported this specific interest in children’s agency to Italy 
(Maggioni and Baraldi, 1997). In the meantime, the Italian government 
started applying the Convention on the Rights of the Child emanated 
from the United Nations in 1989, in the first systematic attempt to pro- 
mote the importance of children’s agency in Italian society (see next section). 
The combination of this political enhancement and the influence of 
international sociological studies launched a small but meaningful area of 
research concerning children. 

In 1995, childhood sociology was promoted for the first time from 
within an Italian university, in Urbino, with the creation of the Laboratorio 
Infanzia e Adolescenza (LIA), which involved a research team on child- 
hood and adolescence, within the Centro Universitario di Ricerche e Studi 
sulle Famiglie (CURSF), a university research centre on families. In 1997, 
the Italian government established the Centro Nazionale di Documen- 
tazione e Analisi per l'Infanzia e l’Adolescenza (CNDAIA), a national 
centre of documentation and analysis of childhood and adolescence, in 
Florence. Over the last 10 years or so, other researchers have joined these 
teams, publications on childhood sociology have gradually increased and 
improved in quality, some books have been translated (Corsaro, 2003; 
James et al., 2002; King, 2004) or compiled directly in Italian (Baraldi, 
2008a; Hengst and Zeiher, 2004); a new journal about childhood and soci- 
ety has been founded and some other national initiatives have stimulated 
documentation and research (see Appendix). 
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Over the last decade, the main aim of sociological research pro- 
grammes has been to observe whether or not the new ways of involving 
children in society were leading to the creation of a new culture of child- 
hood, based on the acknowledgement of children as active participants 


Public Discussions of Childhood and Children 


In Italy, the historical development of sociological research on childhood 
is closely linked to the public discussion of its meaning and its importance 
in society. Since the 1980s, this discussion has been pervaded by a label- 
ling of children either as victims or deviants, either as weak and incompe- 
tent people, subjected to bullying, harassment, sexual abuse, forms of 
depression and psychosis, or as diabolic and strategic actors, perpetrating 
awful crimes against peers and parents. The subtle threshold between 
children’s weakness and children’s deviance is particularly important in 
the public discussion, which reflects the developmental paradigm of ‘nor- 
mality’ of childhood linked to biological and psychological age. 
Paradoxically, children are generally included in public debate only if and 
when they are not observed as ‘normal’ individuals: they are included in 
social life only when they show ‘abnormal’ development. This public 
discussion follows and reflects the pedagogical and psychological 
approaches which do not recognize children as social agents and active 
participants in social life, labelling children as potentially problematic 
individuals given their incompetence. Consequently, passivity and easy 
adaptation to bad influences are the main characteristics that emerge from 
the public debates around childhood questions in Italy, particularly in the 
mass media, while children as social agents are visible only in terms of 
their individualistic attitudes in consumption. 

In the 1990s, this orientation was challenged in the political debate on the 
implementation of the UN Convention on the Rights of the Child. Beginni 
with some local administrations, and later including the Italian national 
government, new social policies were implemented which promoted more 
opportunities for children’s participation. In 1991, in the town of Fano, the 
local administration established a specific programme for children called 
‘The Town of Children’ (Tonucci, 1996). This programme was the nucleus 
for the emergence of a large network of towns, small and large, following 
the same scheme of intervention. The scheme encompassed primarily 
forms of children’s participation in urban planning and forms of consulta- 
tion of children for collective decisions. In 1997, the national government 
promoted two important initiatives: a law concerning the promotion of the 
rights and opportunities for childhood and adolescence (Law No. 285/97) 
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and a national programme supporting sustainable towns for children, 
dealing with the improvement of the urban environment. 

This new national political trend led to an increasing interest in chil- 
dren’s social participation involving local administrators, educators, 
architects, social workers and other experts. In particular, sociologists 
began to collaborate with local and national institutions in analysing the 
conditions of children’s participation. However, since 2001, the political 
interest in children as social actors and social participants has waned: the 
new government elected in 2001 was not interested in continuing the pre- 
vious reforms and promoting such initiatives. At present, there are no 
visible hints of changes to national policy, even though there is a renewed 
activity in documentation and analysis. 

In the 2000s, a new topic has been introduced into the public debate in 
Italy: the conditions of migrant children and their families in an increas- 
ingly multicultural society. This interest follows the increasing signifi- 
cance of migrant influxes, particularly of families with children, and the 
increasing number of the so-called ‘second-generation’ children, that is 
the children of migrants born in Italy. This is considered to be a key prob- 
lem by Italian local administrations and the national government. 
Following this trend, sociological research has focused on childhood in a 
multicultural society and on the relationships between migrant children 
and Italian society. In this debate, the main preoccupation seems to be the 
rapid integration of migrant or second-generation children, while their 
voice seems to be 

In this social and cultural context, the perception of children as deviant, 
as victims of deviance, as suffering from social and psychological prob- 
lems, continues to be prevalent in the public debate on childhood. The 
initiatives promoting children’s participation have not disappeared, but 
they are invisible to public opinion: they are pitched only at the local 
level, thanks to some particularly sensitive local administrations. The end 
of any significant action on the part of central government has produced 
a fragmentation of these initiatives and a reduction of interest in them. 
Documentation of these initiatives takes place only through the action of 
centres which are not particularly well known or relevant to the public 
debate (see Appendix). Consequently, at present, a broader transforma- 
tion of the culture of childhood does not seem possible. 

The introduction of the topic of children’s agency and participation in 
the Italian political agenda has not succeeded in promoting a new culture 
of childhood within the public debate. Few children have participated in 
projects which effectively give them a voice. In the educational system, the 
culture of personalized interventions for children and the idea of listening 
to children’s needs and voices has been more successful (Benadusi, 2006). 
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However, this culture has been intended more as an educational method- 
ology than a political programme; one that is more useful for society than 
for children. 


Main Research Topics In Hallan 
Childhood Soclology 


Methodological Issues 

The historically weak interest in children as social actors explains the 
scarcity of national data on childhood conditions and children’s perspec- 
tives. The few statistics available on childhood are gathered by the 
National Institute of Statistics (ISTAT) as part of the so-called multiscopo 
research project, concerning the social life of Italian families. These data 
are mainly gathered without direct reference to children’s perspectives: 
most of them concern the conditions in their social contexts, i.e. in fami- 
lies, schools, economics and labour, courts, non-governmental organiza- 
tions, etc. The direct voice of children emerges only with regard to their 
spare time and only for adolescents. 

Very recently, these data have inspired the first analysis of statistics 
specifically focused on childhood (Ciccotti and Sabbadini, 2007; 
CNDATA, 2006, 2009). This has been the first attempt to analyse system- 
atically the social conditions of Italian childhood. The data showing the 
direct voice of children are very weak and only allow for a very partial 
evaluation of children’s social lives. The interpretation of these data is 
consistent with the increasing importance of children’s agency in soci- 
ety: children are increasingly seen as actively involved in networks of 
relationships, and as complex, demanding and self-conscious individu- 
als, with a highly personalized consumption and use of time, although 
with the exception of a minority characterized by economic and cultural 
deprivation. The much more quantitatively relevant data on social con- 
texts are analysed in a more traditional way: children are seen as 
dependent on family conditions and choices, educational policies, ways 
of treating deviance, the labour market and, more generally, on the adult 
planning of their social lives. The focus on their conditions of socializa- 
tion, education and prevention of crime and discomfort highlights the 
approach to childhood as a developmental phase of existence. In gen- 
eral, the data collected by ISTAT and analysed by CNDAIA are not suf- 
ficient to describe the general conditions of childhood as a social 
category, nor do they represent the perspective of children’s agency in 
social life at all or with regard to social contexts. 

The scarcity of general statistical data has not encouraged quantitative 
research. Inspired by the preference in the recent international sociology of 
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childhood for ethnographic research and qualitative methods (Christensen 
and James, 2000; James and Prout, 1997 [1990]), Italian research has also 
privileged qualitative techniques, such as audiotaped and videotaped inter- 
views, videotaped interactions, participant observation and self-reports. In 
this way, Italian childhood sociology has contributed to improving more 
general qualitative sociological research, introducing new ways of observing 
sociality from a specific perspective and in particular kinds of settings. 
Furthermore, the use of these qualitative techniques has contributed to the 
recognition of children’s agency: children have been considered valid inter- 
locutors of researchers and valid participants in the interaction with them. 
In this kind of research, the collection of quantitative data has not been 
completely absent. However, it has largely been complementary to quali- 
tative research, for the analysis of data which were not considered useful 
to more complex analysis or which were more difficult to collect through 
qualitative techniques. Following the mainstream qualitative approach, 
these quantitative data always concerned case analyses and local situa- 
tions, while the lack of national or at least broad-ranging surveys about 
childhood and children’s different social conditions persisted. 
Although the poverty of statistics and national data has been an obstacle to 
research into childhood as a social category, cooperation with local adminis- 
trations has been fundamental for developing qualitative research on chil- 
dren as social actors. As a matter of fact, the first and most general topics of 
this research have been the legal and political bases of children’s citizenship 
and rights. Many analyses have dealt with the ways in which the UN 
Convention has been received and applied in Italy, by the government, by the 
legal system and local administrations, addressing the empirical meanings of 
children’s participation and citizenship, the main contexts and topics con- 
nected with them, and the relationships between institutions and children. 


Promotion of Children’s Participation 
The main results of the political programmes addressed to children have 
been broadly documented and analysed (Baldoni and Baruzzi, 2007; Baraldi, 
2001, 2005a; Baruzzi and Baldoni, 2003; Baruzzi and Monzeglio, 2008 
Ciampa and Ciccotti, 2006; Cirlini et al., 2007; CNDAIA, 2001, 2003, 2004, 
2005; Favretto and Scivoletto, 2003; Pantano, 2006). These programmes have 
often been enhanced by national government, but they have been imple- 
mented at the local level. Consequently, the main tasks in organization and 
intervention have been down to local administrations. This has led to 
significant geographical differences in the ways in which children have been 
treated and involved in social life. 

Documentation and analyses reveal that, overall, the new policies 
mainly continue to deal with children’s socialization problems, while the 
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projects based on the idea of children as social actors have been marginal 
in terms of financial support and number of initiatives. Nevertheless, 
three main aspects of these policies have attracted the attention of 
researchers due to their novelty: (1) projects involving children in political 
decisions, through their participation in councils in which they can 
express opinions and cultural orientations for the adult decision-makers; 
(2) projects invołving children in planning parts of towns (squares, roads, 
schools, parks, etc.), through group activities in schools with the help of 
adult experts; and (3) projects improving the presence of children in the 
streets, particularly promoting their opportunities of mobility without 
accompanying adults, with the aim of both increasing their autonomy 
and decreasing car traffic. 

When interviewed by researchers, many adults (politicians, teachers, 
professionals) have shown scepticism about children’s abilities in consul- 
tation and planning. However, this research showed that children can be 
autonomous social actors, able to participate in negotiation, decision- 
making and planning, and can effectively contribute to changing the most 
unsatisfactory conditions of city life. The lack of adult trust has confined 
the experience of planning and consultation to only a few cases; conse- 
quently, this experience has not been able to push through to meaningful 
change in the culture of childhood. The less satisfactory results have con- 
cerned children’s autonomous mobility in the streets: parents and teachers 
involved in the projects do not make sufficient efforts to improve this 
mobility, as they are concerned about danger and lack of competence, fol- 
lowing a traditional ‘pre-sociological’ (James et al., 1998) understanding of 
children. The research demonstrates that more traditional and more appre- 
ciated areas of intervention are recreational centres and opportunities, and, 
much less relevantly, education concerning environmental problems and 
their resolution. These interventions have been appreciated by both adults 
and children, because they do not question the basic assumptions about 
children’s participation in socialization and the education 

The research into the legal system (Favretto and Scivoletto, 2001; 
Pappalardo and Scivoletto, 2001; Ronfani, 1995; Scivoletto, 2001) analysed 
the most important areas in which the rights of children as social actors 
may be enhanced: first, family disputes and criminal trials. The analysis of 
the effective behaviours of adults in the legal system revealed that in Italy 
children are listened to and assisted in their autonomous decisions less 
than may be supposed in the light of the UN Convention. In particular, the 
research demonstrated that the justice system often fails to offer a serious 
alternative to traditional punishments for children’s deviance, through the 
juridical institution of probation formally introduced into the Italian sys- 
tem. Children under probation are mainly treated as irresponsible indi- 
viduals who need to be guided out of their lack of social competence. 
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While this approach avoids their imprisonment, it does not assure the 
recognition of their responsibility as social agents. In family disputes, chil- 
dren are increasingly listened to, but the final results of this process do not 
change their condition significantly. 

To sum up, the research into the political and legal system reveals that 
there are important new theoretical assumptions about children as social 
actors in Italian political and juridical culture, but changes concerning 
the representation of children and the ways in which children are treated 
in social practices are much less relevant. It is evident that the practices 
are much slower in their diffusion throughout society than formal 
changes, and that this requires a patient and continuous approach to 
implementation. 

A related topic in childhood sociology concerns the interaction between 
adults and children with the function of promoting children’s participa- 
tion, in towns, schools and families (Baraldi, 2003, 2006b, 2008a, 2008b, 
2009; Baraldi and Maggioni, 2000; Baraldi et al., 2001, 2003; Forni, 2002). 
The analysis of these interactions reveals some important reasons for 
success or failure in applying the main theoretical innovations to the 
effective culture of childhood. This research considered empirical social 
processes when implementing interventions promoting children’s partici- 
pation, particularly the promotion of their participation in decision-making, 
consultation, planning and social life. The analysis was based on video- 
taped interactions between adults and children during workshops and 
encounters with the apparent function of promoting children’s agency, 
and interviews with the participants (children and adults). 

This research demonstrated that failures in assuring children’s agency 
are correlated with traditional forms of education: adults act towards 
children as instructors and experts, much more than as facilitators of their 
participation. Only occasionally has the promotion of children’s participa- 
tion been satisfactory in terms of recognizing competence, providing 
respect and considering children’s autonomous actions. These positive 
features of interaction are associated with a productive process of plan- 
ning and decision-making, while the more traditional educational 
approach is generally unsuccessful in obtaining children’s participation 
and the demonstration of interest. This research has shown that the imple- 
mentation of interventions aimed at improving children’s participation 
and agency requires adequate forms of dialogue between adults and chil- 
dren, in which children may have more opportunities to participate as 
well as being actively supported in their self-expression. 

Children’s Representation and Socialization 
Childhood sociology has also addressed the ways in which children 
observe their social context in its legal, political, moral, educational and 
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affective aspects. Some research has concerned children’s representations 
of the projects in which they are involved (Baraldi and Maggioni, 2000; 
Baraldi et al, 2003). Other research has dealt with their representations of 
rights (e.g. privacy, expressions of personal opinions and religious creed, 
justice), sense of justice, conflicts, transgression and punishment (Bosisio 
et al., 2003; Favretto, 2006; Fucci, 2008; Ronfani, 2007; Saporiti et al., 2006). 

In general terms, this research demonstrated children’s ability in under- 
standing and interpreting adults’ actions and their relationships with 
their social context. An overall conclusion of this kind of research is that 
children are conscious of their agency in society and particularly of their 
rights and responsibilities, showing competence in understanding complex 
social situations and in reflecting on them. The children interviewed 
about their participation in activities were able to distinguish between 
traditional education and promotion of their active participation, and to 
evaluate this difference, expressing their preference for the relationship 
with adults who promote their participation. This preference is associated 
with a more ‘satisfactory’ way of doing things; indeed, participation is 
highly appreciated by those children who experienced it. The same kind 
of appreciation is evident for urban mobility, something which is practi- 
cally forbidden in the daily lives of most Italian children. The children 
who could participate in programmes promoting their autonomous 
mobility from home to schools were happy to have time to relate with 
their peers and observe their environment. In general, children’s desire 
for autonomy concerns choices about spare time and relationships with 
friends, choice of school, respect of private areas of life. 

However, this research highlights the tension between autonomy and 
dependence in children, which can be considered as a general conse- 
quence of their relationship with their social contexts, something which is 
also acknowledged and reproduced in the UN Convention (see Maggioni 
and Baraldi, 1999). While children have an interest in their own auton- 
omy, they also observe their dependence and partial incompetence in 
many sectors of social life. This ambivalent observation is particularly 
evident in the relationship with those social contexts which are consid- 
ered ‘dangerous’ by adults: children seem to respond to adults’ requests 
for protection, considering themselves immature. Further, children adhere 
to adult moral judgements and treatments of deviance and punishment, 
even though they demonstrate a particularly strong belief in justice. 

It seems that while they generally assign a positive value to participa- 
tion, children consider it more important to be listened to than to discuss 
or participate in decisions. With the exception of those who were a part of 
initiatives promoting participation, children generally acknowledge their 
different status with respect to adults, and observe adulthood as the highest 
level of autonomy and participation. In this context, autonomy and rights 
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seem to be primarily associated with freedom more than with relationships 
with a particular context or some interlocutors. On the other hand, they 
show a certain tolerance for some deviant actions when they are aimed at 
upholding rights and morality. Finally, children distinguish between a pri- 
vate and affective area of sociability and a depersonalized area of decisions 
and roles, in which different and contrasting values may be applied. 

The most ambivalent context of relationships is the family, where chil- 
dren seem much more interested in affectivity than in decision-making 
(Cortesi, 2009; Ronfani, 2007). With adolescence, however, affectivity in 
the family comes up against a clear limit in the prevailing private sphere, 
which is protected from parental influence and curiosity. In these condi- 
tions, serious difficulties may emerge in families in dealing with conflicts 
and communicative problems in normative orientations, and the progres- 
sive weakening of affective relationships creates a reciprocal perception of 
distance, also concerning the most important events of everyday life 
(Baraldi and lervese, 2003). 

Research into family life is connected to the analysis of how children are 
included in mainstream cultural tendencies, such as through the consump- 
tion of mass media (D’Amato, 1999, 2006). Sociological (and pedagogical) 
studies on mass media have always tried to grasp the ways in which chil- 
dren are influenced in their everyday life. Statistics on the extent of TV and 
internet usage have supported different hypotheses about their influence 
on children’s cognition and social actions (Ciccotti and Sabbadini, 2007). 
This kind of research is not able to reach any general conclusions, and is 
ambivalent about the meaning of media for children, either as an opportu- 
nity for development and action, or as a negative factor in relation to cog- 
nition and moral or social behaviour. Children’s own voices are very weak 
in this kind of research. Recent research about children’s use of time in a 
local community (Belloni, 2005) tried to give primary importance to these 
voices, analysing children’s diaries and drawings, concerning their rela- 
tionships with others, their mobility around the town, their use of media, 
and observing their degree of autonomy and adaptation to the adult 
organization. This research confirms the ambivalence of the possible inter- 
pretations of children’s use of their time, while it did not collect and ana- 
lyse children’s own interpretations of the data. 

The data on cultural tendencies also demonstrate the importance of 
informal peer groups for children’s and above all adolescents’ socializa- 
tion. In the 1980s and 1990s, research into adolescent peer groups was very 
popular. On one the hand, this kind of research explored the socialization 
processes indicating the importance of groups for adolescents’ personal 
and social identities (Palmonari, 1993). On the other hand, it considered 
the importance of communication among adolescents, showing that ado- 
lescents make personal choices and show their ability in giving personal 
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meanings to their relationships within these groups (Ansaloni and 
Baraldi, 1996; Giordani and Noro, 2004). This kind of research was able to 
give voice to adolescents as social agents in interaction, and suggested 
that it is a mistake to deal with adolescents in informal groups as passive 
and influenced individuals, ignoring their status as competent actors. 

In general, and some interesting exceptions aside, in Italy the research 
into socialization and children’s everyday life has not sufficientły ana- 
lysed children’s agency and the ‘giving meanings’ (Jans, 2004) they attach 
to the social world. This inadequacy in the analysis of children’s voice has 
generated a number of difficulties in interpreting the consequences of 
socialization for children’s agency and participation. 


New Research Into Children’s Problems 

The preoccupation with socialization promotes an interest in the conse- 
quences of migration for children (Scannavini, 2006), both in ‘normal’ 
conditions, such as education in schools, and in deviant conditions, such 
as their participation in crime. 

The social conditions of multicultural schools and the needs of intercul- 
tural education and mediation have been analysed largely from a peda- 
gogical perspective, taking on the point of view of experts, and debating 
the best way to teach about cultural diversity and to share experiences 
and values in multicultural conditions. Only some sociological studies 
have addressed the perspective of children (Maggioni and Vincenti, 2007) 
and the interactions involving children (Baraldi, 2005a, 2005b, 2006a, 
2007, 2009; Baraldi and Maggioni, 2009) in multicultural settings, giving 
priority to the voice of children. This research indicates the persistence of 
stereotypes in schools and the difficulties in achieving both the recogni- 
tion of different cultural identities and new shared cultural values. This 
demonstrates that in Italy, whatever the elaboration of intercultural peda- 
gogy, the construction of an effective ‘multicultural’ school is not at all 
easy. This difficulty is correlated with the insufficient competence of 
teachers and experts in communicating in the face of cultural diversity, as 
other studies in linguistics confirm (Ciliberti et al., 2003; Grassi, 2007), and 
in supporting children in conflict management (Baraldi, 2005a; Iervese, 
2006). We find here a confirmation of the general problem of establishing 
interaction in which children are recognized as social agents and treated 
as fully competent interlocutors. Adults frequently prefer to take on the 
role of experts and are not keen to be facilitators of children’s active par- 
ticipation. This kind of research demonstrates that, within a pedagogical 
approach considering children as the future of society instead of its 
present, it seems impossible to pursue a new way of dealing with diversi- 
ties and conflicts, as adults offer themselves as guides for the construction 
of future instead of as the facilitators of present interactions. 
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More generally, this mainstream approach guides the persistent obser- 
vation of the ‘primary problems of children’, such as deviance and dis- 
comfort. Children are generally observed as victims or criminals. In 
particular, school and group violence and bullying have been attractive 
topics for researchers in the last 10 years or so, because they combine the 
analysis of children as both victims and criminals. The success of these 
topics depends on the traditional interest in ‘children with problems’, 
i.e. in what deviates from the ‘normal life’ of children (see Fonzi, 1997; 
Novara and Regoliosi, 2007). Both the conditions of the victim and the 
criminal are traditionally associated with children’s incompetence. 
Research has shown that this representation does not correspond with 
children’s own perspective (Baraldi and lervese, 2003). Children are able 
to interpret bullying and harassment within a network of relationships 
with peers and adults, and are able to elaborate active strategies to deal 
with conflicts and prevent violence. In these conditions, the highest 
level of incompetence may in fact be identified in adults’ ignorance or 
undervaluation of children’s agency and in their consequent undervalu- 
ation of communication with children. Overlooking children’s agency, 
adults miss the potential to cooperate with children in overcoming vio- 
lence and harassment. 

This undervaluation of children’s agency and their production of mean- 
ings is dramatically evidenced by the research into the deviant actions 
involving migrant children, which reveals high levels of labelling and 
stereotyping in the courts and decisions about punishment (Melossi and 
Giovannetti, 2002). Under these conditions, a lack of opportunities to 
demonstrate agency and to participate in social life may be seen as the 
main factor contributing to the different fate of migrant children (and 
Roma children), on the one hand, and Italian children, on the other, in 
their contact with the justice system. 


Balance and Future Perspectives 


The main innovative outcome of childhood sociology in Italy can be seen 
as its impulse to observe children as social participants and citizens, and 
in its work on enlightening the problems and possibilities of this way of 
looking at children in society. With relatively little support, this research 
has been able to produce some interesting analyses of those interventions 
which have tried to involve children as social actors and active partici- 
pants in public debates and planning. An interesting aspect of these 
sociological studies into childhood is the use of qualitative techniques, 
such as focus groups with children and the videotaping of children’s 
activities, which has produced interesting methodological innovations. 
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However, these kinds of results are not sufficiently widespread to change 
the attitude of Italian sociology more broadly, or the general Italian culture 
of childhood at large. The main shortcomings concern national research, 
both quantitative surveys and above all generalized sociological interest in 
interactions involving children and children’s ‘voice’. The documentation of 
statistical data and projects concerning children is improving (see Appendix), 
but it is not supported by sufficiently complex and wide-reaching research 


programmes. 

Overall, the expansion of childhood sociology has been and remains 
slow, while no university programme has been consolidated in this field, 
and publications remain few and far between (see Appendix). Italian 
childhood sociology still faces a number of difficulties, in terms of limited 
generalization of research concerns, lack of connections among topics and 
among methodologies and, above all, its marginality in society, scholarly 
research and university teaching. 

Meanwhile, the political impetus which supported the new approaches 
to children’s participation has died down. At present, we may observe 
that the attempt to create a virtuous circle between research and policies 
has not been successful. The most evident innovation in Italian society 
relates to the educational concern for personalized approaches to chil- 
dren, accompanied by a pedagogical invitation to teachers and experts 
to promote children’s active participation, and to act as facilitators in 
interactions with children. However, there is neither a political/cultural 
programme including this educational innovation in a broader approach 
to promote children’s agency, nor any research-based assessment of the 
results of these hypothetical changes of roles and methodologies. 

The future of Italian childhood sociology depends partly on a possibly 
renewed political commitment to promoting interest in children’s social 
participation. However, this will not be sufficient if there is not also an 
increased interest within the sociological community in theories and meth- 
odologies allowing us to enhance effective research programmes into chil- 
dren and childhood. The sociological interest in children’s agency remains 
weak in Italy compared to other European countries. The main obstacle 
lies in the need to promote an interest within the sociological community 
in children as social actors and their participation in social life. 


Appendix 
Journals 
There is only one specialized journal on childhood in Italy, Childhood and 
Society, published by Lulu (New York): although the publisher is American, 
the journal is in Italian and promoted by the Italian scientific committee and 
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editorial board. It is possible to obtain both an online version and a print 
version of the volumes, paying for single copies on demand. 


Study Programmes 

At present, there are no specific study programmes on childhood in 
Italian universities. The existing programmes are traditional pedagogical 
courses on children’s education, focusing on teaching and social work. 


Research Groups 

The main research network on childhood is the Centro Interuniversitario 
di Ricerche e Studi su Famiglie, Infanzia e Adolescenza (CIRSFIA), a 
research centre on families, childhood and adolescence involving the 
universities of Urbino, Modena and Reggio Emilia, Milan and Trieste 
(www.uniurb.it/cirsfia). It was founded in 2007, on the basis of the expe- 
rience of the CURSE, the research centre on families established by the 
University of Urbino in 1995 and including LIA (Laboratorio Infanzia e 
Adolescenza). The CIRSFIA promotes the series of childhood studies 
L'aquilone, published by Donzelli (Rome), which includes both research 
books and translations of international books on childhood. 

Another important centre documenting and researching childhood is the 
Innocenti Research Centre (IRC), supported by UNICEF in Florence. This is 
not in fact an ‘Ttalian’ centre, but it has promoted some analysis of the con- 
dition of children in Italy. In 1997, the national government set up the 
CNDAIA (Centro Nazionale di Documentazione e Analisi per l'Infanzia e 
l’Adolescenza), with the function of promoting information, knowledge, 
innovation and support of policies for children (www.minoriit). The 
CNDAIA has created a database containing information about childhood 
(bibliographies, statistics, norms) and publishes a series of books (‘Quaderni 
del Centro’) summarizing and documenting various aspects of the condi- 
tion of childhood in Italy. Recently, the CNDAIA has published the first 
analysis of the few existent statistics on the condition of children in Italy 
(see section ‘Main Research Topics’). 

In 1999, the National Association of Municipalities (ANCT) founded 
Camina (www.camina.it), an acronym standing for Friendly Cities for 
Childhood and Adolescence. Camina is an association of local administra- 
tions and other organizations interested in childhood, mainly based in the 
region of Emilia-Romagna. Camina promotes conferences, seminars, work- 
shops and other projects to enhance interest in children in Italian society. It 
publishes a series of books (‘Quaderni di Camina’) mainly documenting the 
improvements of Italian towns in supporting the recognition of the impor- 
tance of children in social life and sometimes presenting specific research 
into childhood. 
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Over the last decade, some specific research networks have been created 
for National Relevant Research Projects (PRIN) financed by the govern- 
ment, specifically in 1999, 2001, 2003, 2005 and 2007. These networks have 
involved the universities of Urbino, Modena and Reggio Emilia, Ancona, 
Bologna, Milan and Piemonte Orientale. 

Apart from the PRIN and the activities of the CNDAIA, which are financed 
by the Italian government, research into childhood is financed exclusively by 
local administrations and, very rarely, by certain banking foundations. 
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abstract: The emergence and progression of childhood sociological research and 
theorizing in Germany over the last three decades are outlined in the article, 
thereby showing a growing variety of sociological approaches and publication 
activities, a development towards international cooperation and institutionaliza- 
tion within the German Association of Sociology. The prevalence of two main 
orientations is focused on. These are, first, an emphasis on children’s agency and 
self-determinacy, which is characterized by its specific origins in both German 
postwar history and particular subject-orientated education and socialization 
concepts; and second, a strong interest in and concern for recent social changes 
which can be observed in theorizing and research on issues such as the position- 
ing of childhood in the generational order, children’s welfare policies, urban 
environments, the media and market, intergenerational relationships and the 
formation of identity. 


keywords: childhood + children + children’s agency + social change + social 
structure 


The Development of Childhood 
Soclology In Germany 


Today, we can look back at three decades of sociological theory and 
research concerning children and childhood in Germany. In the late 1970s 
and early 1980s, a new view on children and childhood seems to have 
been promoted by the ‘Zeitgeist’ since several initiatives occurred inde- 
pendently in the German Federal Republic. Family sociologists formu- 
lated the need for a ‘social policy for children’, thereby questioning the 
position of children in the social and economic structure (Kaufmann, 
1980; Lüscher, 1979). Children’s increasing use of new media not only 
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made pedagogues worry about an endangering impact on children; it also 
encouraged sociologists to analyse the resulting changes in the societal 
construct of childhood (Hengst et al., 1981). A third factor was the coop- 
eratioh of about 15 sociologists within the ‘Sociology of Education’ section 
of the German Sociological Association. They began in 1980 to study 
recent ‘changes in childhood’. The debates and the resulting book (Preuß- 
Lausitz et al., 1983) became the nucleus of a number of research projects 
concerning children’s daily life in the following decade, as well as a series 
of conferences. After the fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989, a number of social 
scientists from East Germany joined the group in order to explore the 
impact of the political changes on children (Kirchhöfer, 1998). In 1994, the 
then greatly expanded group emancipated itself from the field of educa- 
tional science, becoming a working group and in 1997 forming the 
‘Sociology of Childhood’ section of the German Sociological Association. 
In the mid-1990s, the field benefited increasingly from international net- 
works, collaborations and conferences, and the new paradigm of child- 
hood sociology was intensely debated for several years in many meetings 
and publications. 

There is now a huge volume of literature in the field. Since 1993, a 
regular book series on childhood has been produced by the publisher 
Juventa, and since 1996 by the journal Zeitschrift fur Soziologie der Erziehung 
und Sozialisation [Journal for Sociology of Education and Socialization]. 
Concepts and methods of childhood sociology have been explored in 
theoretical studies (e.g. Honig, 1999) and readers (e.g. Geulen, 1989; Hengst 
and Kelle, 2003; Hengst and Zeiher, 2005; Honig et al., 1996, 1999; 
Markefka and Nauck, 1993; Preuß-Lausitz et al., 1990; Zeiher et al., 1996). 
Surveys provided empirical data (e.g. Nauck and Bertram, 1995; Zinnecker 
and Silbereisen, 1996), and an increasing number of empirical studies on 
particular issues (see later) were published. The field became more and 
more international. German scholars participated in the two great 
European projects ‘Childhood as a Social Phenomenon’, of the Vienna 
European Centre (1987-92), and COST A 19 ‘Children’s Welfare’ (2001-6), 
and also publish increasingly frequently in English and other languages. 

Thus the story of the sociology of childhood in Germany is that of a 
progressively developing subdiscipline. However, in the field of German 
sociology, studying childhood is still very much on the fringe. I would say 
that this is not due to a general construction of children as minors in society, 
but rather to the very high value that is attached to children in modern 
societies that, however, highlights a different aspect of children’s social 
existence from that focused on in the ‘new’ sociology of childhood. This 
highlighted aspect is children’s growing up and their function as ‘human 
becomings’ (as opposed to ‘human beings’) (Qvortrup et al., 1994) within 
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a society of adults. The high value of children’s ‘becoming’ future members 
of society is mirrored by the emphasis placed on the sciences of education, 
development and socialization. No doubt it is of great societal importance 
to focus on these issues, and to conceptualize, organize, continue and 
survey institutions and measures, and train a large number of professional 
personnel. In comparison, the call for childhood sociology has been 
limited, and most scholars who engage in childhood sociology in 
Germany teach in university departments of education. However, the 
need to explain the social reality of childhood to educationalists has been 
growing since the early 1980s, when limitations to further pedagogization 
and colonization became apparent, and the social reality of childhood was 
clearly diverging from the traditional image. 

The sound of a choir depends on the quality of each singer’s voice. 
However, the quantity of singers is important, too. Quantity depends on the 
number of teaching and research jobs in universities and research institutes. 
The number of senior staff specialized in childhood sociology has recently 
been growing, but it is still rather small. Overall, then, I would like to say 
that in Germany, there is an excellent theoretically and methodologically 
elaborated quality of thinking on childhood, as evidenced in the literature 
that has been produced in the last three decades. However, more specialized 
younger scholars are needed. For this to happen, increased research funding 
is absolutely crucial. 


Emphasis on Social Change 


The shape of childhood sociology in any country is certainly not only the 
product of particular scientific traditions in theory and methodology but 
also of societal and political developments in childhood as well as in soci- 
ety at large. From the beginning of German childhood sociology, explor- 
ing social changes was a strong focus in most of the theory and research. 
A general awareness of change may be seen as rooted in the country’s 
history of fundamental social fissures after both world wars. Yet it was 
particularly the upheavals of economic and information developments 
and related fundamental social changes which took place first in the 
1960s, and then in the 1990s, that generated concern for the impact on 
children’s agency in daily life and the social position of childhood. 
Scholars identified trends in the changing features of ‘modern’ childhood, 
and in educational and public debates these trends were more or less 
understood as a loss of ‘real’ childhoods thereby keeping to a romantic 
vision of the innocent child playing happily in the open air. Hence it 
became a task for childhood sociologists to point to ambivalences and to 
explain that childhood is unavoidably an integral part of society, even if 
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its relation with developments in society may generate risks. Analysing 
public childhood discourses critically became one of the main research 
issues from the 1990s onwards (e.g. Bühler-Niederberger, 2005). 

A particular interest focuses on historically successive generations and 
their interrelationships. The characteristics of, and interrelationships 
between, historically successive generations is a theme which has been 
taken up a number of times in German childhood sociology. This particular 
focus has its roots in German history: it emerged from the societal 
ruptures after each of the two world wars. After the end of the First World 
War, in the 1920s, the differences between those who were young before 
and after the break in society became evident, and a sociology of youth 
emerged which related birth cohorts’ social attitudes to their specific 
youth experiences. Within the sociology of knowledge (Wissenssoziologie), 
Karl Mannheim (1993 [1928]) formulated his famous concept of ‘genera- 
tion’, calling those cohorts a generation whose way of thinking and 
perceiving social reality developed from common experiences in their 
youth, and who thus shared a generational ‘location’ in society. Thirty 
years later, after the Second World War, another sharp postwar rupture of 
German society again stimulated social scientists to study how recent 
youth generations were formed (Schelsky, 1957). 

In 1980, the aforementioned group of sociologists (Preuß-Lausitz et aL, 
1983; Zeiher, 2003) shifted attention from generations of youth to ‘child 
generations’. They started by describing their own, the ‘children-of-the- 
Second-World-War’ generation’s childhood experiences, and compared 
these to the childhoods of the subsequent cohorts. This comparative view 
drew attention to social changes that had become evident in contempo- 
rary children’s lives, and recent social trends in childhood came to the 
fore. Thus, the focus shifted away from the sequencing of generations in 
historical time towards the description of recent trends in childhood as a 
changing social structure, and away from childhood as a transitional life 
phase towards childhood as a historically changing social phenomenon. 
This type of study became a key starting point for German childhood 
sociology. 

In the early 2000s, the issue of sequencing generations came to the fore 
anew. Historical research on the generation of war and postwar children 
was undertaken in order to study their relations with, and impacts on, the 
succeeding generations (e.g. Radebold et al., 2008), and family case stud- 
ies were analysed in order to reveal the transmission of social and cultural 
capital between grandparents, parents and children (Büchner, 2003). 
Relating to Mannheim’s concept and applying it to societies of today, 
Heinz Hengst (2005) insisted on a new view of children and adults living 
together in a society that is changing more rapidly than the generational 
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succession. He discusses childhood sociologists’ bmary generation concept 
and their focus on ‘doing generations’, and pleads also for analysis of 
‘doing contemporaries’. 


Focus on Children’s Agency 


The first decade of German childhood sociology was characterized by a 
particular orientation towards agency, which was rooted in a particular 
strand in recent German history, namely in the democratization process 
after the Second World War. Democratization was not broadly imple- 
mented in social life until the mid-1960s, when a new generation strug- 
gled against the authoritarianism of their elders. At that time, the 
rebellious generation’s strong emphasis on democracy and anti-authori- 
tarianism went hand in hand with changes in the economy, where the 
growing service sector was in need of a more qualified and autonomous 
labour force. Both shifts demanded a new educational policy, which 
aimed at more democratic relations between adults and children, as well 
as at reduced class distinctions in education. Socialization was now 
regarded as the main causal factor in child development, and sociologists 
investigated social inequalities in family and school socialization. Unlike 
other countries, the German debate on socialization gained a particularly 
strong subject orientation; in the spirit of democratization, a new form of 
socialization was pursued as a renewal of society. Functionalist socializa- 
tion theory imported from Anglo-American sociology was reconceptual- 
ized in relation to psychological and philosophical subject and action 
theories (Geulen, 1977; Hurrelmann and Ulich, 1980). The focus on the 
self-determined, autonomous child became a predominant educational 
goal (Preuß-Lausitz et al., 1990). 

In the early 1980s, social scientists who began to study children’s daily lives 
empirically followed that prevailing thinking. They conceptualized children 
as subjects rather than objects of adult treatment, and analysed children’s 
self-determination and agency. In the 1980s and early 1990s, a rather large 
amount of research focused on children’s activities and the performance of 
agency in their daily lives. It is interesting to note that the domains and 
aspects of children’s activities most investigated in that period were those 
that were most appropriate to the focus on self-determination. These were 
settings where there tended to be less adult control over children, such as 
outdoor places, after-school activities and extra-curricular activities in 
school and peer relations. Theoretically based research approaches were 
developed and used in research where children were the source of data. 
The methods included intercultural and historic comparative biographical 
studies (Behnken et al., 1989), interview studies (Deutsches Jugendinstitut, 
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1992; du Bois-Reymond et al., 1994), reconstructions of children’s agency 
in case studies on shaping daily life (Zeiher, 2001; Zeiher and Zeiher, 1994), 
video observation (Krappmann and Oswald, 1995), ethnographic obser- 
vations and social-constructivist analyses of children’s discourses among 
peers (Breidenstein and Kelle, 1998). 

Thus, in Germany, it is not explicit distancing from socialization theory 
that characterizes the beginning of sociological research on children and 
childhood - as in other countries — but rather a utilization of the new educa- 
tional and socialization concepts and their transference to non-educational 
research purposes. Not only sociologists, but also many educationalists of 
that time engaged in studies of childhood following the shift from the child 
as an object to the child as subject. It may be said that the German childhood 
sociologists’ focus on children’s agency emerged first from an educational 
goal, and followed a development that had already been worked out in the 
domain of the sciences of the growing child. 

In the early 1990s, when childhood sociology in Germany became con- 
ceptualized as such and benefited increasingly from international debates, 
different approaches to children and childhood emerged and were made 
explicit. The international debate on the non-correspondence between 
socialization theory and childhood sociology of that time was referred to 
in order to explain the particular sociological approach to childhood. In 
that context, the concept of the child as a social actor constructing the life 
world ‘here and now’ was emphasized, and contrasted with the socializa- 
tion and educational concept of the ‘becoming child’ (Zeiher, 1996). Some 
researchers highlighted arguments in favour of research from the ‘child’s 
perspective’ (Honig et al, 1999), while others turned to social-structural 
or discourse analysis. To put it in Leena Alanen’s (2001) terms, a differen- 
tiation between a sociology of ‘children’ and ‘childhood’ became explicit 
in the debates of the 1990s. 

Not all researchers agreed on a rejection of the socialization approach, 
since it seemed not to match with the particular orientation towards sub- 
jectivity and agency characterizing the German research. In the early 
2000s, a debate on what was referred to as ‘self-socialization’ was started 
anew, which more or less distanced itself from childhood sociology 
(Geulen and Veith, 2004; Zinnecker, 2000). However, my impression is 
that most contemporary German childhood sociologists highlight the 
usefulness of each perspective, rather than staking out a claim for any 
particular one. 

It has to be mentioned that, in contrast to some other countries, the focus 
on children’s agency in Germany did not come about through critiques of 
the societal marginality of the child and childhood. Here, children’s rights 
and political participation have been rather on the fringe of most childhood 
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sociologists’ concerns (exceptions include Liebel, 2007), and left to jurists, 
policy-makers and political practice. During the 1990s, laws were 
revised in favour of children’s rights, and children’s participation was pro- 
moted in local communities and by establishing children’s ombudsmen 
(Kinderbeauftrage) on the local authority and state levels. 


Changes Revealed In the 
Development of Modern Childhood 


As already mentioned, a rather large number of empirical studies were 
undertaken in the 1980s and early 1990s which focused on children’s 
activities in daily life. Since the authors took part in the engagement with 
the child as a subject which was in favour during that time, a major 
emphasis was on changes in power relations between the generations, 
issues of control in daily life and children’s self-determination. 

What characteristics and trends do these studies reveal? Changes in 
children’s leisure activities were the main issue addressed, not least 
because of both the increasingly structured pedagogization of leisure 
time and rapid developments in urban space. In the latter, facilities for 
specialized and centralized activities had progressed, and motorized 
traffic had greatly increased. Urban developments in functional spe- 
cialization and centralization led to a higher degree of spatial separa- 
tion between children and adults in public space, and bound children’s 
daily lives more to sheltered places and structured activities. Demand 
for research data on the part of urban planners and social workers 
enforced this research focus, and teachers and parents were also very 
interested in learning about how children’s environments were changing. 
As far as children were concerned, urban development was interrelated 
with the increase of institutionalization of learning and care which — 
as mentioned above — was due to the increased ‘scholarization’ of 
children’s after-school lives, as well as mothers’ growing workforce 
participation. 

The urban space-related trend analyses indicated that children’s life 
situations and agency were embedded in current overwhelming societal 
developments, such as institutionalization and individualization proc- 
esses which, at that time, were also on the agenda of sociology more gen- 
erally (Beck, 1986). The ‘domestication’ trend (Zinnecker, 1990) pointed to 
an increasing spatial confinement of children, while the ‘insularizetion’ 
trend (Zeiher, 2001; Zeiher and Zeiher, 1994) pointed to new demands for 
children to shape their spatial, temporal and social life individually. Both 
trends included shifts in the kind of control on children’s activities, 
namely away from personal control towards structural control. 
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Looking back, I would say that the function of the empirical research 
carried out in the 1980s and early 1990s was to adapt the image of child- 
hood to the new features of childhood occurring in children’s everyday 
life. Childhood was described as shifting from bourgeois to modernized 
patterns. The catchphrase was the ‘modernization of childhood’. The new 
sociological interest in childhood focused on phenomena that were related 
to the limitations of modernity’s childhood project, and to its emerging 
break-up. It became clear that there were limitations to the possibility of 
complete educational control over children, and of children’s complete 
separation from the working world. It was realized that the organizational 
principles that govern the world of work, against which children were 
supposed to be protected in the institutions established specifically for 
them, affected children in these very same institutions. Personal relation- 
ships between children and adults were described as shifting ‘away from 
commanding and obeying to negotiating’ (Büchner, 1983) and becoming 
less hierarchical. Relating to the ongoing impact of audiovisual media, 
there was debate around the erosion of distance between children and 
adults. Some authors spoke about the modern image of childhood becoming 
a fiction (Hengst et al., 1981). 

Since the early 1990s, ongoing changes in society due to the expansion 
of information technology and the global economy have been 
everyone’s daily lives anew. Demands for people to ‘individualize’ their 
ways of living have been increasing and changing in character. Thus, the 
main focus of sociological studies of individualization processes is no 
longer confined to control and autonomy, but the individual’s ways of 
socializing in individualized and more heterogeneous societies have also 
come to the fore. As in general sociology, it became a prevailing aim of 
childhood sociologists to describe and understand how children are 
affected by, and how they deal with, ‘post-structural’ situations and 
demands. For children, too, social belonging can no longer be taken for 
granted, either in peer relations or in families, and children’s identity is 
less formed by traditional norms than before. In children’s lives, more 
individual effort is also needed to place oneself in relationships to others, 
and personal identity has to be reconstructed on a permanent basis. 

Thus, during the last 10 years, sociological interest in children’s leisure 
activities has shifted from structured activities and rational management of 
everyday life towards issues of the individual construction of the self, and 
from children’s construction of their specific cultures and their relations to 
identity scripts offered by the media and the market. As to children’s use of 
urban space, individualized performance of physical skills and related 
ways of socializing with peers have become of interest over this period. In 
recent time the individual’s construction of identity increasingly includes 
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modelling and styling the body, and the child’s body has become an issue 
of concern - for children themselves as well as for childhood sociologists 
(Hengst and Kelle, 2003). 

The blurring of societal borderlines, Entgrenzung, has recently become 
a fashionable sociological concept. This is also true for the sociology of 
childhood. From its beginnings, German childhood sociology has focused 
on phenomena related to the break-up of modern childhood; now the 
increased blurring of borderlines between the generations challenges 
childhood sociologists anew. Many of the current phenomena clearly 
indicate an accelerating erosion of the generational order. The reduction 
of ‘knowledge distance’ between children and adults, due to an acceler- 
ated production of new knowledge and to media developments, was 
already being debated in the early 1980s. Since then, the impact of the 
media and consumer market on children’s culture has grown, and so has 
the reduction of knowledge distance in some respects. As to school, chil- 
dren themselves disrupt borderlines by media-related learning on their 
own, as well as by earning money alongside schoolwork (Hengst and 
Zeiher, 2000; Liebel, 2001). According to Hengst (2005), the former binary 
opposition of the generations might be seen as less strict, and ‘new mixtures 
of collective identities’ are becoming visible. Due to a growing orienta- 
tion towards the present in society, child development and children’s 
inferior otherness are becoming less important, and the teleological 
aspect of childhood is vanishing. As far as cultural phenomena and 
identity formation are concerned, children and adults, as Hengst (2005) 
argues, are becoming more equal to the extent that both are living in the 
here and now, as ‘contemporaries’ (Zeitgenossen). 

Social change is, therefore, still on the agenda today. However, child- 
hood sociology no longer seems to aim at the identification of major 
trends. As part of the post-structural period of societal development, 
today’s childhood research rather shows a diversification of issues, 
motivated by the societal problems of childhood and children in a world 
that is more obviously impacted by the economy, and which is difficult 
to live in for both children and adults in a number of new respects, each 
in their particular positions in society at large and in daily lite. Many 
researchers’ current interest in social change is due to children being 
increasingly at risk. Reinforced by the accelerated changes of an increas- 
ingly heterogeneous world, more contradictions come about in chil- 
dren’s lives, which are due to mixtures of virtual and real places, 
temporal stress and boredom, increases in spatial mobility as well as the 
increased immobility of activities, and media- and market-stimulated 
competition and lack of money, due to being excluded from paid work. 
Children are supposed to deal with manifold contradictions in their 
daily lives; many may succeed; however, studies of children’s physical 
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and psychological health point to a growing number of children who 
suffer under these circumstances. 


Children’s Position In Soclal Structure, 
Policy and the Economy - Changes 
In the Generational Order 


In the social-structural arena, childcare facilities became an issue of concern 
in the 1970s when the growing service sector, along with the women’s 
movement, demanded more mothers’ employment and institutional child- 
care. Since then, ‘both the demands of modern economic life and the basic 
political and economical conditions make it difficult for parents to organise 
their life with children’ (Jurczyk et al., 2004: 703). For many years social- 
conservative family policy was aimed at the protection and promotion of 
the family as an institution. Not until the late 1990s was Kohl’s conserva- 
tive government forced to deal with children’s economic situation, under 
pressure from local authorities suffering the financial costs caused by 
increasing poverty among families with children, and also pressure from 
the European Union to submit data on poverty. In 1998, the expert report 
on youth regularly commissioned by the government became for the first 
time a report on ‘children and youth’, and indicated children’s relative 
poverty. Since the government wanted to suppress the report before the 
elections, children’s precarious situation became a public scandal and was 
discussed in parliament for the first time. Since then, ‘the discrepancy 
between children’s real forms of living on one hand, and ideological con- 
structions of a “good childhood” and the resulting economic and institu- 
tional frameworks of children’s lives on the other’ (Jurczyk et al, 2004: 
763) can no longer be denied. Child poverty, the care crisis and the decline 
in fertility were put on the political agenda by the socialist-green coalition 
government, and now children and childhood are increasingly debated in 
the media and have become a central issue for all political parties in elec- 
tion campaigns. Not only is the traditional family policy obsolete, but the 
educational system is also inadequate, as evidenced by international com- 
parison studies (e.g. Baumert et al., 2000). Both problems call for changes 
in the organization of the time and financial resources invested in children 
by parents, on the one hand, and by the state, on the other, and thus for 
reforms of the societal position of childhood. 

How is childhood sociology involved in and affected by this develop- 
ment? Until the end of the 1990s, these issues were dealt with by sociologists 
who specialized in the family, gender and education, rather than by child- 
hood sociologists. It was well-known family sociologists who questioned 
children’s situation in social structure and social policy (Kaufmann, 1980; 
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Lüscher, 1979), and later, in the 1990s, family sociologists investigated 
statistical data on children (Nauck and Bertram, 1995) and discussed related 
family and childhood problems. They kept their distance from the new 
childhood sociology’s theoretical approaches, as did gender sociologists, 
since their focus was on the gender inequality surrounding childcare. In 
family as well as in gender sociology, children were seen as appendages to 
their parents rather than in their own right, a different view from that of 

On the other hand, for a long time childhood sociologists did not 
address the traditional claims of family sociology, and preferred to 
research issues outside the family, care and educational institutions of 
modern childhood, as mentioned earlier. This began to change when, in 
the early 1990s, childhood sociology was defined as such. Influenced by 
the international ‘Childhood as a Social Phenomenon’ project, which 
pointed to the need to look at childhood as a structure of society, the gen- 
erational order as a whole was then brought into focus. At first, data on 
children were gathered from the family surveys of the Deutsches 
Jugendinstitut and from general investigations into poverty. Later, at the 
end of the 1990s, studies of children’s social and economical situation (e.g. 
Joos, 2001) could be based on data pools, where children were statistical 
units in their own right. I dare say that to a certain degree it was the new 
kind of studies on children’s high and progressing relative poverty that 
helped to make children’s precarious situation visible to the public. No 
doubt the reasons for this attention are manifold, including concerns 
about demographic development. It must also be taken into consideration 
that the case of children in need always arouses public emotions - a 
phenomenon that has been investigated by sociological analyses of public 
and political discourses on children (Bühler-Niederberger, 2005). 

The agendas of the childhood sociology section’s meetings mirror an 
increasing attention towards sociostructural problems. While it is true 
that sociostructural problems were previously the focus of occasional 
papers, they first became the theme of an entire meeting at two work- 
shops, in 1999 and 2001. These resulted in a book of great importance for 
the German debate: Childhood in the Welfare State: Challenges from Society 
and Policy (edited by Kränzl-Nagl et al, 2003). More recently, the section’s 
annual meetings have focused on welfare problems: in 2004, “Family, 
Work and the State; Blurring and New Borderlines in Childhood”; in 2005, 
“Childcare: Aims, Concepts of Quality, and Policy”; and in 2007, “State, 
Experts, Privacy - Childhood between the Grasp of Care and Intervention 
[Fürsorge und Zugriff)‘. 

As I see it, two aspects of the societal generational order have become 
central topics of contemporary German childhood sociology. First, there are 
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in children’s social position and daily lives in a society that is 
increasingly ruled by criteria of economic production and profit. This comes 
under the spotlight of the welfare debate mentioned earlier and of research 
on societal structures and political measures related to children’s provision 
of resources, care and — because of economic needs for more qualifications, 
and stimulated by the rather poor German results in international compara- 
tive school achievement studies — education. Theoretical work is being done 
on the position of childhood in the changing welfare state (e.g. at the 
University of Halle by Thomas Olk and Johanna Mierendorff). Other studies 
explore how children meet the related changes in their daily lives, for 
instance space and time constraints caused by parents’ working times 
(e.g. at the Deutsches Jugendinstitut in Munich). 

second, there is the generational order as it occurs on the level of 
norms, values and mechanisms of control. Here, discourses on children 
and childhood in the media and politics are analysed (e.g. by Doris 
Bühler-Niederberger at the University of Wuppertal), and the process- 
ing of childhood norms in practice is studied (for instance, how medical 
and pedagogical experts process norms of child development, by Helga 
Kelle at the University of Frankfurt am Main). Research on childcare 
(e.g. by Michael-Sebastian Honig and Magdalena Joos at the University 
of Trier) reveals processes of constructing the generational order within 
institutional care practice. 

The outcomes of studies in these two fields of adult-made generational 
structures, norms and discourses point to the resistance of the hitherto 
existing generational structures and norms, and to the demand for 
changes posed by social developments. In contrast, the aforementioned 
research on children’s own ways of constructing child culture, using 
media and acquiring knowledge, and on children’s ways of experiencing 
and evaluating their relations to adults, points to a blurring of childhood 
structures and differences between the generations. I think working 
further on the tensions between the two sides of the coin will be a chal- 
lenging task for childhood sociology. 


Future Prospects 


As mentioned in the beginning of this article, German childhood sociol- 
ogy began to develop in close proximity with educational science. In 
the universities, childhood sociology is a topic of study in education 
departments. Thus, many student teachers learn about the sociology of 
childhood, but only a very small number of sociology students come 
into contact with or even specialize in it. Educationalists and social 
workers read the literature rather than sociologists. For a long time, 
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sociologists left children and childhood exclusively to the educational 
and developmental sciences, and, to a large degree, ignored the emerg- 
ing sociology of childhood. In contrast to many educationalists, they 
did not feel any great need to revise the traditional functionalist child- 
hood concept. 

However, there are signs of increasing attention within the field of 
sociology. Hitherto, the borderlines between childhood sociology, on the 
one hand, and neighbouring scientific disciplines such as family sociol- 
ogy, gender sociology and social policy studies, on the other hand, had 
been upheld by all sides. Such disciplinary borders are now beginning to 
blur, due to the fact that the positions of children and childhood in 3oci- 
ety are becoming more precarious. Not least the economic pressures on 
work locations and working times shift the interrelatedness of gender 
and generation to the fore of all these disciplines, and prompt them to 
communicate and cooperate with each other. Now, some childhood soci- 
ologists have also started to pay attention to issues that are positioned in 
the field of institutionalized care and learning. The former neglect of 
early childhood care and of educational institutions by childhood soci- 
ologists is on the turn, and the borders between children’s situation 
inside and outside social institutions have become more porous. For 
example, social processes within childcare facilities are now being inves- 
tigated in a way that, among other things, aims to reveal the inherent 
societal generational order. Childhood sociologists are also beginning to 
study what is happening to children and childhood inside the changing 
family. On the other hand, family, gender and social policy sociologists 
are beginning to regard the crises in the German way of dealing with 
childcare as a matter concerning all family members, including children. 
Family sociologists are now beginning to seek out the views and findings 
of childhood sociology, and thereby revising previous conceptions of 
children and childhood. 

In the course of both interrelated processes — the growing problems 
concerning childhood in society and the blurring of borders between the 
disciplines that study these problems — childhood sociology might now 
become more visible in sociology. It also might receive more attention in 
future public and political debates. One precondition here is that child- 
hood sociologists will be able to deal with the aggravation of the prob- 
lems of childhood and children in a post-structural and increasingly 
economy-ruled society in the future. This could be said about other 
European countries as well, yet in Germany we are particularly strug- 
gling with the growing inadequacy of a generational order that is still 
organized around the social structures of care and education, and which 
is still alive in predominant images of childhood. More sociological analy- 
ses of the recent developments of childhood and the generational order, 
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as well as critical sociological discourses on the aims and measures of 
related political means, are needed. 


Appendix 


Book Series 

Books are frequently published by Juventa Verlag, Weilheim and Munich 
(serie “Kindheiten”, edited by Michael-Sebastian Honig), and at VS-Verlag 
für Sozialwissenschaften, Wiesbaden. 


Journals 

Zeitschrift für Soziologie der Erziehung und Sozialisation [Journal for Sociology 
of Education and Socialization], published by Juventa Verlag, Weilheim 
and Munich. 


Teaching Programmes 

Study programme (MA) ‘European Master’s in Children’s Rights’ at the 
Free University Berlin. 

Study programme (BA) ‘Angewandte Kindheitswissenschaften’ at 
Fachhochschule Magdeburg-Stendal. 

Study programme (MA) ‘Childhood, Youth and Social Services’ at 
Wuppertal University 


Scientific Associations, Important Research Networks 
Sektion Soziologie der Kindheit der Deutschen Gesellschaft für Soziologie 


Cooperation with Official Institutions 

Deutsches Jugendinstitut (www.dji.de); the German Youth Institute is a 
large nor-university social science research institute in Germany, studying 
the situation of children and youth, and the family. 


Financing 

Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (www.dfg.de); the German Research 
Foundation is the central, self-governing research funding organization 
that promotes research at universities and other publicly financed 
research institutions in Germany; several childhood sociological projects 
have financed over the last few years. 
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abstract: This article draws on Romanian sociological and anthropological litera- 
ture, laws and official statistics, as well as on the most important programmes and 
reports of various organizations, in order to: (1) depict a historical map of the main 
theoretical and methodological approaches, themes and objects of research on chil- 
dren and childhood in Romania; and (2) outline some historical evolutions of the 
value of children in Romanian society. The article highlights prominent lines of con- 
tinulty as well as significant changes, and indicates some similarities and dissimi- 
larities between Romanian society and social sciences and its western counterparts. 
It reveals that Romanian sociological traditions were once particularly promising 
with regard to the structural sociology of children and childhood, but nowadays 
research has become more open to the ‘sociology of children’ or to ‘the minority 
group child’, while the structural sociology of childhood remains an isolated ‘island’. 
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No review of the scientific literature on children and childhood in Romanian 
society has been written so far. This article does not aspire to fill this ‘hole’, 
rather it aims only to point to some valuable ideas as well as some limita- 
tions of the work in this area. First, it tries to depict a historical map of the 
main theoretical and methodological approaches, themes and objects of 
research. In the second part, it draws on research results in order to outline 
some historical evolutions of the value of children in Romanian society. 
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Finally, it traces the prominent lines of continuity as well as significant 
changes, and reveals some of the similarities and dissimilarities between 
Romanian society and social sciences and its western counterparts. 


The Dominant Educatlonal Perspective 


As almost everywhere else in Europe, Romanian sociological thought was 
born during the last decades of the 19th century and the first decades of the 
20th, in connection with the ideology of the modern nation, focusing on such 
concepts as nation-state, elites, social progress and mass enlightenment/ 
education. Early social thinkers launched several long-running ideas, draw- 
ing on the common intellectual language of that time (which would later 
feed into the wooden language of the Communist state): (1) children were 
not only their families’ asset, but ‘the very future of the nation’, so that the 
state had a right to interfere in their growing up and education, and respon- 
sibility for these was ‘the parents’ first social duty’; (2) the state had to take 
control of parents’ educational and parental roles; (3) any child was valuable 
to the progress of the nation; and (4) any child was ‘wax-like’ and any “good 
parent’, crucially the ‘good mother’, and any ‘good teacher’ could mould the 
child into the desired form (Balcescu, 1960; Dimitrescu-lasi, 1969; Heliade- 
Radulescu, 1874; Kogalniceanu, 1877; Lazar, 1914; Muresanu, 1977; see also 
the anthology edited by Iordanescu, 1984). The ‘spiritual’ was important to 
modern thought: unlike the French Enlightenment, which strongly pro- 
moted la laicité (secularism), the Romanian intelligentsia upheld a religious 
dimension. In respect of children, thinkers used the ‘spiritual’ argument to 

the idea of parents’ responsibility, making use of the belief that 
children are a divine gift and a holy duty for any married adult. These mod- 
ern ideas established an organic tie between childhood and educational 
sciences, which remains prominent to the present day. 

The later Communist discourses, from the 1940s onwards; fell in line with 
this modern notion. The highly revered and systematically encouraged 
‘originality of Romanian thought’ meant primarily making Marxism coher- 
ent with Romanian intellectual traditions. If some reasonably well-educated 
people accepted Communism to a certain extent, it was because Communist 
ideologists knew how to exploit some widely held common and intellectual 
issues. In fact, Communist ideology in Romania was born out of a theoreti- 
cal-political-common sense combination, blending Enlightenment ideology, 
certain Marxist and neo-Marxist theses, selected non-Marxist philosophical 
ideas and traditional common sense (Stanciulescu, 1998). Here in this article, 
this fusion is called the theoretical-ideological mix. The only traditional corpus 
of ideas removed from the picture was the ‘spiritual’ one — a strong reason 
for its revival in the post-Communist era! 
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After around 1970, when Nicolae Ceausescu initiated a new cultural 
politics, Communist ideology determined the main topics of interest regard- 
ing children and young people, specifically (in the wooden language of the 
time): ‘the multilaterally developed new person’ fitting into the ‘multilater- 
ally developed socialist society’; family socialization (used in the Durkheimian 
sense of ‘methodical socialization’, i.e. education); adolescent and young 
people’s schooling, integration, participation, deviation and delinquency; 
and atheist attitudes. Many publications dealt with these subjects, especially 
in the educational field, but sociologists were also present (Banciu et al, 
1987; CCPT, 1988; Constantinescu, 1969). A conceptual analysis shows just 
how much researchers had to conjugate functionalist concepts with the 
political vocabulary within a theoreticalideological mix. For instance, the 
‘educational function of the family’ was synonymous with ‘parents’ social/ 
political obligation’ or the ‘family educational task’. The family ‘has to’ trans- 
mit the ‘system of social imperatives/commands”, namely ‘the same elements 
that constitute Communist social education’, in order to shape ‘the future 
citizen, devoted to the country’, ie. to the ‘socialist cause’ (see, for example, 
Badina and Mahler, 1970; Stanoiu and Voinea, 1983). The same analysis 
could be done with respect to school and cultural institutions. 


Early Ideas of the Structural Soclology of 
Childhood and of the Soclology of Children: 
The Bucharest School of Soclology 


The ‘Golden Age’ of Romanian sociology was in the 1930s and 1940s, in 
connection with the work of the Bucharest School of Sociology. The School 
embraced from the beginning a practical and reformist standpoint, charac- 
terized by the concept of sociologia militans (see Gusti, 1935, 1940-1). The 
School organized multidisciplinary field research teams, which also syste- 
matically developed a project of mass emancipation (offering conferences 
and economic, educational and medical consultancy for peasants, etc.). 
The most prominent representatives of the School shared an early and 
clear idea of the structural sociology of childhood, springing from the theo- 
retical and methodological framework created by Dimitrie Gusti (see, in 
French, Gusti [1941] for a theoretical presentation, and Stahl [1939] for an 
empirical illustration). For them, the empirical sociological objects to be 
studied were the concrete ‘social unities’, chiefly the local communities 
(Romanian villages). Consequently, the sociological method was mono- 
graphic, a method which comes from French sociological tradition (see 
Frederic Le Play) and implies an extensive study focusing on one ‘social 
unity’, Le. village, family, etc. Any monograph was underpinned by an 
original holistic theoretical scheme, known as ‘the parallelism of frames, 
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manifestations, and social will’. The ‘social will’ was thought, under the 
influence of the German psychologist Wilhelm Wundt, to constitute the 
very ‘essence of the society’, being the result of different, sometimes conver- 
gent, sometimes divergent, individuals wills. Its ‘manifestations’ were the 
constituents of social life: economic and spiritual life, ruled by political and 
judicial activities. Frames’ were the external but necessary conditions of 
social life: cosmological, biological, historical and psychological. Sociologists 
had to collect detailed information about every frame and manifestation 
and about any category of population present in a given ‘social unity’, 
using statistics as well as ethnographic observations and interviews. Since 
children were there, it was explicitly recommended that they be treated as 
a social category of their own, counting, observing and interviewing them, 
just as any other natural members of the group (Costa-Foru, 1945). 

Therefore, ‘the sociology of the child’ (the very phrase used) had to study 
children’s own activities not only in relation to their socialization by adults 
and towards adulthood, but also in relation to the actual structure and func- 
tionality of the given ‘social unity’. ‘Within the sociology of the child’, 
Herseni (1944: 52) wrote, ‘the Simmelian theory of social forms gets an unex- 
pected use. One finds out, in the [children’s] games, the same relationships, 
process, totalities and formal institutions as in adult societies’, some of them 
answering ‘real needs, specific for their own age’, while others answer spe- 
cific functional needs of the social unity as a whole (see also Stanciu, 1944). 

It is now accepted in the international sociological community that 
within the structural sociology of childhood: 


. . . childhood is fixed as a (relatively) permanent element in modern social life, 
although for individual children childhood is a transient period of life. In this 
approach, ‘childhood’ itself is a structural phenomenon - that is, both struc- 
tured and structuring ... comparable and analogous to the proto-sociological 
‘class’ and the notion of ‘gender’ in the social sciences. . . . In a structural view, 
actual living children, each living through their own uniquely constructed 
childhoods, are not the immediate focus. They are of course there, but this time 
assembled under the socially formed category of childhood, and the task of the 
sociologists is now to link the empirical manifestations of childhood at the level 
of children’s lives with their macrosocial contexts, and to focus on the 
social structures and mechanisms as they may be found to ‘determine’ these 
manifestations and in this sense help to explain them. (Alanen, 2001: 13) 


One monograph (Stahl, 1939) proves how close the Bucharest School of 
Sociology was to this line of thought. Stahl tried to demonstrate that even 
in a traditional (rural) society, which he called a ‘collectivity based on dif- 
fuse traditions’, there was a clearly established structure, and he consid- 
ered the children’s world as the most suggestive example. In this context, 
he outlined an often neglected peculiarity of the specific world of modern 
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children, i.e. the diffuse and passing character of their culture (based on 
actual ‘collective contamination’ followed by further forgetting and a new 
collective contamination, and so on), as well as several methodological 
consequences of this specificity. The idea of the ‘psychic/spiritual divi- 
sion of social work’, where children find an important place, still remains 
useful for the structural sociology of childhood: 


Although the collectivity is not constituted by a number of ‘individuals’ with 
the critical spirit and capacity to act freely, one should not believe that we have 
an amorphous mass of identical elements. On the contrary, this collectivity is 
strongly structured, albeit not on the basis of social class difference or econamic 
categories: rather we have here social strata, primarily of age and sex, within 
which individual qualities count too. 


Let us take as an example the group of children, which is particularly suggestive. 


The idea that the group of children forms a specific world is very well known. 
They have their own literature, their games, their social organizations, their 
ways of acting, their language, etc., an entire life that older people do not com- 
prehend anymore. 


This culture of children is of course traditional, but not in the sense that the 
successive generations hand over the baton to each other, the younger coming 
after the older ones. This tradition is rather a social ‘contagion’ between people 
of the same age and participating to the same group. 

When he/she reaches a certain age, the child enters the social group of his/her 
peers and he/she learns there the child’s own culture. Growing up, he/she quits 
this group, in order to enter another, Le. the group of young girls getting married 
or of young unmarried boys, where they will change their culture for new ‘con- 
taminations’; forgetting the childish ane, they will learn the culture of their new 
group. They will cross the different stages of their life, up to death, the same way, 
by forgetting and learning successively what is convenient for the groups through 
which they pass. 

Nevertheless, the groups themselves do not change. The same as the choir of the 
Vatican that has not stopped singing for a thousand years, of which Simmel 
speaks, the social form of the age groups endures throughout centuries. Are we 
not surprised when we recognize in our children the games, the language, the 
habits that we have forgotten? These were not taught to them by us. They know 
them because they are children and because the social group of children is an 
immortal group. 

Within our modern societies, the only group of collective ‘contamination’ that 
has remained is the social group of children. . . . The most interesting remark 
here is that we find within this type of society a true social division of psychic 
labour, corresponding to the division of economic labour and to the main lines 
of popular philosophic systems. 
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Children, for instance, have a role to play within the society: they accomplish the 
rites of the rain. Young men accomplish the rites of fertility of the lands. . . . So, 
the cultural facts of a society are distributed between groups of age and sex.... 
Moreover, within the same group, there is as well another social division of psy- 
chic labour, based on the personal qualities of the members. (Stahl, 1939: 386-87; 
my translation from French original) 


Such a world as the children’s, based on ’diffuse traditions’, actual 
‘collective contamination’ and further ‘forgetting’, could not be studied 
otherwise than by professional ethnographic observations and inter- 
views, because no member can tell the whole story, neither can he/she 
even play his/her own role except in the structured and structuring 
context of a collective action in progress. The following excerpt is still as 
relevant today: 


This type of society appears to us as an author and actor of a traditional drama. 
Like the ancient commedia dell’arte, everybody knows what the character he/ 
she should play is, and everybody will draw on old themes to improvise some 
speeches, always new and always the same, in connection with the adventures 
of Pierrot, Arlequin and Colombine. . . . But nobody could tell the entire text of 
the drama which has just been played. Nobody could even reproduce the text 
of his/her own part, it is necessary that the whole group enter the stage so that 
everybody improvises what it is supposed to be said and be done. (Stahl, 1939: 
387-8; my translation) 


Studying the specific ‘social forms’ in which young people acted was 
also considered useful to gaining knowledge about earlier adults’ world, 
because such structures reproduced previous adult relationship patterns 
(Stanciu, 1944). More generally, Stahl compared the job of social research- 
ers with that of archaeologists, and called the method he was making a 
plea for, social archaeology. Still, despite its pioneering contributions, the 
School focused primarily on older children, considering that most 
younger children’s activities were ‘unstructured’ and hence not a socio- 
logical object. 

No long after the Communist regime was instituted in Romania (soon 
after the Second World War), sociology fell into disrepute as a ‘bourgeois 
science’. Once ‘rediscovered’ after 1965, political control and the mono- 
poly of Marxist theory were instituted (from 1978, social researchers were 
educated at the Academy of the Communist Party, in postgraduate study 
programmes). Even though the ideas of the structural sociology of child- 
hood and of the sociology of children were retained implicitly, the topic 
became marginal. The most prominent studies dealt with the ongoing 
processes of industrialization, urbanization and modernization. Some of 
them used ethnographic observations and interviews, but few included 
children. These studies provide us with evidence in support of the classic 
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idea that industrialization changed the life of the child. Their main 
theoretical limitation is that they conceptualized childhood within a one- 
sided, or blinkered, linear, deterministic paradigm. Researchers, mostly 
psycho-sociologists, conceived children’s situation only as a consequence 
of certain macro-social changes. Although they could observe, for exam- 
ple, that some neighbouring families helped look after each other’s 
children (Tucicov-Bogdan, 1970), and in this way showed how neighbour- 
hood became more effective than kinship in migrant communities, no one 
at that time theorized to what extent, and by what mechanisms, children’s new 
condition in turn partictpated in such social changes. In other words, research- 
ers embraced a one-sided determinist stance: they assumed that structural 
changes determine children’s life, but the reciprocal, dialectic, influence of 
children’s condition on the social changes was ignored. 


Being a Soclologist In an Underdeveloped 
Neollberal Global Market Economy: Applled 
Studies of Vulnerable/Excluded Children 


Whoever tries to answer the question of whether or not there is a specific 
sociology of children and childhood in today’s Romania faces a serious 
difficulty in accessing information. Since the fall of Communism in 1989, 
publishers and journals have mushroomed, but many of them have very 
limited distribution, and libraries have too little money or space to acquire 
much, besides, the national sociological community has not yet achieved 
sufficient internal cohesion, and communication works mostly across 
small groups. Based on the accessible information, however, a controver- 
sial image is revealed. The market is full of handbooks, brochures and 
guides on how to care for, raise, protect and educate children, and an 
Internet search produces an increasing number of research reports pub- 
lished mainly by UNESCO, Save the Children, other NGOs and some 
governmental organizations, where sociologists are almost always 
counted among the authors. Also, quite a few sociological books and arti- 
cles take children as an object, the topic being ‘colonized’ by educational, 
social work, psychological and medical studies; the history of childhood 
is in progress too. 

Dozens of post-Communist reports and studies have been producing 
growing statistical data and knowledge on children; the large majority 
being done by social workers and psychologists. They usually address 
children in difficulty and at risk: the very poor, Roma and street children 
(Alexandrescu, 2000; Barbu, 1998; Marginean, 2004; Salvati Copiii, 2003a; 
UNICEF and SITAN, 2006; Zamfir and Zamfir, 1996); neglected, aban- 
doned and abused children (Muntean, 2000; Radulescu, 1995; Stativa, 
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2005); children in care institutions (Alexiu, 1999; ANPDC, 2006; Carter, 
2005; Dickens and Groza, 2004); disabled children (Lansdown, 2003; 
OECD, 2006; UNICEF, 2006a, 2006b); adopted children (Groza, 1998; 
Groza et al., 1999); working, trafficked and exploited children (Cace et al, 
2002; Salvati Copiii, 2003a, 2004, 2005, 2007; Salvati Copiii and ILO/IPEC, 
2002; Stativa, 2001); children with internationally migrant parents 
(FRCCF, 2005; Fundatia Soros, 2007); inequalities in education (Cozma et 
al., 2000; Jigau and Surdu, 2002; MECT, 2007; OECD, 2007; UNICEF, 
2007); drugs and HIV/AIDS (Buzducea, 2002; Poledna et al., 2002; Salvati 
Copiii, 2003b). Others show how new institutions have been created or 
changed around these categories of children (ANPDC, 2006; Roth- 
Szamoskozi et al., 2006; Zamfir, 2002). One can identify here an implicit 
structural sociology of childhood: if research usually addresses children’s 
‘condition’ (Sgritta, 1997) as a consequence of political and economic 
changes in the adult world, from about 1995 onwards sociologists have 
also been describing how much the adult institutional world has been 
reshaping around some children issues; nonetheless, since studies are 
descriptive, no one points towards a theoretical interpretation of these 
descriptions. 

One of the weaknesses of these studies is that they concentrate on 
excluded and vulnerable children, even though some predict that we are 
moving ‘towards a child-centred society’ (Zamfir, 1997). One explanation 
for this comes from the Romanian tradition of the social researcher 
engaged in social progress; another reflects the media and political focus 
on these categories, which has brought to research the common notion of 
the victimization of ‘powerless’ children, with the consequence of 
obscuring ‘normal’ children, living within their functional families, 
attending functional programmes in institutions, etc. Investigations into 
the lives of ‘normal’ children were very few until about 2005, focusing on 
family socialization (Stanciulescu, 1995, 1996, 1998) or the interethnic 
attitudes of adolescents of the post-Communist transition (Veres, 2000). 
They have increased in more recent years, looking at cultural/media 
consumption (CNA and Metromedia, 2004, 2007), children’s rights 
(ANPDC, Consiliul Copiilor, 2007; Salvati Copiii, 2005, 2006a, 2006b; 
UNICER, 2006b), teenagers” and youngsters’ lifestyles and expectations 
of the quality of life and participation (ANSIT and Gallup, 2007; 
LeoBurnet, 2007). The most researched age group remains over 15 and 
the dominant structural approach is still the one-sided, linear one (i.e. the 
consequences of social changes on teenagers). 

Figure 1 shows the visibility of different categories of children in 
research and social action, as well as the main conceptualizations for each 


category. 
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The moet visible 


Child In difficutty/ Chldinrisk/ Exceptionally gifted child 
Protection Prevention Special education 





Figure 1 A Continuum of the Visibility of Romanian Children in Research and Social 
Action 


Another weak point here is the descriptive character of this research, 
at the expense of the explanatory dimension. In the present-day neolib- 
eral research market, funding to do studies answering theoretical 
questions cannot be obtained. In addition, researchers have their time 
for theoretical and methodological reflection limited by tight budgets 
and deadlines, ergo they often just take for granted concepts and empi- 
rical tools used in previous western research, with minimum adapta- 
tion. The lack of concern for creating explicit theoretical conceptual 
schemes and interpretations could also be explained by the fact that 
during the Communist regime most people lost interest in theoretical 
interrogation, under the monopoly of Marxism. Moreover, tending to fit 
the actual job market and demands of the financing organizations, edu- 
cation/formation in the social sciences has focused on technical 
methodological issues, chiefly surveys and social intervention, while 
often neglecting theoretical reflection. 

Whatever the explanation, researchers often fall into the trap pointed 
out by Silverman (2001: 5-6) of not distinguishing between socially 
defined problems and research objects. Frequently, children and child- 
hood are taken just as a general field of research, the very object of 
study continuing to be the adults’ world: for example, the sociodemo- 
graphic profile of vulnerable children’s families or simply the mothers, 
or social institutions, with their adult-defined aims, adult roles and so 
forth. As the dominant stream of thinking considers social science to 
be knowledge of modern institutions, understood as adults’ institu- 
tions, one can see here another ideological-theoretical mix: political 
concerns, media pressure, neoliberal funding strategies and the 
theoretical dominant perspective come together to shape the adult- 
centred object of research. 
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The Child as Soclal Actor 


Even though the phrase ‘social actor’ was not used at that time, the idea of 
the child as an ordinary member of the social unity in which he/she lives, 
actively participating, in a structured way but according to his/her own per- 
sonal qualities (Stahl, 1939), to help make social micro- and macro-structures 
function, appears crystal clear in the earlier quote from the Bucharest 
School's writings. 

During the Communist regime, this asset was almost ‘forgotten’, because 
of the rise of Marxist economic determinism alongside the dominant edu- 
cational and social control perspective; one can find only a reductionist 
view in educational psychology, stating that each child had ‘individual 
particularities’ and each teacher ‘had the task’ to accommodate them. 

It is this last vision of the individualized (usually immanent) child 
which prevails in the post-Communist era too, becoming even stronger in 
the context of the rise of the educational concept of ‘child-centred peda- 
gogy and of developmental psychology. Another dimension has been 
strengthened as well, given the rise of qualitative methodology: the child 
as a specific interpreter of the social world and able to communicate his/ 
her views. The participation of teenagers and young people in decision- 
making in the collective interest has recently come about. 

The first post-Communist sociological study which rediscovered the 
Bucharest School’s legacy for the sociology of childhood was published as 
late as 1998 (Stanciulescu, 1998; see also prior studies in French: Stanciulescu, 
1995, 1996). It used for the first time in Romania the concept of ‘the child 
as social actor’ in the sense of co-producer of social life. Starting from the 
‘traditional’ family education perspective, the study was based on an 
almost exhaustive analysis of Romanian written discourses on children 
(ideological, normative, belletristic and scientific) from the middle of the 
19th century to the last decade of the 20th, and incorporated the life-stories 
of 20th-century parents and their children who were born and socialized 
in the Communist era. To the present day, it remains the only study trying 
to combine agency and structure in its theoretical framework and provid- 
ing empirical evidence for such theses as: children’s strategies for redefin- 
ing and restructuring family spaces; active child participation in 
restructuring families’ roles and power; their contribution to parents’ 
social learning in a changing context and their participation in their fami- 
lies’ construction of social reality (the ‘learning together’ concept). Based 
on these concepts, it assumed that children worked as co-producers of 
macro-structural changes, ie. social mobility, values and lifestyles (see 
some further details later). Even though the book has been recommended 
in reading lists in almost all universities and has appeared in a second edi- 
tion, its approach has had an apparently paradoxical lack of influence over 
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other research designs; the explanation for this can be inferred from the 
general context described earlier. 

Another study embracing a similar theoretical approach, combining 
structure and agency, reveals how even those children presumed to be the 
most vulnerable, such as street children, gain power in relation to adults, 
by taking advantage of adult cultural patterns, religious beliefs and 
dominant ideologies, in order to create and make acceptable convenient 
definitions of situations; this breaks with the supposed ‘powerlessness’ of 
excluded and vulnerable children (Stanciulescu, 2006 [2002]). 


Children’s Participation In Research 


Several publications of the Bucharest School illustrated children’s ‘voices’, 
through dozens of excerpts from ethnological individual and group inter- 
views with children aged six to 18, about different issues in their lives: 
games, work, school satisfaction and participation, discipline and author- 
ity in relations with parents (Costa-Foru, 1945; Stahl, 1987; Stanciu, 1944). 

In Communist era research, children’s and (mostly) adolescents’ opinions 
were collected too. However, the questions and answers reported often 
reveal the researchers’ interference in private life: e.g. in a psychological 
research project, the questionnaire prompted children to become judges of 
their family life (and possibly to feel frustration), asking them directly if 
there was ‘full and sincere understanding’ between the members of the fam- 
ily, or ‘who was right’ when misunderstandings occurred. They also reveal 
an interest in building evidence supporting the political discourse: one 
example has an adolescent from a vocational school using the very language 
of the political documents to describe how he strove towards having ‘profes- 
sional skills which fit the current level of the development of our country’! 

Present-day sociology is basically conceived as inseparable from sur- 
veys, statistical correlations and quantitative descriptions, and grant-giv- 
ing organizations prefer this approach. Numerous reports are based on 
‘quick evaluations’ using quite lengthy questionnaires, which not only 
start from an adult interrogation and conceptualization, but use an adult 
vocabulary even though the people to be questioned are children. 
Moreover, researchers do not pay enough attention to the risk that chil- 
dren’s answers may be easily directed. 

More recently, the use of qualitative individual or group interviews has 
become more prevalent however, these often focus only on the expertise of 
professionals and local authorities. If children are observed and inter- 
viewed, researchers face difficulties in working out their stories: reports 
contain only half or at most a couple of pages dedicated to children’s 
‘voices’; children’s and adults’ voices are presented separately, and often as 
‘general views’, with no analysis of the variations within or between these 
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categories. Rather, children’s voices frequently appear, as in the Communist 
era, as either ‘informers’ on adults’ social actions (being prompted to say if 
their parents, teachers or others do this or that), or supporters of some 
researchers’ (adults’) stereotypical opinions (e.g. the idea that relevant 
adults, mainly parents, teachers and other professionals, must be a priori 
supposed to have done something wrong whenever an undesirable situa- 
tion for the child occurs). Only very occasionally are children under the age 
of 10 interviewed. 

Nevertheless, in the last few years there have been some significant 
steps forward. Comprehensive qualitative interviews with children about 
their experiences have been conducted and have produced some more 
coherent evidence-based results (Salvati Copiii, 2006b). Even more sig- 
nificantly, children have been involved as researchers, with each contribu- 
tion ethically acknowledged (see, for example, ANPDC, Consiliul Copiilor, 
2007); unfortunately this report does not supply enough information as to 
exactly what the children did and what was done by adults. Furthermore, 
since the collective author, the Children’s Council, was created and super- 
vised by the ANPDC (the National Authority for Children’s Rights 
Protection), it is likely that the children’s voices are used to legitimate this 
governmental organization’s activities. Stanciulescu’s (1995, 1996, 1998) 
research seems to remain unique in its methodological stance too: the 
author collected life stories from ordinary children and youth (aged nine 
to 22) and juxtaposed these stories with parents’ life stories, in order to 
address the day-to-day longitudinal exchanges between adults and chil- 
dren, as well as the structural changes that have occurred. 


The Soclal Value of Children 


Here ‘the value of children refers to the functions they serve or the needs 
they fulfil’ (Hoffman and Hoffman, 1973: 19-20) not only for parents, but 
equally for national government. This extends the theory of the social 
production function (Nauck and Klaus, 2007) and the implication that 
children are ‘worked’ by ‘rational’ adults as factors of social production at 
both micro (family) and macro (national) level. 

With some shift in emphasis, three lines of common sense and political 
attitudes towards children have prevailed throughout the last two centu- 
ries: instrumentalization-protection, sentimentalization-protection family 
and societal integration, but with little informal or formal framing (control) 
of time, space and activities in comparison to Western European countries. 

Reading ethnographic descriptions of traditional Romanian rural col- 
lectivities (Costa-Foru, 1945; Herseni, 1944; Stahl, 1939; Stanciu, 1944) from 
the angle of the above quoted theory of the social production function, one 
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finds three dimensions usually considered — comfort, social esteem and 
affect — plus an additional ‘spiritual’ dimension, ie. the child as ‘vehicle’ 
between humans and God. Studies describe traditional collectivities as 
mostly organized in concentric circles: the nuclear family household (gos- 
podarie); the extended family and kinship; the local community. Children 
were part of the meaning of the core concept of gospodar (householder), 
which designated the most valuable rural identity. This identity was partly 
inherited and partly built upon by each man, by bringing together several 
social elements: his own house, his own inherited properties (lands, ani- 
mals and working tools), his marriage/wife, his children, the work of the 
family to develop inherited properties, social respectability and fear of 
God. In poorer regions in the east of the country (Moldova), the number of 
children was usually high, with rigorous rules for inheriting and reciprocal 
obligations; in one of the western regions (Banat), the richest people 
adopted the model of the only child, in order not to divide their fortune. 
Everywhere children provided adults with the strongest reason for mar- 
riage, because they bore witness to the devotion of their parents, contrib- 
uted symbolically and substantially to shape the fortune and the social 
status of the family, guaranteed the perpetuation of the household’s name 
and were supposed to care for elderly parents as well as for their souls 
after death. Furthermore, data on adopted, illegitimate and stepchildren 
also show how the child practically served as an instrument of the per- 
petuation of the adult social order. 

Sentimentalization always accompanied instrumentalization, affection 
being openly shown by both mothers and fathers in all social categories, 
but especially in the lower classes (Stanciulescu, 1998). Mothers of vulner- 
able children (single-parent, poor) publicly poured affection on their off- 
spring, describing them as helpless victims. 

Children’s spiritual and material protection was of great concern in all 
social categories. Protection was first documented among the upper 
classes of the 18th century, by Dimitrie Cantemir, a Moldavian prince 
and member of the Academy of Berlin. In his Descriptio Moldaviae (1716 
[1978]), he wrote that while in the past to select and train future dignitar- 
ies they would be made to spend a lengthy period in servitude, in his own 
time parents were in the habit, to avoid or shorten such a stage, of calling 
upon their kinship networks to help boys get a superior position. Far later, 
the American anthropologist Ruth Benedict argued that the common 
Romanian culture idealized the biblical couple ‘mother-and-child’, seeing 
the child as an angel, whose innocence his mother had to carefully 
protect. Ordinary Romanian mothers started to protect the souls of their 
children as soon as they found out they were pregnant, and carried out a 
number of actions aimed at the ‘spiritual’ protection of the baby; material 
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protection was also attached to early childhood (Benedict, 1943). Still, if this 
principle was general, material protection appears to have lasted longer for 
boys, while spiritual protection (purity, chastity) appears to have been 
longer and far more carefully carried out for girls (Stanciulescu, 1998). 

Children’s work was seen primarily from the perspective of their mem- 
bership, i.e. their progressive participation in the family ‘team’. As natural 
members, children of any age, even little children, played their specific 
role within the spiritual and material division of labour inside the family 
and the local community (Stahl, 1939). The more the child assumed social 
roles, contributing to family work and everyday life, the more he/she was 
recognized as a significant family member. The child’s contribution was 
what principally gave him/her the right to inherit family goods; at the 
same time, this contribution built a duty for the entire family to assure 
his/her marital dowry (Costa-Foru, 1945; Stahl, 1939). 

Children were not in general overly controlled. Except for the time 
when they were engaged in collective spiritual and material work, chil- 
dren had an important amount of freedom, playing, chatting, putting in 
place specific peer group cultures, out of the sight of adults. Girls, how- 
ever, had a more contradictory situation: they were constrained by rules 
and simultaneously freer, given that they were usually ‘home alone’ when 
the family were working in the fields. 

The continuity of the traditional culture throughout the Communist era 
is documented by sociologists, who pointed to the integrative role of chil- 
dren’s work ‘for the family’ in the working class (Herseni, 1970). Families 
who were mobile between the rural and the urban played with both conti- 
nuity and change, as Stanciulescu (1998) showed. Migrants maintained 
their identity as gospodari. The very axis mundi of their lives remained the 
identity of the family. However, the migrants’ new situation caused them to 
have far more focus on their children. Expropriation and industrialization 
metamorphosed children into the ‘goods’ that ordinary people could work 
on in order to build their identity. Additionally, propaganda broadcast 
ideas of parental sacrifice ‘for the benefit of children’s future’ and of culture 
and education as ‘the very asset’ of the people. In this context, child educa- 
tion was put at the core of intergenerational identity-building strategies, 
taking the place of (lost) property. Furthermore, middle-class families 
reshaped the internal division of work, considering children’s school work 
(the concept appears as such in interviews with parents) as a substitute for 
their traditional physical work. School success reshaped the family power 
structure too: the more a child got good school results, the more he/she 
‘gained the right to answer back’ to parents and to see his/her own opinions 
on family’s issues considered. Yet, school success was also seen as the most 
efficient way to protect children against ‘hard work’ (Stanciulescu, 1998). 
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Changing attitudes were still observed by educational psychologists, 
who wrote extensively about ‘overprotection’, in connection with senti- 
mentalization, in middle- and more highly educated families. Since the 
Communist regime censored any information contradicting the idea that 
it had built the best and most equitable social world, there is no research 
and nothing but people’s memory to bear witness today to the situation 
of the poorest, least educated families, who were unable to assure the 
minimum protection for their children and either used them as co-suppliers 
of resources for basic subsistence, or allowed them be taken 'into state 
care” (institutionalized). 

Like everywhere, the modern state-nation instrumentalized children in 
a political manner, claiming that they were ‘the very future of the nation‘. 
Til 1957, abortion was allowed only for medical reasons. The Communist 
Party-State simply enforced this ‘tradition’ when, in 1966, it banned abor- 
tion for women under 45 and with fewer than four children, other than for 
medical reasons; the problem was that at the same time the sale of contra- 
ceptives was banned as well and family planning did not exist. Still, con- 
trary to what Sgritta (1997) claimed for all Eastern European countries, in 
Romania ity for children was not utterly transferred from families 
to the state except in the case of the limited number of institutionalized 
children, if we can speak about a culture of parental dismissal developed by 
the Communist regime, this is so only for unmarried and less educated 
mothers, very poor, uneducated families and — maybe - for families with 
aspirations for their children which were higher than their resources could 
afford. On the contrary, the Communist Party stated explicitly that parents 
had to do all they could to assure their children’s welfare and education, and 
even instituted some formal mechanisms of control and punishment 
against “disinterested parents’ (e.g. they might be ‘put in discussion’ at 
their workplaces, or asked to pay a fine at the school). Hence, far from 
being discharged of the responsibility for their children, ordinary parents 
saw their offspring used as tools of political control over them. 

Again contrary to what might be expected, and unlike in 
ous western societies, the attention given to social control in political dis- 
courses did not induce an actual over-framing, or control, in children’s 
lives. The figure of the ‘home alone’ child, typified as the child with the key 
hanging round his/her neck (the ‘latch-key kid’), was very common in 
Communist times, as a reflection of the fact that the programmes of school, 
political organizations and parents’ work all overlapped, care institution 
systems were considerably underdeveloped and the model of grandparents 
involved in childcare rarely worked other than in some upper-class 
families. The post-Communist ‘street child’ perhaps finds here its cultural 
background, which could explain why, prior to the international media’s 
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and other organizations’ focus on it, the phenomenon had been ignored or 
tolerated. Nevertheless, there was here too a significant change in middle- 
educated migrant families’ strategies, namely parents tried to strengthen 
the informal control over their children using the telephone or asking for 
neighbours’ help, and forbidding children to play outside before an adult 
came back home, or to go out of a significant adult’s sight (Stanciulescu, 
1998). Other research shows how industrialization and urbanization exac- 
erbated the loneliness and unhappiness of those children, especially girls, 
trying to adapt to urban limitations and respect their mothers’ strategies of 
building a new (urban) identity (Tucicov-Bogdan, 1970). 

Systematic studies on the value of children in the post-Communist era 
are missing. The few references to this topic address only vulnerable and 
excluded categories (UNICEF and SITAN, 2006: 123-32), postulating that 
the traditional rural values continue to exist. However, the authors make 
use of common stereotypes of these values, contradicting (ignoring) the 
monographic research quoted earlier; sometimes they draw conclusions 
about the value parents place on their children on the basis of interviews 
with experts only. 

Nobody can deny the high degree of instrumentalization of children in 
some poor and less educated, especially Roma, families. The media and 
reports released by governmental and non-governmental organizations 
alike reveal that some parents act mainly out of interest in the material 
benefits brought by socially assisted, working, mendicant or trafficked chil- 
dren; the Communist regime seems to have accustomed them to expect 
advantages — of whatever kind - from having many children. Albeit avail- 
able statistics (with some obvious inconsistencies) show that the percent- 
ages of abandoned, neglected, institutionalized, etc. children in the total 
population have decreased since 2000, these phenomena remain worrying. 
Thus, in September 2006, there were 27,188 ‘children in public and private 
placement centres (institutionalized)’ and 48,980 ‘children in substitute 
families (relatives up to the fourth degree, public and private professional 
care, other families)’ out of a total population of 4,600,000 children under 
18 (ANPDC, 2006). A recent synthesis of the data (UNICEF and SITAN, 
2006: 145-9) points out that the highest risk of poverty (about 30 percent) is 
found among children and young adults, peaking in the Roma population 
and among rural and single-parent families (see also Marginean, 2004). The 
total number of working children aged 5-17 was estimated in 2001 at 82,884 
(2.1 percent) according to an adult-based questionnaire, and 141,905 
(3.7 percent) according to a child-based questionnaire (UNICEF and 
SITAN, 2006: 50; see also Stativa, 2001). The number of unaccompanied 
(possibly trafficked) children deported back to Romania from western 
countries was as high as about 2000 between 2001 and 2004 (UNICEF and 
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SITAN, 2006: 62). In 2004, children committed about 10 percent of all crimes 
in Romania (UNICEF and SITAN, 2006: 66; see also Abraham, 2002). 
Violence, even in the most heinous forms, against children continues in 
families and schools, even though it was banned by law in 2004. 

There are no studies on middle- and highly educated families’ attitudes 
and practices towards children. We can only infer that the sentimentaliza- 
tion-protection process looks like increasing, based on demographic devel- 
opments. According to a demographic study, “Childlessness at age 40 
doubled in 15 years, from 9 percent in the period 1980-1989 to 18 percent in 
the period 1996-2005’, but ‘increased during post-socialist times only among 
middle-educated (18 percent) and highly-educated women (23 percent), 
remaining among low-educated women (9 percent)’; at the same 
time, ‘a twofold smaller proportion of children before age 15 experience 
their parents’ separation’, so the author concludes that “Romania has fewer 
children nowadays, but they are more wanted by both their parents than 
before’ (Muresan, 2007) — that could be right in middle- and upper-class 
families. Common observations show that these families tend also to frame 
their children lives more, by employing nannies, or paying for private lan- 
guage, music, dance and sport classes. 

From 1990 onward, the political instrumentalization of children has been 
related to the process of Romania’s European integration. Romanian 
authorities ratified the UN Convention on the Rights of the Child in 1990. 
Many changes in formal structures and regulation subsequently took place, 
following closely the international media’s emphasis and European institu- 
tions’ critics and recommendations. The quality of life in institutions, dein- 
stitutionalization and family reinsertion and the plight of abandoned, 
adopted, abused, street, working, exploited, trafficked and poor children 
have been progressively addressed by laws and governmental ‘resolu- 
tions’, ‘orders’ and ‘urgency orders’ (more than 80 normative documents 
between 1990 and 2007). The peak of this process came in 2004, when Law 
272/2004 with respect to the protection and promotion of children’s rights, 
and two specific laws concerning the creation of the aforementioned 
National Authority for Children’s Rights Protection (ANPDC) and chil- 
dren’s adoption were adopted. One may comment on the political oppor- 
tunism of this legislation: Law 272/2004 fits well the UN Convention and 
European recommendations, even though it does not always fit Romanian 
contexts. Since the 19th century, Romanian intelligentsia have been warn- 
ing against the importation of ‘forms without content’ (forme fara fond), a 
concept still prominent today; at the same time there is a common 
Romanian saying that ‘the rule exists just to be broken’ (Schifirnet, 2007). 

Apart from Law 272/2004 and a few other resolutions, the focus still 
falls on vulnerable children and those in difficulty, who are also exposed 
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to greater formal framing. Children in ‘normal’ situations, living with their 
functional families, remain quite free of formal care and control: school is 
the only public institution which structures their lives, and the very recent 
debate about extending their structured time concentrates on education, as 
before. In fact, in a number of cases, the structured time of children is even 
smaller than it appears to be, because of the high number of truants and, 
eventually, drop-outs from education (MECT, 2007). Researchers argue 
that quite a number of ‘normal’ but poor children attend school just 
because it offers food or allowances; sometimes ‘normal’ children attend 
special education because these schools enjoy greater investment and con- 
ditions are better than in ‘normal’ schools; once the ‘rewards’ are distrib- 
uted, many students then truant (Marginean, 2004). Even though there is 
no research on these categories, anecdotal evidence discloses a high 
number of truants among middle- and upper-class families too, which is 
coherent with the increasing amount of time that children report they 
spend using media, mainly TV and computers (CNA and Metromedia, 
2007). Since the neoliberal market economy and low salaries force parents 
to take two or more jobs, their time to be with and get to know their chil- 
dren has become nearly non-existent. As a consequence, children’s worlds 
develop autonomously, appearing to a number of adults as more and more 
parallel to and dangerous for their own worlds, so the perceived gap 
between generations is increasing in some categories. 

Somehow, children have been instrumentalized and sentimentalized in 
research too. While funds for children’s issues have been increasing and 
specialization within the sociological field has remained very poor, some 
researchers efficient in doing surveys (and in managing the social capital) 
engage themselves in topics of investigation, including children, without 
identifying themselves as sociologists of children or childhood. At the 
same time, research often follows the traditional concept of the innocent 
child and the sentimentalized attitude towards children perceived to be in 
difficulty or vulnerable. One can easily ‘read’ between the lines of the 

results the romantic view about the innocence of the child and the 
idea of the guilt of their parents/teachers. As James et al. (1998: 9) noted 
for English-speaking sociologists, pre-sociological discourse and conven- 
tional wisdom ‘shapes our perceptions of childhood, even within theory’. 


What Next? 


Nobody can foresee what the future of children in Romanian society will be 
like, especially since data about the present are so partial. Certainly, the 
historical lines of continuity traced in this article will go on; and certainly, 
European policy and the globalization process will dictate significant 
changes. But what these changes will be, only future research will disclose. 
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Romanian sociological traditions were particularly promising with 
regard to the structural sociology of children and childhood, but historical 
context prevented the development of this line. Nowadays, research has 
become very open to the ‘sociology of children’ (see Alanen, 2001) or to ‘the 
minority group child’ (see James et al, 1998), while the structural sociology 
of childhood remains either a rather isolated ‘island’, or merely an implicit 
and incoherent approach. The picture seems optimistic in the long run, 
mostly because of the international political focus on children, the interna- 
tional rise of the ‘new sociology’ of children and childhood and interna- 
tional academic mobility. There are several crucial areas that I would urge: 
fundamental research; research questions about how adult worlds and chil- 
dren worlds ‘cohabit’ and evolve together; conceptual schemes combining 
adults and children, structure and agency; methods systematically integrat- 
ing children’s and adults’ experiences and views; research into functional 
working families’ children and into middle- and upper-class families’ chil- 
dren; study of children’s cultures and their rapport with adults’ cultures; 
hypotheses concerning the increasing gap between generations; and finally, 
a methodological debate on the claimed ‘authenticity’ of children’s accounts 
or interpretations of their experiences. 


Notes 


The author thanks Joana Baies, a student enrolled in the international interdisci- 
plinary European Master’s on Children’s Rights (2007-8), for her work in collect- 
ing basic information on journals and study programmes, via the Internet. 


1. The Communist regime was institutionalized in Romania shortly after the 


national independence and autonomy, and even relative opposition to some 
Soviet acts (e.g. the invasion in Czechoslovakia in 1968), attracting for a while the 
sympathy of most Romanians and foreign governments. 


Appendix 


Book Sertes 

There are no childhood sociological series, and only a few important pub- 
lishers produce sociological series, e.g. Polirom and Editura Institutului 
European in Jasi and Nemira in Bucharest, together with the university pub- 
lishing houses. Sociologists publish anywhere they have an opportunity. 


Journals 
Among academically acknowledged journals, the only one having the word 
‘children’ in the title takes an educational standpoint and has local scope 
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(Copiti de Azi sunt Parintii de Maine [Today’s Children are the Future Parents], 
Universitatea de Vest, Timisoara). Children appear more frequently in jour- 

nals such as Revista de asistenta sociala [Review of Social Work], Calitaten vietti 
[The Quality of Life], Revista de cercetare si interventie sociala [Review of Social 
Research and Intervention] and in the annals of various universities. 
However, few studies embrace a definite sociological approach, researchers 
prioritizing an ‘interventionist’ perspective and a descriptive stance, taking 
account of the social vulnerability /exclusion of particular categories, as well 
as of the social services created for these. Over seven years (2000-7), the 
traditional sociological journal, Sociologie Romaneasca [Romanian Sociology] 
(established by Dimitrie Gusti in 1936), hardly included one study related to 
children’s socialization, while Revista Romana de Sociologie [Romanian 
Review of Sociology], published by the Romanian Academy, included a few, 
but focused only on school. 


Formation, Study Programmes 

Most universities offer courses in developmental psychology, social policy 
and social work, as well as master’s programmes and doctoral supervision 
addressing children’s welfare and children’s rights protection. There are no 
special courses in the sociology of children/childhood, excepting a module 
of the interdisciplinary international European Master’s on Children’s Rights 
at Babes-Bolyai University in Clu}Napoca (created within the framework of 
the ENMCR [European Network of Masters’ in Children’s Rights]; see www. 
enmcr.net), which also benefits from Erasmus international exchanges. 


Scientific Associations, Important Research Networks 

There are no specific scientific associations or networks in the sociology of 
childhood / children. Researchers are affiliated to the Asociatia Romana de 
Sociologie [Romanian Sociological Association]. 

In 2008, the University of Bucharest revived the Institutul Social Roman 
[Romanian Social Institute] (founded by Dimitrie Gusti in 1919), as a ‘public 
institution aiming to sustain research in the social area and support social 
development programmes’ (see www.insorom.ro). 


Cooperation with Official Institutions 

The large majority of studies were commissioned and financed by NGOs 
(mainly Save the Children and UNESCO) and governmental institutions 
(mainly ANPDC - the National Authority for Children’s Rights Protection — 
and the Ministry of Education and Research), which usually make use of 
different European programmes. Few research projects focusing on children 
figure on the list of the CNCSIS (National Council of Scientific Research 
Coming from Higher Education), and none favours a sociological standpoint. 
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abstract: The field of childhood studies in the US is comprised of cross-disciplinary 
researchers who theorize and conduct research on both children and youth. US 
sociologists who study childhood largely draw on the childhood literature pub- 
lished in English. This article focuses on American sociological contributions, but 
notes relevant contributions from non-American scholars published in English 
that have shaped and fueled American research. This article also profiles the insti- 
tutional support of childhood research in the US, specifically outlining the activities 
of the ‘Children and Youth’ Section of the American Sociological Association (ASA), 
and assesses the contributions of this area of study for sociology as well as the impli- 
cations for an interdisciplinary field. 


: childhood + children + children’s well-being + social inequalities + 
social policy + United States 


Introduction 


My approach to providing a US country report on the sociological study of 
children takes three forms. I first examine the US context of the study of 
children since 1980, discussing important research findings and the develop- 
ment of the field. Walkerdine (2004) provides a comprehensive discussion 
of the earlier debate focused on when childhood became 

from adulthood — such as Ariès (1962 [1960]), de Mause (1974) and Demos 
(1970). I then examine the major perspectives and research initiatives as they 
inform the empirical lives of American children. Finally, I consider the useful- 
ness of childhood as an interdisciplinary area of study, and present a vision 
for the future of childhood studies within sociology. 
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The US Context of Childhood 
Soclological Research 


American sociology takes a broad definition of childhood studies — or the 
study of children and youth - to include researchers who theorize and 
conduct research on children and adolescents. The US context of the study 
of children can be divided into two main areas, research and teaching, and 
the larger social and political climate in which both of these are sup- 
ported. In both of these areas, European sociologists, interacting through 
the International Sociological Association (ISA) Research Committee 53 
on Sociology of Childhood, have made substantial contributions to the 
development of the childhood studies field. Europeans administer the 
two major childhood publishing outlets, Childhood and Children and 
Society. In addition, British childhood scholars have published four text- 
books for sociology of childhood classes offered by the Open University: 
Understanding Childhood by Woodhead and Montgomery (2003), Childhoods 
in Context by Maybin and Woodhead (2003), Children’s Cultural Worlds by 
Kehily and Swann (2003) and Changing Childhood by Montgomery et al. 
(2003). American sociologists have also offered substantial contributions 
(e.g. Corsaro, 1997) but these generally fall within the confines of tradi- 
tional academic disciplines, such as sociology and psychology. 

Scholarly research and teaching on childhood by American sociologists 
finds a home in the ‘Children and Youth’ Section of the American Sociological 
Association (ASA), which was originally the Children’s Section from 1992 
until 2000. The ‘Sociological Studies of Children and Youth’ series 
and Rosier, series editors, Elsevier Science), formerly the ‘Sociological Studies 
of Children’ until 2000, stands out as the sole American publishing outlet 
geared to sociologists who study children. Members of the ASA’s ‘Children 
and Youth’ Section have published this annual research volume since 1986. 
For monographs focused on childhood and children’s issues, two prominent 
presses include Rutgers University Press, which has a series titled ‘Childhood 
Studies’, and Lynne Rienner Press, which has a series on ‘Children at Risk’. 

In terms of teaching and curriculum development, early development 
took place in the disciplines of psychology or education. After 1990, though, 
sociology courses which focus on children and childhood have begun to be 
offered by American universities and colleges. The ASA publishes the 
Sociology of Children and Childhood Teaching Resource Guide (editor, Sue Marie 
Wright, 2003), which offers sample syllabi, assignments and projects for 
sociology courses focused on children. A few American undergraduate 
textbooks centered on childhood have been published, including Elkin and 
Handel’s (1988) The Child and Society, Corsaro’s (1997) Sociology of Childhood, 
Boocock and Scott’s (2005) Children in Contexts and Handel et al.’s (2007) The 
Sociology of Children and Childhood Socialization. While the Elkin and Handel, 
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Corsaro and Handel et al. texts take a sociological perspective, Boocock 
and Scott use a more interdisciplinary approach. In terms of curriculum 
development, Brooklyn College and Eastern Washington University both 
offer an undergraduate major in Children's Studies, and Brooklyn College 
also has an interdisciplinary Children's Studies Center. Rutgers University 
offers certificates at the BA and MA levels in childhood studies, and houses 
the interdisciplinary Rutgers University Center for Children and Childhood 
Studies. Therefore, there has been teaching and curriculum development of 
childhood studies within the discipline of sociology, but this has taken 
place within a larger context of childhood studies that encompasses the 
disciplines of sociology, psychology, anthropology and education. 


Major Theorles and Approaches 
In American Chlidhood Research 


Social constructivist approaches, social structural approaches and demo- 
graphic approaches all are used to interpret the lives of American chil- 
dren. These approaches allow us to know how it is that children actively 
construct meaning, how they are constrained by social structure and also 
how our understanding of children’s lives can be used to inform public 
policy and protect children’s rights and well-being. 

This section discusses each of these in turn. 


Social Constructivist Approaches 

American cultural and social constructivist approaches to childhood stud- 
ies are informed by theoretical work published in Europe and the earlier 
anthropological work of Opie and Opie (1969), who argued that children 
should be recognized separately and autonomously from adults as a com- 
munity with its own stories, rules, rituals and social norms. In the 1970s, 
American anthropologist Bluebond-Langner (1978) interpreted dying chil- 
dren’s worlds using their words and points of view to explain how these 
children comfort their parents and doctors. More recently, Clark (2003) 
explains how humor and play interactions initiated by chronically ill chil- 
dren help families cope. In Europe, Qvortrup (1994) presented childhood 
as a ‘social phenomenon’. Likewise, other European sociologists had 
begun to use social interaction theory to include the daily activities and 
wishes of children when interpreting their lives (e.g. James and Prout, 
1997 [1990]; Jenks, 2004; Maybin and Woodhead, 2003; Qvortrup, 1993; 
Stainton Rogers et al, 1991; Woodhead, 1999). Corsaro (1988) contributed 
to American theorizing by interpreting the meaning of children’s lives 
from their social networks. Gathering data on children’s everyday experi- 
ences and what these experiences mean to children is in agreement with 
ethnographic methods that use reflexivity and include children’s voices. 
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Social constructivist research within institutional settings, such as day 
care centers and schools, finds that young children add meaning to their 
experiences and create peer cultures. Toddler peer groups have been 
noted to emerge among two year-olds and they already show preferences 
for sex and race (Thompson et al., 2001; van Ausdale and Feagin, 2001). 
Play builds upon itself and across playgroups or peer groups, even when 
the composition of children’s groups change. The children develop shared 
rules and meanings that define how the play activity proceeds and who 
is welcome to join the play. These rules and meanings exist at the com- 
munity level for the children’s play, so that the play or game continues 
even when individuals leave or join the group. 

Studies done in institutional settings, such as public schools and day care 
centers, also allow us to analyze childhood (see Adler and Adler, 1988; 
Corsaro, 1988; Hardman, 1973; Thorne, 1993; van Ausdale and Feagan, 
2001). Corsaro (1988) uses participant-observation research of children in the 
playground in a nursery school setting in Italy and a kindergarten setting in 
the US as the basis for explaining children’s lives and perspectives. In the 
same vein as British anthropologist Hardman’s (1973) earlier observations 
within a primary school, Corsaro (1988) examined the level of children’s 
experience as it interacts with other levels of society’s beliefs, values and 
social interactions, shaping them and being shaped by them. In this way, 
children are presented as active agents who create meaning through social 
interactions and their relationships. Similarly, Corsaro and Eder (1990) 
present young children in free play recreating elements of the adult world in 
their child-level culture. Van Ausdale and Feagan (2001) use participant- 
observation and the social constructivist approach again to show how young 
children’s play patterns and discourse teach other children about race. Their 
study, The First R: How Children Learn Race and Racism, finds that not only do 
children learn how to identify with racial difference, but they also learn that 
there is a pecking order of privilege and acceptable behavior across different 
race groups, as well as their relative place in the racial ordering. Adding to 
this, other studies (Cahill, 1986; Milligan and Brayfield, 2004) explore how 
adults treat children in public settings and how these interactions provides 
a framework for give and take, and cultural acquisition and practice. 

Patricia Adler and Peter Adler (1988) explain how children create a 
stratification structure within a middle school setting in Peer Power. With 
Gender Play, Barrie Thorne (1993) does a similar type of study of grade- 
school children. Thorne makes the case that while it is assumed that chil- 
dren’s culture is set in an elementary school setting, the children are still 
active in making the rules and creating social structure. As an example, 
Thorne explains how children use “pollution rituals’ within the games 
they create and play to ‘enact larger patterns of inequality, by gender, by 
social class and race, and by bodily characteristics like weight and motor 
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coordination’ (Thorne, 1993: 75). In this way, she contends that children 
create a stratification structure that is similar to the adult world as they 
perceive it. Portraying children as actively creating meaning, Lamb’s (2002) 
research documents how children share and communicate knowledge 
about sex with their peer group using a secretive child culture. Extending 
this research, British peer culture studies on racism, masculinity and sexism 
(see Prosh et al., 2002; Hey, 1997; James et al., 1998) and Ambert’s (1995) 
study of the subjects of physical and emotional abuse among Canadian 
children provide insight into how these sensitive subjects are taught and 
negotiated within children’s peer groups. Across these studies, children are 
actively interpreting and creating the meanings that define their culture. 


Social Structural Approaches 

Age as social structure, whether measured as younger children vs older 
children, or by a generational marker of child and adult, is also used to 
define and understand childhood. As discussed earlier, Thorne (1987) 
views age and gender as structures that frame children’s lives, but she 
also views children as social agents affecting these structures and creat- 
ing their own culture within these structures. Bass (2004) similarly finds 
that primarily age, and then economic status and gender, together con- 
strain opportunities open to children who work in an open air market in 
sub-Saharan Africa. At the same time, children remain active contesters 
and participants of their work worlds. Passuth’s (1987) research finds 
that age is more salient than other stratification markers, such as race, 
social class and gender. Passuth finds that children of five to 10 years old 
in a summer camp setting sort and define themselves as little and big 
kids. Other research (Goodwin, 1990; Scott, 2002) suggests again that age 
should be considered conjointly with race, gender and social class to 
understand how power and prestige are negotiated within children’s 
peer cultures. 

Viewing age more broadly, Foner’s (1978) life course work provides valu- 
able early insight into age, and more specifically, generational status, as an 
analytic tool to understand a generation’s outlook on relationships and 
family formation. According to Foner (1978: 343), ‘Each cohort bears the 
stamp of the historical context through which it flows [so that] no two 
cohorts age in exactly the same way.’ Foner explains that those of each 
cohort may develop similar attitudes because they have experienced the 
same larger social and political milieu. More recently, age continues to be 
useful as a prominent marker as European and Canadian scholars find 
generational status to be a main factor defining children’s lives (e.g. Alanen, 
2001; Mayall, 2000; Qvortrup, 2000; Walkerdine, 2004). 

Putting forth a structural thesis, Zelizer (1994) explains how the modern 
child emerged from economically ‘useless’ in the late 1800s to emotionally 
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‘priceless’ in the 1930s. She argues that an economic view of life is limited 
because it fails to include important social, cultural, emotional and moral 
factors in the marketplace (e.g. children’s life insurance policy values). In 
his social history of the children’s clothing industry in the US, The 
Commodification of Childhood, Dan Cook (2004) explains how childhood 
became associated with products and contends that childhood became 
commodified first with the publication of a 1917 trade journal advertising 
children’s clothing, and then by recognizing a legitimate child consumer 
acting on his/her own needs and wishes by the 1960s. Cook shows how the 
consuming child today has a separate children’s department within clothing 
stores that is stratified by age and gender, and that this separate children’s 
consumer sphere was constructed during the 20th century. Other research 
has examined childhood through the lens of their material world (e.g. Cross, 
1997; Lamb, 2002; Zelizer, 2002). More recently, Zelizer (2002) defines chil- 
dren as more active, participating and shaping culture as producers, con- 
sumers and distributors. Similar to Cook’s thesis, research outside the US by 
childhood scholars similarly shows how children’s consumption defines 
childhood (e.g. Buckingham, 2004; Jing, 2000; Kline, 1993; Postman, 1982) 
and may even diminish the power differential between children and adults 
(e.g. see Tapscott’s [1998] internet technology study). 

Adding to this, Qvortrup (1993) explains that children inhabit and 
interact with institutions differently from adults, because they hold a 
child status. The factors framing the social structural child are therefore 
larger than age status, as they create age status in a childhood process 
(Qvortrup, 1994). Children are treated differently within the social struc- 
ture and have certain traits resulting from interaction (as children) with 
the institutional structure of societies. Generation can, therefore, be 
viewed as a structural marker that distinguishes experiences, interactions 
and social meaning. This perspective allows us to understand how the 
experiences of children within a certain epoch can lead to a change over 
time in larger social norms and values. 

Rather than focusing only on peer influences, Lareau (2002) puts forth a 
social structural model of socialization as she details how American families 
of different races and classes provide different childhoods for their children. 
In her research, different parenting philosophies set within the constraints of 
parents’ different resource levels are used to explain different childhoods by 
class and race. Lareau focuses on the constraints of race and class, while at 
the same time recognizing that children and parents construct childhoods in 
the context of constrained choice. She found evidence of two types of child 
rearing, concerted cultivation on the part of middle-class parents and the emer- 
gence of natural growth on the part of working-class parents, that then put 
upper- and lower-class children, respectively, on different roads in child- 
hood that translate into vastly different opportunities in adulthood. 
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Demographic Approaches 
Childhood studies in the US has been strengthened by the research of 


demographers who often take a top-down approach to the study of chil- 
dren, viewing them as being interlinked with a larger family structure. 
Demographic research concerning children has also addressed pressing 
public policy issues, making meaningful connections between parent’s 
employment, health insurance, family poverty and family stability, on the 
one hand, and indicators of child well-being, on the other. In the US context, 
child well-being indicators may include any number of factors, such as 
being-on-track-grade-for-age or exhibiting confidence or maturity, on the 
one hand, to the use of cigarettes, alcohol or drugs, and having emotional 
problems, on the other. The study of children’s well-being in the academy 
has been fueled by government and private foundation grants and fellow- 
ships that seek to monitor the lives of children. Additionally, non-govern- 
mental policy organizations, such as Child Trends and the Annie E. Casey 
Foundation, have fueled the study of children’s well-being. Indeed, within 
social demography, a sizable literature has been developed on what leads 
to positive and negative measures of child well-being. 

Using US decennial census data during the 20th century, Hernandez 
(1993) argues that several ‘revolutions’ took place in the American family, 
such as decreased family size and the emergence of two-earner families. 
These shifts in the family cause subsequent effects on children’s well-being 
and American childhood. Children from small, high-income family back- 
grounds generally attain more education and take more lucrative employ- 
ment, compared to children from larger families and lower incomes. The 
increase in dual-earner families fuels higher income. Currently, roughly 
70 percent of preschoolers’ mothers work outside the home (US Bureau of 
the Census, 2002). This movement of women into the labor market caused 
what Hernandez calls a childcare revolution, changing the nature and 
structure of American childhood over the past 50 years. In 1940, just 13 
percent of preschoolers had two working parents (US Bureau of the Census, 
2002). Other studies document children’s increased amount of household 
chores since 1981 (Hofferth and Sandberg, 2001), the impact of maternal 
employment on time spent with children (Bianchi, 2000; Cooksey et al, 
1997) and children’s higher propensity than their fathers in dual-earner 
families to make up the household labor gap left when mothers work out- 
side the home (Lee et al, 2003). The meaning of childhood is therefore 
altered as a result of larger family considerations and expectations. 

Family life affects children’s well-being. For example, when marriages 
break up, children typically experience subsequent transitions that may 
include living with one parent, moving to a new home or neighborhood, 
and changing schools and making new friends. Some studies report nega- 
tive effects, while others more positive effects, when examining children’s 
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well-being. Research on family structure (Moore et al, 2002) finds that 
children do better in families with two intact biological parents in a low- 
conflict marriage. Crowell and Leaper (1994) show that financial support 
from fathers after a divorce is low, and this serves as a complicating factor 
in explaining children’s well being. Agreeing with this, Coontz (1997) 
explains that divorce and single parenthood lead to lower financial secu- 
rity. Conversely, other research indicates that children of divorce typically 
experienced parental conflict and behavioral and educational problems 
prior to the divorce, so it is difficult to isolate divorce as being the precur- 
sor to negative child well-being outcomes (Cherlin et al., 1991). Also, 
children of divorce report that they are more independent compared with 
their peers of intact biological parent homes (Smart et al., 2001). Finally, 
Hetherington (2002) finds that 75 percent of children with divorced par- 
ents ranked at the same level on behavioral and educational outcomes as 
children from intact biological families within six years. 

The demographic perspective takes a prominent place in American 
childhood studies informing family policy. Indicators of child well-being 
are framed within a changing family context where there are possible 
consequences for children. The demographic perspective does not fulfill 
the qualitative requirement put forth by European social constructivist 
childhood scholars (see James and Prout, 1997 [1990]). Children are 
accorded little agency, while their well-being remains the focus. In this 
way, childhood social demographers also provide a valuable perspective 
to frame and interpret children’s lives within American sociology. 


Public Discussions of Childhood 
Studies as an Emergent Discipline 


Interdisciplinary Involvement and Implications 

A range of disciplines currently active in the study of childhood helps us 
understand children’s lives and creates meaningful discourse of the 
underlying methods and theories, which, in turn, create fresh approaches 
to the study of children. While developmental psychology laid an early 
foundation of interest in children, the field of childhood studies has 
emerged as a discourse across other disciplines, such as sociology and 
anthropology, which have pushed the field to include a broad range of 
methods and approaches. The disciplinary make-up of the Center for 
Children and Childhood Studies at Rutgers University provides a telling 
example of the breadth of research acceptable for the field: associated 
scholars hail from sociology, anthropology, psychology, history, library 
science and religious studies. It is clear that childhood scholars have a 
great deal to gain from continued conversation and collaboration. 
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British sociologist Martin Woodhead (2003) offers three models for 
children and childhood studies to emerge as an interdisciplinary effort. 
First, he offers a clearinghouse model that would include all disciplines and 
all studies of children as having complementary value. Second, he 
proposes a pick 'n' mix model, where only specific child-centered approaches 
would be included in the field. Therefore, if some specification is not 
meant, such as an acceptable method (e.g. the demographic approach not 
fulfilling the qualitative requirement put forth by European social 
constructivist childhood scholars, James and Prout, in 1990), then those 
studies would not be acknowledged as childhood studies. The third 
model, a rebranding model, would allow that researchers collaborate 
across disciplines on child-centered research, but remain within a tradi- 
tional discipline such as sociology, anthropology, or psychology. The third 
scenario is most common in American sociology today. 

Prominent childhood scholars contend that the study of children as a 
field can be compared to women’s studies. Myra Bluebond-Langner 
(2000) contends that childhood studies will have a similar impact on aca- 
demic life in the 21st century as women’s studies programs have had in 
the 20th century. Likewise, Oakley (1994: 13) asserts, Women and chil- 
dren are, of course, linked socially, but the development of these specialist 
academic studies also poses interesting methodological and political 
questions about the relationship between the status of women and chil- 
dren as social minority groups and their constitution as objects of the 
academic gaze.’ Much like women’s studies, childhood studies can gain 
ground in the 21st century as a recognized interdisciplinary field which is 
supported by childhood studies programs in academic institutions. 


Considering the Discipline of 

Sociology and Childhood Studies 

Using sociological theories and methods, sociologists make unique contri- 
butions to the study of children compared with other disciplines. In the 
US, the sociological study of childhood has gained considerable momen- 
tum since the early 1990s when courses, degree programs and research 
centers began to be established. Originally established as the ‘Sociology of 
Children’ Section in the ASA in 1992, members later agreed to add ‘and 
Youth’ to the name to include those scholars who examine adolescents. 
Similarly, the editorial board of the Section’s annual series, ‘Sociological 
Studies of Children’ (Kinney and Rosier, series editors, Elsevier Science), 
modified its title to include ‘and Youth’ in 2000 to reflect the ASA Section 
title. The Section has affirmed openness to all methods and theories that 
focus on children, and maintains a listserv, a newsletter and regular 
presentation sessions at the ASA annual meeting. 
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While childhood studies remains interdisciplinary in the US context, 
sociologists are making substantial contributions. The relationship 
between the discipline of sociology and childhood studies appears to be 
symbiotic. Even as sociologists assert that childhood studies is a field of 
its own (Boocock and Scott, 2005), this does not preclude the development 
of childhood studies across disciplinary boundaries. Sociologists capture 
the social position or status of children and have the methods to examine 
how childhood is socially constructed or situated within a given society. 
Sociologists can also continue to find common ground with childhood 
scholars from other disciplines in order to develop better methods and 
refine theories that explain children’s lives. Advances in the interdiscipli- 
nary field of childhood studies serves to strengthen the research of soci- 
ologists who focus their work on children. Likewise, sociological 
challenges to the interdisciplinary field of childhood studies since the 
1990s have provided useful points of critique and improvement to the 
study of children’s behavior and children’s lives. 


Current and Future Research - 
Soclal Pollcy and Children’s Rights 


Current and future research on children can be loosely grouped into two 
main areas, social policy and children’s rights, with some overlap between 
the two areas. Sound social policy can improve children’s lives. Using public 
policies to pull children out of poverty provides one example. Hernandez 
(1993) examined poverty in relation to child well-being indicators, and 
found that poverty fundamentally provides different opportunities for chil- 
dren, some with relative affluence, to others with relative poverty. One study 
(Costello et al., 2003), which assessed the effect of increased income after a 
casino opened on a Cherokee reservation, found that Native-American chil- 
dren who had experienced enough increase to be lifted out of poverty had a 
lower incidence of behavior disorders. Research has also documented the 
difficulty in isolating the impact of a policy, such as the 1996 Welfare Reform 
Law (or PRWORA), an children’s lives and childhoods (Bass and Mosley, 
2001; Casper and Bianchi, 2002). Another public policy example is that the 
government's recognition of a family form while ignoring others, such as 
same-sex parent families, affects the children within those families, because 
the government may fail to address the needs of children within these 
ignored family forms (Clarke, 1996). Studying children’s lives in different 
family forms provides public policy insight. 

Research on children’s rights can involve protecting children (generally 
from an adult perspective) or guaranteeing children civil rights (such as a 
legal voice or a vote in elections). Protecting children generally posits that 
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children are immature, so legal protection should be accorded to keep 
children safe from harm and offer them developmental opportunities. With 
the civil rights approach, children should be allowed to participate in deci- 
sions that affect them (Lansdown, 1994; Saporiti et al, 2005). A complex issue 
like child labor allows us to view the overlap between the two, as children 
may be viewed as having the right to learn and develop, while at the same 
time children may be viewed as having the right to provide for themselves 
(see Bass, 2004; Nieuwenhuys, 1994). 

As children are involved as study subjects, new approaches assert the 
need to include children’s voices and input in the research process (Bass, 
2005; Leonard, 2005). As adults, childhood scholars are therefore not on 
an equal footing with children (Fine and Sandstrom, 1988), so there is still 
work to be done to create methods that adequately involve children as 
participants in social research. Future research should build on these find- 
ings, and continue to view children actively, even if constrained. Focusing 
on practical children’s issues and using empirical research projects will 
ground and increase our knowledge of the nature of childhood. Much like 
the last 15 years of American childhood research, future childhood 
researchers should continue to bridge disciplines and even continents as 
they find common ground and forge ahead to build institutions that 
improve the study of children and childhood. 


Note 


This article grew out of a formal paper presentation to the International Sociological 
Association Research Committee 53 on Children (conference titled ity 
and Voice: Childhood in Sociology and Society’, Wuppertal, Germany, 23-25 June 
2005), and from a chapter (‘Sociology of Children and Youth’) prepared for Clifton 
Bryant and Dennis Peck, The Handbook of 21st Century Sociology (Sage, 1996). 


Appendix 
Book Series 
‘Childhood Studies’, Rutgers University Press. 
‘Children at Risk’, Lynne Rienner Publishers. 
‘Sociological Studies of Children and Youth’, Elsevier Science. 


Journals 
Children, Youth, and Environments, at: www.colorado.edu/journals/cye/ 


Study Programs 
Brooklyn College Children's Studies Program and Center. 
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Eastern Washington University Children's Studies Program. 
Rutgers Center for Children and Childhood Studies. 


Scientific Associations 
‘Children and Youth’ Section, American Sociological Association. 
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William T. Grant Foundation. 
Spencer Foundation. 
National Institutes of Health. 
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abstract: Growing up in the Netherlands means growing up in a country with a 
strong domestic tradition, which is anchored both in the institutions of the welfare 
state and ın the mentality of the people. In the 21st century, however, this condi- 
tion hampers the adjustment to changes in family relations and in society at large. 
One implication is the ambiguous position of children, hanging between the pri- 
vate and the public domain, implying specific tensions and dilemmas. Two issues 
are significant: the division of responsibility for children between parents and col- 
lective institutions; and the search of parents and other educators — peers included — to 
find a balance between external social control and self-control in the formation of 
the personality of children. Dutch sociological research on children and childhood 
is scarce and fragmentary, which may be linked to the ambiguous social position 
of contemporary Dutch children. 


keywords: breadwinner welfare state + care + children + education + families + 
participation + working parents + youth 


Introduction 


In the Netherlands, sociological research on young people takes place 
mainly within broad specialized fields, within the frame of the sociology 
of family life and of education. These specialized sociologies were 
founded after the Second World War, and as far as youth is concerned, 
the focus was mainly on teenagers and people in their early twenties. 
Children up to 12 years old were virtually absent from these studies. Most 
of these investigations cannot be regarded as examples of childhood 
studies, in the sense that children are not seen as the unit of observation. 
They are seldom studied as a group, and their concerns are rarely taken 
into account. Scholars doing research on topics which are relevant for 
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childhood studies, like family life and education, did not pay much attention 
to childhood as a social category, as a unit of analysis (Qvortrup, 2001; 
Saporiti, 2001). Sociological theorizing on children and childhood is rare. 

There are, however, some indications that children nowadays receive 
more attention in (quasi-)governmental reports and statistical research. 
Both young children and youngsters up to 25 years old are increasingly 
regarded as persons who deserve the same treatment in statistics and 
social accounting as adults. The Sociaal en Cultureel Planbureau is one 
of the institutes which is nowadays taking more notice of younger chil- 
dren, as can be seen in several publications which pay attention to the 
views of children between 0 and 12 years (Keuzenkamp, 2001; Steketee 
et al., 2008; Zeijl et al., 2005). But despite such indications of a broaden- 
ing research perspective, the status of research on children and child- 
hood in the Netherlands is fragmented and marginal, scattered over 
several topics, once in a while covered by a congress, once by a special 
issue of an academic journal (Berghman et al., 2005; Bouw et al., 2002; 
De Regt and Komter, 2003; Etnofoor, 1999). A stable and coherent aca- 
demic foundation and a professional community are lacking. Scholars 
who study children - sociologists, pedagogues, anthropologists, psycholo- 
gists, historians — are dispersed over the whole country, working in differ- 
ent institutions, on different projects, often not knowing of each other’s 
existence and research. 

Sociological reflection on children in the Netherlands inevitably starts 
from the state of the art of Dutch social scientific research on children. In 
writing this article, the scarcity in this field forms a limiting condition.* 
I assume a relation between this scarcity and the social position of children 
in Dutch society. Accordingly, in this article, the story about childhood 
studies is told in relation to the story about the social position of children. 


Children In the Netherlands: Hanging 
between the Private and the Public 


The position of children in the Netherlands has much in common with 
their counterparts in other European countries, but there are some specific 
characteristics as well. If one wants to understand these particular traits 
and the associated dilemmas, one must place them in a historical context. 


Dutch Children and their Familles 

Nuclear, private families, with complementary tasks for men and women, 
have a long tradition in the Netherlands, and until the 1960s this kind of 
family life was regarded as the ideal. This type of family relations originated 
in the 17th century among the circles of the urban merchant elite of the 
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Dutch Republic. Their family culture was characterized by domesticity, by 
the ideal of do-it-yourself mothering, by distance from the extended family 
and even more so in general from the world outside. Within this constella- 
tion, men focused on the outside world, women attended to the domestic 
interior, looking after the household and caring for the children (Haks, 1982). 

During the industrialization of the last decades of the 19th century, 
these ideals were maintained and were even strengthened by the ‘pillari- 
zation’ of society. Each denomination placed a high value on motherhood 
and childcare, in order to guarantee the continuation of their group. Data 
about long-term changes in family relations show that the Netherlands 
was relatively early and relatively radical in the formation of domestic 
nuclear families, with a low rate of labour force participation by married 
women, compared to France, Denmark, Belgium, Germany, Sweden and 
the UK (Plantenga, 1993; Pott-Buter, 1993: 163-87). 

This successful practice of the ideal of the breadwinner family was rein- 
forced in the early days of the Dutch welfare state, in the first half of the 
20th century. Families with fathers as the only breadwinner were taken as 
a model for the institutionalizing and expanding of the 20th-century 
welfare facilities, regulations and services. And once framed in this form, 
the resulting arrangements sanctioned and promoted this kind of domes- 
tic breadwinner family, and created the conditions for an increasing pro- 
portion of the population to put this family ideal into practice. In this 
model, the place of children was clear: at home they were in the care of 
their mothers, at school their teachers were in charge. Collective facilities 
for childcare were considered to be superfluous, and were therefore almost 
completely absent. 

This strengthening of the nuclear family as an autonomous stronghold 
within the arrangements of the welfare state is apparent in several regula- 
tions and facilities. The format of child allowances, for example, illus- 
trates the breadwinner orientation of the social security system. Child 
allowances were regarded as a way to support the autonomy of families. 
In order to guarantee the status of fathers as breadwinners, and to enable 
them to maintain their families according to the standards of their own 
social class and irrespective of their number of children, the size of the 
allowances was proportional, adjusted to the level of the income and 
prosperity of the breadwinners. Richer families received a larger amount 
of money for each child than poorer families (van Daalen, 2002, 2005). 

Another example of the importance attached to the autonomy of Dutch 
nuclear families is the specific organization of welfare arrangements for 
the protection of children. In other western countries, both children in 
danger and dangerous children were seen as target groups, but in the 
Netherlands the first collective child protection arrangements (in the 
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1870s) were only meant for children whose behaviour was considered to 
be in one way or another a threat to the social order (de Swaan, 1992). 
Neglect and abuse without being a nuisance for people outside the family, 
without being delinquent, were regarded as a family issue and govern- 
mental intervention was regarded as unwanted. lt took until the 1960s 
and 1970s before public and professional attention in the Netherlands 
expanded, and only then did child protection arrangements encompass 
child abuse as well (van Montfoort, 1994). 


Breaking with the Past: Familles and the Welfare State 

During the first half of the 20th century, the period in which the welfare 
state was established and expanded, the Dutch became richer, while social 
inequality decreased. Through the adjustment of welfare arrangements to 
the structure of domestic breadwinner families, daily practices and the ide- 
als of inner-directed families became more similar, in different social 
classes, denominations, in cities and the countryside. 

During the 1960s and 1970s, a period which may be seen as a watershed in 
the recent history of the Netherlands, this neat and well-organized picture 
was shattered. First of all, the relations between men and women became less 
stable than before. A larger variation in households became acceptable, and 
modern contraception was introduced, which gave parents the possibility to 
postpone the birth of their first child and to restrict the number of their chil- 
dren. Especially for women, this innovation implied more freedom. Married 
wives, and even mothers with small children, started to leave home. 

This emancipation process had its takeoff among women, but during 
the 1990s their striving for autonomy was caught up by the ambitions of 
politicians and policy-makers. Their political aim was to promote the 
workforce participation of the adult population, mothers included, as 
part of broader reforms of the welfare state. To make welfare arrange- 
ments suitable for the 21st century, to cope with an ageing society and 
with economic competition in a globalizing world, the breadwinner 
model of welfare arrangements was to be abandoned - and since the 
1990s, this has been the accepted view in policy and politics. While the 
emancipation of a radical minority of women was earlier tolerated, with 
reservations, the dominant political ideology now changed direction: all 
women were urged to earn money, even to aim at economic autonomy. 
In the terms of Esping-Andersen, this new policy aims to transform 
the breadwinner welfare state into a servicing welfare state (Esping- 
Andersen et al., 2002). 

This ideological switch did not, however, keep pace with practical shifts 
in the field of childcare. The stable relationship between families, the 
labour market and the welfare state, which was adapted for a breadwinner 
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family, no longer existed. The responsibility of parents for the care of their 
children became less exclusive, but the transfer of part of their tasks to 
public and collective institutions failed. Children now hang between the 
private and the public domain. 

Translated to the perspective of children: because of the looser and 
more diverse relations between mothers and fathers they are now less 
likely to grow up in a household with two parents and full-siblings than 
the generations before them. They have to face more diverse relations, 
with different kinds of stepfamily. And, importantly, contraception has 
diminished the number of their siblings.” Apart from the influence of 
these demographic changes on the lives of children, new forms of house- 
holds have had economic effects as well. The increase of one-parent fami- 
lies means, for example, that more children have a chance of growing up 
in poor families, since the risk of poverty is larger in one- than in two- 
parent families. In tne meantime, the social networks in which they are 
growing up are expanding because both of their parents are working. 

These transformations are not specific to the Netherlands. All western 
welfare states are challenged to organize substitute arrangements for the 
care of children when their parents are working. In the Netherlands, how- 
ever, the success of the early implementation of the breadwinner principle 
in welfare arrangements has hindered the transition to new forms of 
childcare. Traces of the domestic mothering mentality are still present in 
the ideas and the feelings of parents, professionals and policy-makers. 
Collective facilities remain scarce, their quality is often deficient and their 
use is restricted. Many parents instead organize informal arrangements, 
preferably with family members in charge. Besides, relatively many 
mothers, and even fathers, prefer part-time work.” This mental and insti- 
tutional adherence to old ideals hampers a radical break with the past and 
impedes the creation of collective care arrangements which could func- 
tion as equivalent to the care of mothers at home (Kremer, 2007). 

The neoliberal political climate in favour of the commercialization of 
welfare arrangements, with its aversion towards centralized governmental 
interventions, also forms an impediment. The state’s tendency to with- 
draw, combined with the encouragement of commitment and participa- 
tion among citizens, hinders the organization of collective arrangements 
for children. According to this ideology, the task of government should be 
restricted to creating conditions and facilitating care arrangements. 
Citizens are expected to do as much as they can themselves, to organize 
collective arrangements for their children or to transfer responsibilities to 
family members in informal settings. 

One of the consequences of these processes is diversification in relation 
to the character and quality of the arrangements in which children are 
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growing up, depending on the social, cultural and economic possibilities of 
their parents. Besides, new style childcare arrangements are strange combi- 
nations of commercialization, informality and regulation. Take, for exam- 
ple, the grandmother looking after her grandchildren. On the candition, for 
example, that her house is adapted to meet formal public health services 
standards, she can get paid for each of her grandchildren by the hour, while 
this arrangement makes her own children entitled to subsidies for child- 
care.* How do children experience these new hybrid arrangements, part 
informal, part commercial, part public? How do these arrangements influ- 
ence the relations between children and their caretakers? 

Another break with the homogenizing era of the early welfare state is the 
increasing diversity of family life which is the consequence of immigration. 
After the Second World War, immigrants entered the Netherlands from the 
former colonies. From the 1960s and 1970s, the number of immigrants from 
Mediterranean countries — Italy, Spain, Greece, later also from Turkey and 
Morocco — increased. In 2005, 10.4 percent of the people living in the 
Netherlands belonged to the category of non-western migrants (niet-west- 
erse allochtonen).? Children born in these families often grow up in relative 
poverty, living in areas with a large proportion of other immigrants, in rela- 
tively isolated families, with little cultural and social capital For most of 
these children, a big gap exists between school and home. Often, their par- 
ents lack fluency in the Dutch language; at home they are familiar with 
larger differences in power and authority between generations and between 
men and women than is usual at school In the large cities, children from 
the first or second generation of immigrants are overrepresented in the 
lower categories of the educational system. Among them, the drop-out rate 
is high, and their labour prospects are proportionally bad. This minority of 
problem children is seen as representative of all migrant children — falling 
behind their contemporaries in relation to school achievement and acting as 
troublemakers in the public domain. The lack of good public child arrange- 
ments hits this group of children especially hard. 

Connected to these transformations, the social construction of child- 
hood is also changing. Its boundaries are becoming blurred, as regards 
age limitations in relation to compulsory education, paid work and sexu- 
ality. Childhood is defined differently by different groups, according to 
gender, social class and ethnicity, but contradictions and ambiguity are 
the most characteristic features of these new definitions. In some respects, 
childhood and dependency on adults has been prolonged. Such is the case 
with the lengthening of formal education, and with the postponement of 
setting down and assuming the responsibility of parenthood. In other 
respects, the distance between the status of children and adults has become 
narrower. At younger ages, children get more freedom to articulate their 
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wishes and pursue their own interests. They are allowed to engage - or 
they engage without permission - in activities that were in earlier times 
the privileges of adults. Teenagers are, for example, permitted to have a 
sexual life of their own. Besides, they work and earn substantial incomes, 
combining work and school. Legal rights give them the possibility of 
political participation in the world of school and community; and these 
rights also give them a voice in important decisions, such as the divorce 
of their parents, or medical treatment (Brinkgreve, 2004; de Regt and 
Komter, 2003; de Winter, 1995; de Winter and Kroneman, 2003; Hemrica 
and Heyting, 2004; Plug et al., 2003). 

While the position of Dutch children was before firmly anchored within 
their nuclear families of origin, recent changes at the level of families have 
been followed by less than perfect adaptations in the characteristic Dutch 
welfare arrangements for children. The arrangements that have come as 
substitutes for the home demonstrate a time lag in thinking and acting. 
There are manifest discrepancies between the radical changes in views 
about family life and the practices of caring for children (Kremer, 2007; 
Ooms et al., 2007). 


Children In the Netherlands: A Global Perspective 

When the position of Dutch children is set within an international frame, 
it is not easy to give an unambiguous picture. In the UNICEF report on 
the state of children and adolescents in the economically advanced coun- 
tries, Child Poverty in Perspective: An Overview of Child Well-Being in Rich 
Countries (UNICEF, 2007), children in the Netherlands appear to be doing 
well. Across the six dimensions — material well-being, health and safety, 
educational well-being, family and peer relationships, behaviours and 
risks and subjective well-being - the Netherlands rank in the top 10 of 
the OECD countries. As regards subjective well-being, Dutch children 
rank first: they are the happiest in the world. This finding tickles people” 8 
fancy, and for politicians and policy-makers it sounds reassuring. You 
could not wish for more. 

But what does this finding mean? In their conclusion, the writers of the 
report present their research as a beginning, as ‘a work in progress, in 
need of improved definitions and better data”. They warn against the 
impression of precision: in reality the findings are “the equivalent of try- 
ing to reproduce a vast and complex mountain range in relatively simple 
geometric shapes’ (UNICEF, 2007: 39). Of course, such subtlety does not 
reach the public debate, these figures acquire an existence and a dynamic 
of their own. And indeed, approached from a global perspective, nobody 
would dispute the well-being of Dutch children and, by extension, the 
happiness of Dutch children appears uncontested. 
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But this rosy picture needs some correction. A recent report on the 
application of children’s rights, written by UNICEF Nederland and Defence 
for Children International Nederland (Simons, 2008), is not that positive. 
The report focuses on specific groups of children and specific topics. 
Especially, the Dutch policy towards foreign children (vreemdelin is 
criticized. legal’ children do not have access to adequate health care and 
education, neither do they receive adequate child protection. In the treat- 
ment of them, their status of sans papiers dominates their child status. 

Apart from these forms of social exclusion of ‘illegal’ children, the qual- 
ity of professional services for young people in general (jeugdzorg) is criti- 
cized in this report, because it does not meet the standards formulated 
in children’s rights. Measures against child abuse are, for example, frag- 
mented and limited, while child prostitution is not covered. Another point 
of criticism concerns the treatment of delinquent children, especially the 
recent hardening of the approach. Fewer pedagogical measures are taken, 
while children are more often severely punished, more often detained; in 
the case of young children also. This tendency is part of a policy which 
aims at promoting public safety and security, trying to reduce risks and 
coming down with a firm hand when preventive measures fail. 


Searching for a New Balance 

The variation in family life and the abandonment of the male breadwinner 
model have significantly transformed the experience of growing up in the 
Netherlands. One of the consequences of these changes is the expansion 
and differentiation of socialization regimes, resulting in a concomitant 
shift in the division of tasks and in the hierarchical position of the partici- 
pants — all kinds of educators as well as peers. The more people involved 
in such socialization networks, the smaller the influence of each of them on 
the regime as a whole (van Daalen, 2008). These changes in the structure 
of the relations of children imply a multiplication and diversification of 
their daily interactions: with parents and stand-in parents, with siblings, 
stepsiblings and peers from several social circles; with teachers and a vari- 
ety of caretakers after school. Children become dependent on more people, 
on each of them for separate aspects of their life. Instead of multiple and 
interconnected, their relations become fragmented. 

This expansion of the world of children takes place partly within institu- 
tionalized contexts, such as schools, nurseries and other childcare arrange- 
ments, in organizations for sport and music; and partly within unorganized 
settings, in peer groups in the neighbourhood or elsewhere. Furthermore, 
the Internet and television expand the world of children. This widening of 
their social networks gives children as actors more room for manoeuvre, while 
it also paradoxically restricts their acting. Playing without the supervision of 
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adults has, for example, become rare, and opportunities for wild and risky 
games are kept under control by caretaking adults. 

In these processes, two important issues come together: the tension 
between the private and the public, and the search for a balance between 
external control and self-control Spreading their wings away from the 
family goes together with changes in the structure of the networks in 
which children are growing up. Their dependency on intimate educators 
like their parents decreases, and their dependency on a range of profes- 
sional, formal educators increases, and these shifts run parallel to changes 
in children’s character formation and affect management. External com- 
pulsion has become less dominant, while social compulsion to self- 
compulsion has become more significant (Elias, 2000 [1939]). In the daily 
interactions between children and their educators, a search for new bal- 
ances between different forms of control is perceptible. This is one of the 
major contemporary issues in the raising of children, and changes in the 
definition of childhood are part of it. 

These changes in how children grow up are reflected in current private 
and public anxieties. Dutch children are living in a rich country, are rela- 
tively well-to-do and are supposed to be the happiest in the world. This 
generalization conceals, however, the large and varied differences between 
them. Some Dutch children do have problems. For example, an increasing 
number of children live in one of the varied family models of today. In 
these new forms of family, children are faced with new risks, such as pov- 
erty and poor quality care facilities. 

The meaning of such contemporary problems — examples of a much 
broader range — is quite unclear as regards the experiences, the views and 
the feelings of children. It is easier to tell something about the attitude of 
adults, as they express themselves in public opinion. Children arouse 
much anxiety, both in the private and public domain. Public reactions, 
views on the external effects of the serious changes in the relations of 
children with family insiders and outsiders, are just as ambiguous as the 
position of children described earlier. In many respects, adults see chil- 
dren as ‘problems’, but their attitude is not univocal. Their stand may be 
characterized rather as an imbalanced mixture of anxiety and a lack of 
concern, as a combination of uncertainty about their own acting and self- 
satisfaction about their own achievements. It is a combination of involve- 
ment in the well-being of their own children, and aloofness j 
failed public collectivization of child arrangements and facilities. At the 
level of social policy, expressing a preference for energetic and forceful 
interventions is combined with nonchalance. 

In my opinion, this ambiguous mood is related to the previously dis- 
cussed tension between children as a family concern and as a public issue, 
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between the care of children within an informal family context and within 
professional and collective institutions. To illustrate this selective indigna- 
tion and lopsided attention, I discuss two examples: one is about a lack of 
concern where one would expect interest and commitment; the other is 
about great concern and an urge to intervene, while the problems 
involved are not that clear and the remedies are therefore premature. 

A lack of concern is apparent with regard to lunch facilities in Dutch 
schools. The lunch arrangement currently in operation started at the end of 
the 1970s as a small-scale initiative by mothers, taking turns to care for their 
children during lunchtimes in the school buildings. The number of children 
using this lunch arrangement has since increased enormously, especially in 
the large cities where a great number of parents are working. They don’t 
have the time to take turns looking after their children in the middle of the 
day, so, instead, parents started to hire dinner ladies to look after their chil- 
dren in the school In the meantime, however, the development of this 
informal arrangement did not keep pace with its growth. Traits of the 
domestic mothering model were projected onto this collective facility: it 
functioned on the margins of the employment market, partly in the infor- 
mal sector, halfheartedly organized, with a watered-down professionalism. 
Its orientation to domestic mothering made the arrangement ill-suited to 
the specific demands of a group of noisy school children collectively having 
lunch and intended to relax. It is a public secret that many children do not 
like spending their lunchtimes at school, that they are going wild, that they 
misbehave towards their caretakers and that they bully each other. In 2006, 
schools rather than parents became legally responsible for this arrange- 
ment. Lunchtime arrangements, however, did not become incorporated 
into the Dutch school system. So the problems linger on, but do not arouse 
much public indignation (van Daalen, 2007; see Gilsing, 2007) 

This disregard is amazing when one takes account of the constant pub- 
lic statements of anxiety about the reprehensible behaviour of children in 
other social contexts. Then, their bad manners are explained by pointing 
to the incompetence of their parents as educators, while teachers are 
burdened with complementary educational roles in order to repair fail- 
ure at home. From this viewpoint, one would expect the lunch hour 
between 12.00 and 1.00 to be seen as a threat to the long-term socializa- 
tion of children, a loose component in the day which should be inte- 
grated immediately into the school day and into the organization of the 
school. This, however, is not the case. The behaviour of children during 
Junchtime is not seen as a social problem, their experiences are not taken 
into account, their often tense interactions with informally paid and 
unprofessional caretakers are not problematized, nor are their interac- 
tions with their peers. As far as issues of childcare in the case of working 
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parents are publicly debated, the emphasis is put on the troubles of 
parents in combining paid work with the care of their own children 
(Portegijs and Keuzenkamp, 2008; Portegijs et al., 2006). 

The other example illustrates an opposite reaction: active efforts to pre- 
vent the problematic behaviour of children. This urge for professional 
intervention is justified with the argument that laxity will make problems 
worse, while — without good reason - it is supported by a strong belief in 
the effectiveness of such actions. Intensive monitoring, regular gathering of 
data and linking information about the health and welfare of children are 
seen as methods which can provide early signals of potential problems. 
Prevention is seen as the key concept in solving educational problems. In 
2007, a special Secretary of State for Youth and Family (Minister voor Jeugd 
en Gezin) was appointed. One of his policy measures was the establishment 
of specialized, easily accessible advisory centres which parents can consult 
in cases of questions and problems in dealing with their offspring. If their 
children nevertheless go astray, or if they are endangered, a strict policy of 
surveillance in the private domain of families is defended, reverting to 
19th-century repertoires of external control in civilizing lower-class people. 
Although in principle this policy has a broad perspective, its focus is on 


special target groups such as the children of immigrant families. 


Dutch Chlidren In Soclal Scientific Research 


The position of children in the Netherlands is characterized by contradic- 
tions and ambiguity. The extensive social change of the last four decades, 
in families and in society at large, has had serious implications for their 
growing up, their daily life, their relations with people around them and 
in general for the shifting demarcation of childhood. But insight into, and 
public awareness of, the consequences for children remain limited. 
Research on children and childhood shows the same ambivalence and 
ambiguity described in the previous section. 

On the one hand, there is a lack of studies that provide an understanding 
of the consequences of these new arrangements for children. What does it 
mean to live in new types of households? What does it mean to grow up in 
larger, more differentiated social networks? What does it mean for children 
that they spend less time at home under supervision of their mothers, more 
time in collective institutions, among their peers and supervised by profes- 
sional and paid caretakers? What does it mean to live in various households, 
with a variety of family and stepfamily? What does it mean to be transferred 
from a small village in the Rif in Morocco to a flat in Amsterdam or 
Rotterdam? Such questions are understudied, and not approached from the 
perspective of children or from a broader stance. The same holds for the two 
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central issues of this article: the meaning of the position of children between 
the private and the public domain, and the changes in character formation 
related to the shifting balance between self-control and external control 

On the other hand, anxiety about the external effects of several farms of 
deficiency — inadequate education, poverty, poor parenting — is an impor- 
tant stimulus to initiate and finance research projects (see de Swaan, 1992; 
Snel et al., 2001; Te Grotenhuis, 1993). Among these are studies of the 
effects of divorce, taking traditional family relations as their starting 
point, together with studies of failing parents, of children who possess 
little cultural capital and of children who are deviant or delinquent. Often 
immigrant groups are the specific objective. Such research focuses mainly 
on disapproved behaviour or characteristics of children, and looks for 
explanations of these traits in the functioning of families and schools. In 
this way, the social scientific research agenda in the Netherlands is mostly 
set by the political issues of the day. 

As regards sociology, a lack of solid roots in the universities makes child- 
hood studies strongly dependent on the public debate. Researchers do not 
succeed in designing long-term comprehensive programmes in which 
they can build on each other’s work. As regards psychology, the perspec- 
tive of developmental psychology is quite dominant (e.g. Meeus et al., 
2005). This discipline sees children and adolescents foremost as individu- 
als, separate from their social relations. Researchers with more interpreta- 
tive theoretical perspectives do not fit in these mainstream approaches and 
have difficulties in financing their projects within the context of academic 
fora like the NWO (Nederlandse Organisatie voor Wetenschappelijk 
Onderzoek), the primary social science research funding body. Without 
claiming to cover the field, I give here an impression of the central topics 
in sociological research, combined with a description of the methods that 
are used and some lines of argumentation that are followed. 

First of all, there are the studies with a monitoring function, mapping the 
social situation of children. Significant studies in this terrain are done by 
researchers of the Sociaal en Cultureel Planbureau, an institute engaged in 
independent research and which gives advice to parliament, government 
departments and other governmental institutes. This institute cooperates 
with university researchers. Apart from publications in which children get 
only sidelong attention, like the regularly published Social and Cultural 
Report (Sociaal en Cultureel Rapport), the Social Condition of the Netherlands 
(Sociale staat van Nederland), the Poverty Monitor (Armoede monitor) and the 
Minorities Report (Rapportage minderheden), some publications focus on the 
situation of children and young people. Apart from general publications like 
the Youth Report (Rapportage jeugd), research focuses on specific issues like 
health and welfare (van Dorsselaer et al, 2008) and on poverty and social 
exclusion among children (Armoede en sociale uitsluiting bij kinderen, 2007). 
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Then there are studies concentrating on social problems, such as 
research on the effects of parental unemployment on the school and on 
children’s occupational opportunities (Te Grotenhuis, 1993); and on social 
inequality in relation to cognitive achievements (Dronkers, 2007). Studies 
on the reproduction of inequality at school have a firm sociological tradi- 
tion which started in the 1960s, but studies from the perspective of school 
children are scarce. One study in which this view is incorporated is the 
ethnographic project of Bowen Paulle (1996-2002), based on his experi- 
ence as a teacher in a high school in the Bronx in New York and in a black" 
secondary school in Amsterdam. Paulle observed interactions in the class- 
room and out of class, interviewing 14- to 17-year-old students, ex-students, 
friends of students who attended other schools, siblings, ‘drop-outs’, 
parents, administrators, police, social workers and various neighbour- 
hood figures. In New York he was teaching social studies, in Amsterdam 
he taught English. In his research Paulle emphasizes cultural responses 
and meaning-making, not only in words and phrases but also the embod- 
ied and less than fully conscious action (Paulle, 2005). 

Other research on children as actors is done from a historical-sociological 
and anthropological perspective. Apart from the aforementioned studies 
on changes in the experiences of children and in childhood at large 
(Brinkgreve, 2004; van Daalen, 2007, 2008), I discuss a few examples here. 
In one study, a comparison is made between the daily social contacts of 
children in school and on the street, living in three different neighbour- 
hoods in Amsterdam, during the 1950s and in the 21st century. The 
researchers used a variety of methods: they examined newspaper articles, 
used statistical data, interviewed children and observed them while play- 
ing in the street (Bouw and Karsten, 2004; Karsten, 2003). Jan Dirk de Jong 
studied the way problematic Moroccan boys behave in groups (de Jong, 
2007). The anthropologist Suzanne Kuik gives children a central place in 
her research on bullying in the playground, on the self-reflection and the 
phantasies of children (e.g. Kuik, 1996) and their budding sexuality (work 
in progress). Elly Singer and Jeanette Doornenbal (2006) studied school 
children’s narratives about friendship and betrayal Another stream of 
research focuses on the active participation of children as citizens, and 
explores the possibilities of several forms of participation of children in 
cities and schools (de Winter, 1995; de Winter and Kroneman, 2003). 

Actually, childhood studies in the Netherlands seem to be further 
developed in anthropology than in sociology. Take, for example, Olga 
Nieuwenhuys, who works on theorizing children’s rights in international 
development and studies globalization, exclusion and the politics of child- 
hood, searching for theoretical paradigms which can address today’s global 
issues (Nieuwenhuys, 1994, 2005, 2006). Medical anthropology is also 
a lively field of childhood studies, with Ria Reis and her co-researchers 
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(Akello et al., 2007). Christine Dedding, for example, has finished a thesis in 
which she analyses the discrepancies between the stories of children and 
their parents about their experiences with diabetes. 

As regards ‘normal’ family life in different ethnic groups, several studies in 
the 1990s were financed by the Foundation for Youth Information in the 
Netherlands (Stichting Jeugdinformatie Nederland, earlier the Programmerings 
College Onderzoek Jeugd) and were executed by university researchers. 
These studies focus on educational practices and experiences; on the relation 
between education and the characteristics of parents, children and their social 
context; on educators’ questions, problems and dilemmas and the way they 
have sought solutions (see, for example, the monographs on education and 

ity relations in Surinam-Creol families [Distelbrink, 1998], Moroccan 
families [Pels, 1998] and Dutch families [Rispens et al., 1996]). The aim of 
these studies, which all have the same format, was to find out if educators 
needed support in educating their children, and what kind of support they 
needed. The research is based on in-depth research among at least 15 families, 
and on structured research among 75 families. The research methods were: 
participant observation, and open and semi-structured interviews, in particu- 
lar with mothers and with children. 

In this article, two issues have been defined as crucial for this period of 
time: changes in the division of tasks and responsibilities between families, 
institutions and the government; and the search for new balances in self- 
control and external control. Although these issues are both understudied, 
in the 1990s Manuela du Bois-Reymond and associates did some funda- 
mental, pioneering work in this field. They studied the interactions and the 
power and authority relations between parents and children. In this 
research on the modernization of children’s lives, a comparison was made 
between the lives of children in the Netherlands and in Germany, in the 
western and the eastern part. The empirical data were collected by imter- 
viewing children. Compared to children in western and eastern Germany, 
children in the Netherlands have a position in the middle, as regards the 
time they spend with their family, as regards their social obligations outside 
school and home, as regards the transformation of power and authority 
relations, from management through command to management through 
negotiation (Behnken et al, 1989; du Bois-Reymond, 2001; du Bois- 
Reymond et al, 1995). This research project was not continued, however, 
and the research unit at the University of Leiden has been closed down. 


Some Concluding Remarks 
In the Netherlands, public anxiety about the external effects of failing 
education, of poverty and problematic family life is not only reflected in 
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politics and social policy, but also in sociological research. Politicians, 
policy-makers, journalists and professionals establish the topics that 
receive attention in the public debate, while independent academic 
research is scarce. In the meantime, parents have lost terrain to other 
educators, mothers have got business to do outside their homes and chil- 
dren are a differentiated bunch whose voice is limited by their possibili- 
ties of expression and participation. The result is a strange combination 
of adult preoccupations with some child and youth problems, and 
neglect and nonchalance in relation to other problems. It in this direction 
that an explanation for the absence of a flourishing academic community 
of researchers on children and childhood in the Netherlands should be 


sought. 


Notes 


1. Apart from Dutch research on children in the Netherlands, insight into the 
situation of children in the Netherlands may be found in some international 

tive articles; these are not discussed in this article. 

2. In 1950 the total fertility rate was 3.1, in 2007 1.7 (statline.cbs.nl/; accessed 10 
February 2007). 

3. Women’s labour force participation rates are as follows: 21 percent of women 
work full-time, 14 percent 28-34 hours a week, 17 percent 20-27 hours a week, 
10 percent 12-19 hours a week (Portegijs and Keuzenkamp, 2008). 

Of households with children aged 0-3 years old and working parents: 13 
percent used formal care facilities, 31 percent used informal care of family 
members, friends or a private nanny, 9 percent used a combination, 45 percent 
did not use formal or informal care. Of households with children between 4 
and 12 years old and working parents: 5 percent used formal care facilities, 23 
percent used informal care, 2 percent used a combination, 70 percent did not 
use formal or informal care (Portegijs et al., 2006). 

In 33 percent of households with children aged 0-3 years old and 4-12 years 
old, the mother was not working. Parents, especially mothers, try to arrange 
their working hours to coincide with the school day (Ooms et al., 2007). For 
mothers the decision to work is influenced by the capacity of mothers to earn 
an income. The availability and the costs of childcare seem to be relatively 
unimportant. The ideas, values and norms about working mothers and child- 
care of the people in the parents’ social circle are also important. 

4. In spring 2008 this paid care arrangement became highly disputed. Many 
grandparents appeared to being making use of the opportunity, while the gov- 
ernment was becoming worried about the resulting financial burden. 

5. Allochtonen are defined as people of whom at least one parent is born outside 
the Netherlands (Wilterdink, 2007: 195). Non-western’ allochtonen are those 
with parents from Turkey, Africa, Latin America and Asia excluding Japan and 
Indonesia. 
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abstract: This article gives an overview of the preceding set of reports on the 
global state of the art of the sociology of childhood in Australia, Brazil, Finland, 
France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Romania, the UK and the USA. Intensive 
sociological research on children has had a relatively short history, but in that time 
it has become an important contribution to the analysis of society. It has the capac- 
ity to serve as an x-ray or a magnifying glass, or fust to provide an additional 
perspective in analysing social processes. It is clear from all the reports that socio- 
logical research and its social background are interdependent. Although child- 
hood sociology has always been internationally oriented, there is a variety of 
themes and approaches and different emphases placed on particular topics in the 
different countries. Such differences can be traced back to the social definitions of 
childhood characterizing the respective societies. For almost all of the countries, 
however, there is only a weak connection between sociological research concern- 
ing children and the core domains of sociology. Some recommendations for future 
research development are outlined. 
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Sociological Insights, between Global 
Dialogue and Local Research Traditions 


Childhood sociological research has generated many valuable sociological 
insights. I mention here only some of them, and focus an the outcomes 
which extend beyond applied research on how to handle specific problems 
concerning children. First, the study of children’s interactions has discov- 
ered specific types of social worlds with their own rules, which need a con- 
stant working out and adaptation in concrete situations, but which also 
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have validity beyond the particular situation and its participants. This 
was shown in ethnographic studies, which are given particular attention 
in the articles from Finland, the US and the UK. Older anthropological 
research into children’s lore and games — sometimes very old games — had 
already provided insights into the maintenance and reproduction of an 
established tradition from one generation of children to the next (see espe- 
cially the Finnish report). The emergence and maintenance of these social 
worlds is extremely interesting, as their membership fluctuates enor- 
mously. Although children’s lives are structured in a uniform way by the 
institutions of modern childhood for almost the whole age group, they 
nonetheless cut this age phase into fine slices. Children themselves are 
very sensitive about these differences, and are eager to leave games, lore, 
fashions, etc. behind in order to enter into new groups with different rules 
and pleasures emphasizing their gradual change in status. The upholding 
of an established tradition and orderly interactions on a purely oral basis, 
with members that remain for only a few years, just to then forget about 
‘little kid’s stuff’, provides an important insight into human social capaci- 
ties as well as processes of social ordering and of reproducing and trans- 
forming culture that should be analysed and compared with such 
processes in other social worlds in even more detail. 

Second, important insights result from the fact that, although children’s 
social worlds of childhood are distinct from the dominant social worlds, 
the rules in children’s peer groups are deeply influenced by the rules of 
the surrounding society. Social inequalities of class, race and gender are, 
therefore, of major significance and are enacted bluntly, with all the con- 
tempt for ‘the other’ they usually encompass (see Thorne, 1997). This is 
especially what the US report points towards, and to study children may 
in this way present an x-ray of society showing its “fractures” more clearly. 
This might also be true for other social groups at the margins of society. 

Third, other research, as the Romanian report indicates, has shown that 
children are active participants when families are working out definitions of 
social reality in changing times, which emphasizes the importance of the 
private realm in the production of, and adaptation to, social change. Studies 
of childhood have also provided insights into the logic of public discourses 
and political debates (for example, in Germany) and they have contributed 
to the study of social change, which is usually called modernization and 
individualization, as we see in the reports for France and Germany. As an 
underinvestigated field of sociological research, the study of childhood 
allows new perspectives which provide a more comprehensive picture of processes 
of social change and society today. Fourth, to study children’s living condi- 
tions serves also as a magnifying glass for the study of social problems. This is 
what the Brazilian report shows and also what the Australian report shows 
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as far as the conditions of the Aborigines and refugees are concerned. What 
might otherwise be ignored or underestimated in its importance becomes 
accepted as a relevant social issue if there are clear consequences for the 
children affected. And, last but not least, the study of children raises 
methodological problems, and has therefore fostered the development of 
empirical methods of social science research, especially qualitative methods, 
as the Italian report illustrates. 

Research and theory in the sociology of childhood also have their own 
history and direction of development in each of the 10 countries covered in this 
collection. Those lines of development can be summarized as follows. 

In Finland, a tradition of ethnological research about children’s lore can be 
found reaching back to the 1950s, and the establishment of solid research pro- 
grammes in the sociology of childhood has been in train since the 1980s. 
Research programmes and networks as well as a rich publication output show 
that the sociology of childhood is an established branch of Finnish sociology, 
with considerable influence on childhood research in other countries. 

In Romania, the topic had a good sociological tradition in the frame of 
the Bucharest School of Sociology, and children’s lore and activities made 
it possible to study a certain type of traditional society and this made it 
part of a social analysis of high theoretical standing. However, the topic 
more or less went underground under the Communist regime, and to this 
day childhood sociological research — other than the flood of NGO reports 
about Romanian children’s problems - has remained limited to a handful 
of researchers working in international networks. 

In Germany there is no such tradition — besides one study by Martha 
and Hans Muchow (1935 [1998]) about urban children and the way they 
take possession of public space — but educational science began investi- 
gating children shortly after the Second World War with new questions 
concerning the position of children in society characterized by a sensitiv- 
ity towards children’s experiences and actions. The international expan- 
sion of childhood sociology from the 1980s onwards provided a stimulus 
to German researchers. The field has developed into a mixture of sociol- 
ogy and educational science, and has today attained a significant degree 
of institutionalization — even if still at the margins of the sociological 
mainstream. 

We also find a tradition of an interest among cultural sociologists in 
Brazil, where they analysed children’s contribution to the working out 
and transmission of society’s cultural elements. But Brazilian sociologists 
were also attracted to other topics, and the tendency became to focus on 
abandoned, neglected and delinquent children. All in all, the authors of 
this report speak of a ‘very timid investment of sociological contribution 
to revert the structural inconsiderateness of society vis-a-vis children’. 
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In the US, an interdisciplinary approach has prevailed from the very 
beginning of sociological research into childhood up to the present, as well 
as a fairly strong orientation towards the pragmatic concern for children’s 
well-being. But, the US research is also internationally influential in relation 
to ethnographic studies of children’s peer cultures, which had begun and 
reached a high level of quality in the US by the 1980s. By and large, sociolo- 
gists’ interest in children — either ethnographic or demographic — remained 
very strongly linked to sociologists’ interest in the more profound social 
inequalities characterizing this society. 

Although the work of the French historian Philippe Ariés had been a 
cornerstone for the analysis of the social construction of childhood, a 
French childhood sociology assembling more than a few scattered studies 
took another three decades to develop. It was especially researchers in the 
sociology of education who began to approach the pupil in this new way, 
as an actor, and extended their scientific interest beyond the classroom 
and the schoolyard. Two theoretical lines and influences may be identi- 
fied as being important and specific in French childhood sociology — and 
this is perhaps easier to see from the outside than from within - (1) the 
view of individualization as an important ongoing social process, and 
therefore placing a new emphasis on the importance of children and their 
increasingly central position in families; and (2) the Foucauldian perspec- 
tive on knowledge production and power which can be found in, for 
example, the internationally well-known work of Jacques Donzelot, as 
well as in more recent work on children and social policy. 

In the UK, the publication of a number of landmark books ensuring 
theoretical pre-eminence for constructionist perspectives concerning 
childhood and the legal reassessment of children almost coincided in 1989 
and 1990. Together they gave an important boost to sociologically 
informed childhood sociological research. Such research covers a wide 
variety of research topics, but with a clear orientation towards social prob- 
lems such as poverty, divorce, work and health. A very intense interest in 
analysing the research process itself - for example, its power relations and 
questions of ethics - and to reshape it — such as by initiating research with 
instead of only on children, or participatory research — is a specific feature 
of childhood research in the UK. Sociological research on children has 
achieved considerable institutional consolidation in research centres for 
childhood or childhood and youth, as well as in teaching programmes in 
sociology and the applied professions. 

The social research on children in Australia can be referred to as an 
eclectic interdisciplinary mix, and it includes education, health, social 
policy, social work and political science alongside sociology. Very prag- 
matically, it focuses mainly on topics like health, deviant behaviour, social 
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policy and adaptation to divorce, and this is also due to the conditions of 
research funding. But sociological childhood research has also been a way 
to deal critically and thoroughly with the dominating European culture in 
Australia and with its general enforcement by means of a comprehensive 
colonization of the childhoods of Aboriginal children. 

In Italy, there have been forerunners and founders of a new scientific 
approach towards children in a specific pedagogical perspective, called 
the ‘Reggio Approach’. This approach pointed to the contribution and 
competence of children in their everyday and peer relations. Together 
with political interest on a local level to involve children in projects of 
participation, it was possible for a small but concentrated research scene 
to develop. However, the capacity to expand this scientific community is 
restricted by society’s attitude towards children, which conceives them as 
lying somewhere between a private matter and a social problem. 

There is no real line of development in the Netherlands, as sociological 
research about children is fragmented around special issues and does not 
really show a thematic, theoretical or personal constancy. Although some 
excellent research has been done, it has been confined to individual research- 
ers who were embedded in international networks rather than being 
involved in a national research community built around childhood issues. 


Common Points of the Development of Childhood 

Sociology In Different Countries 

Juxtaposing the outcomes of these reports, despite the different national 
histories of childhood sociological research, one can also identify a 
number of elements common to all the countries dealt with here. The most 
important observation that can be made for all 10 countries is that chil- 
dren constitute a more or less marginalized group. In general, children are 
not seen as an important group of actors who should decide on, or even 
contribute to, the outcome of negotiations in public life. They are not even 
important for decision-making within institutions of socialization, and 
although their actions and competencies in these latter settings prove to 
be important for everyday functioning — as becomes evident whenever 
they withdraw their cooperation - they are still only weakly recognized 
by formal hierarchies. This is even true when participation programmes 
are initiated. Children themselves are quite aware of these limits on their 
influence, as the Italian report shows. When children do count for some- 
thing in society, they tend to primarily count as human capital, which 
means that public debates treat them as important mainly in terms of their 
future utility or especially their endangered future utility. A social utilitar- 
jan view of social order determines the approach towards children in 
public discourse, and in programmes of social policy, according to which 
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social order is guaranteed by the utility of each member of society, and 
any deviance from the path towards a useful and orderly adult member 
of society is to be kept under surveillance and corrected as early as pos- 
sible (Bühler-Niederberger and Sünker, 2009). While this utilitarian 
approach to childhood has been dominant for some time, this production 
of human capital shifts responsibility and accountability from the state to 
the families and to the children themselves. This is part of the shift 
towards neoliberal policy which is going on in most countries, but espe- 
cially mentioned in the reports about Australia and the UK. 

Such interest leads to public and political attention being paid to research 
which focuses on topics such as educational success and failure, school 
drop-outs, juvenile delinquency and demographic development. Poor and 
deviant children and, increasingly, immigrant children as well, therefore 
constitute the main target group of public and scientific interest, while 
‘normal’ children may disappear from view. This is not only true for coun- 
tries in which poor children actually constitute a threat to social order, even 
though this may be publicly dramatized and approached in a one-dimen- 
sional way, such as in Brazil and Romania. It is true as well for countries 
like Italy, Germany, the UK and the Netherlands. In these countries it is in 
particular a constantly evoked future danger, the decay of an established 
society and its values, brought about by the current generation of children, 
that dominates public discourses about childhood, and makes scientific 
studies of their deficits meaningful. The general interest of public discourse 
and scientific research focuses not only on children as dangerous and 
potential offenders, but also on children as endangered and victims. In 
addition, the victims and the offenders, the dangerous and endangered 
child are often not clearly distinguished from each other. In the scientific 
approach as well as in the inventory of social political measures and reme- 
dial institutional offers, there turn out to be more similarities than differ- 
ences between them. The constant discourse of crisis, parental failures and 
incompetence and the resulting childhood disorders in which such research 
is embedded may well be interpreted as a ruse to shift greater responsibility 
onto families, to unburden the state (see Martin, 2004) and also to disguise 
the inequalities and injustices produced by the state’s own institutions. 

Such research priorities and the surrounding discourse of crisis are 
approached critically by most childhood sociologists, and these topics are 
not taken as pivotal to their research with its insistence on the inclusion of 
questions concerning children’s (competent) actorship and generational 
order in analyses of any aspect of children’s lives. But, public funding of 
research and public attention follow this dominant perception of children 
as ‘social problems’, which means that childhood sociological research is 
thus not at the top of the priority list in most countries. The recent turn of 
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childhood sociology towards new questions like poverty and social policy, 
mentioned in several of the articles, may therefore also be interpreted as 
an attempt to participate in the analysis of fields which are better regarded 
than research about children’s peers groups or critical analyses of the 
social construction process of generational order. Such enlargement or 
even displacement of interest may, however, have consequences for the 
perspective and the theoretical and empirical instruments of childhood 
sociology, as I discuss later on. 


Differences between the Countries 
There are also clear differences between the countries. First, they concern the 
extent of children’s marginality. In some countries, children’s ways of acting 
and interacting, their needs and wants and their participation in educational 
institutions seem to have been of greater importance for a number of dec- 
ades; and the extent of such prior emphasis on childhood either fosters or 
hampers childhood sociological research. This emphasis in itself has differ- 
ent origins and is, therefore, of a different quality in different societies. We 
find an early and strong childhood sociological interest in Finland, where 
such interest parallels and is stimulated by feminist sociology and the inter- 
est in giving voice to groups in society that had not been studied in their 
own right before, but subsumed to collectives like the family. In this respect, 
and in respect to the situation right at the start of childhood sociology, we 
find a very similar situation in the UK. There are probably other reasons to 
mention, too, for the mtense and relatively early childhood sociological 
interest in Finland: a child-oriented egalitarian legislation already existed at 
the beginning of the 20th century, assuring the principle of equal rights of 
children born inside and outside marriage, giving in this way the individual 
a higher status than collective entities like the family — something which in 
Germany, for example, took almost another century to be realized. The 
importance of children’s work in Finland’s agrarian society may also be 
mentioned - in short, what we may call the stronger position of children in 
society. However, although Finland and the UK led in childhood sociology 
— at least during the first phase — there were also specific conditions under 
which childhood sociological ideas were adopted in other, quite different 
countries. In Germany, for example, where the gender order is still very 
traditional with a correspondingly very private childhood, it was the history 
of the second half of the 20th century with its radical shifts towards democ- 
racy which gave children greater societal importance and fostered a socio- 
logical mterest in them. As the ‘next generation’, they represented poesible 
social change and stood for society’s renewal. 

In the Netherlands, where the bourgeois family model remained almost 
unchallenged until a few years ago and where there is an even alder tradition 
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than in Germany, children remained hidden in the collective of the family 
from the sociological gaze until very recently when individualization with its 
sociodemographic changes in the family made the reality and the vision of 
the ‘normal family’ and ‘normal childhood’ more fragile and started to reset 
research priorities. We find a fascination with the ‘otherness’ of the child in 
France, which proves to be the interest of a highly individualized society and 
perhaps a new glorification of children. We find an interest in participating 
citizens in Italy — although it seems to be declining again — and a search for 
the dynamics of the reproduction of gender, race and class inequalities in the 
US. The lack of interest in (ordinary) children’s acting, in their ways of inter- 
preting and creating social worlds and participating in public and private life 
may itself have a different texture between countries. I have already men- 
tioned the case of the Netherlands, where children remained a private affair 
and were not seen as a social group but only as developing human beings 
belonging, therefore, to the research domain of sciences other than sociology. 
But, we may also consider here the almost complete concentration on poor 
children and children with special needs in Brazil and Romania, where ordi- 
nary children and their lives disappear from view. This one-sidedness has its 
roots in political cultures and not least in the influence of international organ- 
izations for children and their provident involvement in childhood matters in 
these countries. 

Second, different child research traditions and scientific cultures put 
their stamp on emerging childhood sociological research in each of the 
countries. The strong position of actor-oriented educational science in 
Germany, on the one hand, assisted at the birth of sociological research 
into children, but, on the other hand, the constant concern of many 
researchers about the risks which modern societies entail for children and 
a “true” childhood is no doubt another heritage of this orientation. 
Feminist researchers and cultural studies have been more influential in 
the Scandinavian countries, the UK and the US. France has a strong tradi- 
tion in educational sociology, which led to the child being investigated 
first as an actor in the classroom and then, step by step, research entered 
the school hallway, and then the school yard, i.e. to peer contexts. 

As we have already mentioned, there are concepts which constitute a 
point of reference for all childhood sociologists, and in addition there are 
particular authors and books which are frequently quoted and cited 
(including by the authors of these reports): Childhood Matters, edited by Jens 
Qvortrup et al. (1994), several articles of Leena Alanen (1988, 1994) and 
notably Constructing and Reconstructing Childhood, edited by Allison James 
and Alan Prout (1997 [1990]). This produces a global scientific influence 
which initiates and shapes childhood sociological research. Which books 
and which authors become influential is also a question of the language 
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they use. All the influential books are written in English, and some have 
been translated into other languages. But no books not written in or trans- 
lated into English were listed among the most influential ones. So there is 
not only a global, but also a hegemonic influence shaping childhood socio- 
logical research all over the world. This is not without some risk, since the 
‘folk theories’ of childhood of these same countries — ie. the everyday 
assumptions and their normative implications concerning childhood — have 
also become globally mobilized by non-governmental organizations, by 
foreign aid agencies, by consumer culture and by religion. A third important 
difference between the countries should, therefore, be noted — while some 
countries import scientific and everyday notions of childhood and the 
corresponding institutional structures, others export them, and so some 
countries become influential and some become influenced. 

While comparing the different countries and discovering what they 
have in common in regard to the development of childhood sociology and 
what the differences are, we also realize how much societal assumptions and 
institutions concerning children influence scientific research as well as the socio- 
logical way of thinking about children. This is the more astonishing as the 
core concepts of childhood sociology were explicitly meant to be decon- 
structive, an attempt to overcome the everyday perspective which was 
criticized because of its ‘adult-centrism’; and in this way the secession of 
childhood sociology from such fixations was self-consciously proclaimed. 
We can identify the influence of societal background on the volume of 
childhood sociological research and on the research topics that are of spe- 
cial interest — these influences have been discussed earlier. We can also 
identify the influence on the theoretical perspective on children and child- 
hood. Let us consider the national transformations of the concept of the 
‘child as actor’ — which has been accepted in (almost) all countries - as an 
example of the interplay of global scientific knowledge on the one hand 
and local narratives and conditions on the other. The ‘child as actor’ con- 
cept is more frequently referred to than the concept of childhood as part 
of a socially constructed ‘generational order’ (these two concepts have 
been explained in the introductory article). In referring to one or both of 
these concepts, every report refers as well to the same authors and publi- 
cations. But, in the report for Brazil, the use of this concept clearly impli- 
cates a moral criterion for judging society’s way of looking at and dealing 
with children, to provide a decent life for children - including for children 
at the margins of society — and to take into account their competencies, 
needs and perspectives while attempting to guarantee this. In the reports 
on Germany and the US, the concept is used mostly to refer to the work- 
ing out of children’s culture in peer groups in school and play, a culture 
in which they reproduce or even produce important structural elements 
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of their societies. In the Italian report, it comes very close to the ‘child as 
citizen’, as an active participant in public decision processes and institu- 
tional settings. In France, it refers to the little strangers living among us, 
whose culture - if taken seriously and carefully studied - tells stories about 
otherwise hidden parts of society and about the ‘others’ in our society and 
our way to handle otherness. 


Future Directions and the Need 
for Constant Reflection 


Vertical and Horizontal Difference 

The individualization of private life and the relative impoverishment of 
children, along with a growing number of social problems affecting children, 
have been two important impulses for childhood sociological research — 
such developments created scientific awareness of this social group and 
defined research topics that will become increasingly central m the coming 
years, as several reports mentioned (Finland, Germany, the Netherlands, 
France). This might cause a major problem for childhood sociology, as 
notions of difference among children and childhoods are required for the study 
of such developments. Meanwhile, the constitutive distinction for childhood 
sociology is the difference between childhood and adulthood, the generational 
order as a central structural element of all societies, which assigns to children 
another position, a minor share of resources as long as and because they are 
children and not adults - this has been the important starting point for the 
new childhood sociology of the last decades. Or as Qvortrup (2007: 396) very 
recently wrote, going right to the heart of the matter: ‘children had no home 
in social thought. Our aim was to identify and locate this home, the name of 
which was “childhood”: the home could be good or bad, large or small — 
first of all it would be the home for all children and only for children.’ 
Childhood sociologists insist that children have an essential characteristic in 
common, and this is their special and disadvantaged position in the socially 
constructed generational order. This characteristic defines childhood and 
children’s quality of life, fundamentally and beyond differences of class, 
gender and race, therefore, so that the study of children should not be sub- 
sumed under these sociological concepts (Alanen, 1988; Qvortrup, 1993, 
2007). A Wikipedia text about childhood studies speaks even of the ‘world’s 
community of children’ whose problems should be studied and for whom 
the quality of life should be enhanced by such studies.’ 

But, exactly those social developments that enhanced the awareness of 
children also demand notions of difference among children and a height- 
ened awareness of such differences. The individualization of private life 
creates diverse conditions of childhood, and in today’s societies generally 
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characterized by a rapid growth in social inequality, childhoods are 
developing which are still more privileged and more disadvantaged than 
they were some years ago. Additionally, different notions and realities of 
what childhood means as distinct from adulthood are emerging in differ- 
ent social groups. While such differences may be limited to private life in 
the first instance, they will also influence both public educational institu- 
tions and the market situation of children, along with the differential 
participation of ‘different’ children in these institutions and market 
situations. The same urgent need for notions of difference exists if child- 
hood sociologists wish to contribute to the revision of social policy and, 
therefore, tackle growing social problems and impoverishment affect- 
ing children. The living conditions of children affected by such prob- 
lems may be manifold and fluid, as is children’s potential to mobilize 
resources of compensation while facing aggravated conditions. However, 
while becoming attentive to differences among children, childhood 
sociological research should not overlook the cornerstones of child- 
hood sociological discussion, which are, first, the insight into the struc- 
tural differentiation of children and adults — which remains salient 
beyond all other distinctions — and, second, the insight into children’s 
fundamental competence to contribute to the social world. 

Recently, there have developed arguments concerning diminishing dif- 
ferences between children and adults, a decreasing relevance of the gen- 
erational categories because of growing diversity among children, or even 
of blurring boundaries between these categories (Hengst, 2005; Lee, 2001; 
Prout, 2005). But, this is a question which has to be empirically analysed 
and the answers are likely to be multifaceted — depending on the area of 
research, on the special group of children studied and so on. My own sug- 
gestion that one needs to be aware of the differences between children is 
not meant to fit within the framework of such a thesis of a blurring of 
boundaries between children and adults. One could also argue - on the 
basis of considerable empirical evidence - that precisely because of the 
crumbling of ‘normal childhood’ in some social groups, children’s minor 
status in the generational arrangement will be even more significant. But, 
for the future it will be important to work out concepts that connect dif- 
ferences on two dimensions — a vertical dimension — adults vs children, and 
childhood as a structural element of any society — and a horizontal dimen- 
sion of differences among children. 

The following clusters of theoretical variables will be important in ana- 
lysing the horizontal dimension: possibilities and limits of children’s action; 
different notions and everyday realities of childhood vs adulthood; differ- 
ent opportunities for future status attainment; differing emphases on the 
individual vs the collective. Meanwhile, the hitherto central concepts of 
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childhood sociology remain important theoretical instruments. Admittedly, 
the ‘child as actor’ concept, in a naively essentialized form, may be an 
obstacle to such an endeavour, since the status of children as actors in such 
an understanding is simply assumed. In addition, the advocatory claim for 
such actorship, on the one hand, and its analysis, on the other hand, tend 
to become indistinct (for a critique, see King, 2007; Prout, 2000). But, in a 
empirically sensitizing form and as an invitation to study children’s con- 
tribution to the social world under any circumstances along with the pos- 
sibilities and limitations of such actorship, it is a valuable theoretical 
reference point for the collection and interpretation of the different condi- 
tions of growing up, as well as the analysis of various aspects of processes 
of individualization and of growing social inequality and social exclusion 
affecting children in many ways. The childhood sociological insistence on 
the constructedness and arbitrariness of generational order and on the 
children’s essential competence for social action will also prevent the 
engagement with topics like social policy, poverty and social exclusion 
from constituting a relapse into the old simple visions of endangered and 
dangerous children and child victims. This will be important, as such 
visions are so prevalent in public discourse and the approaches of other 
scientific disciplines in analysing children. 


Childhood Soclology between Critical Stance 

and Advocacy 

Childhood sociology has emerged as a critical stance taken towards everyday 
notions of childhood and the way such notions had also been taken for 
granted in scientific concepts — sociological anes, like the concept of social- 
ization, or concepts of human development in other disciplines. Such criti- 
cal distance has provided an attractive meeting point and starting point for 
many social scientists interested in childhood, and it has been fruitful to 
gain new insights into children’s lives and into the construction processes 
of a generational order. For sociologists dealing with a social category like 
children, which is so deeply embedded in social institutions and in every- 
day practices and assumptions, it also proves to be an indispensable stance. 
At first glance, the growing acceptance of childhood sociological concepts 
and insights in recent years is, of course, a success. The childhood socio- 
logical perspective has made a significant impact on other scientific disci- 
plines and the interdisciplinary and mostly application-oriented cooperation 
in the so-called ‘childhood studies’ is evidence of this. Childhood sociolo- 
gists also cooperate in interdisciplinary study programmes and they influ- 
ence more applied disciplines such as social work, educational sciences and 
health sciences — this is what the reports from most of the countries show. 
In such cooperation, childhood sociological concepts — especially “the child 
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as actor’ — become adapted and transformed into professional guidelines or 
social political claims, and sometimes decisions. The concepts, therefore, 
change character - and while they begin by critically scrutinizing common 
assumptions, they then turn into more affirmative concepts — not only 
through the advocatory zeal of many childhood sociologists as I already 
mentioned, but to an even greater extent in the course of their diffusion into 
other fields, where the sociological content of the concepts may get lost in 
favour of their advocatory one. But, in the process they may also lose their 
critical orientation towards social reality. In a society which is so thoroughly 
generationally structured, they may then just become an element of a slight 
restructuring which merely updates this social order and makes it accept- 
able and unquestioned, without altering the deep inequality of distribution 
of any societal goods which this order structures in an apparently natural 
and legitimate way. Such a slightly revised generational order might be one 
in which children act in new ‘playgrounds’, created by new professional 
experts promising participation (experts that are formed and mfluenced by 
childhood sociology) — while children as a social group continue to grow 
poorer in all countries relative to adults, and while new doctrines of educa- 
tion conceive them more and more bluntly and always earlier in their life 
simply as future human capital. While many childhood sociologists might 
remain overly concerned with the concept of the child as a competent actor 
and the way it revolutionizes everyday notions of child development and 
socialization, they might become somewhat blind in relation to other ‘folk’ 
influences on their research and thinking and on the transformations of 
their concepts. 

Until another discipline takes up this stance towards childhood sociolo- 
gists, they will need to be highly reflective about their own activity. This 
is indispensable because of the topic’s heavy normative content; because 
the target group is a minority with little voice; because the naturalization 
of the research object takes place so easily; and not least, because of the 
lack of rationality which characterizes public discourses about children, 
which in turn delimit the research topics that are funded and the attention 
that research can attract, as the country reports have shown. The collec- 
tion and juxtaposition of these 10 reports - which so clearly reveal how 
much childhood sociology remains subjected to the influences of each 
respective society, in spite of its critical stance — are intended to be a con- 
tribution to such a critical reflection. 


Soclology vis-a-vis Soclal Categorization 


Special sociologies focusing on social categories like sex, class and gender, 
and deviance vs conformity are confronted with a particular problem. Ina 
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first phase of their existence, they have the important function of directing 
attention towards ‘their’ category: women, children, the working class, or 

inal members of society and outsiders. In a second phase, they 
explore and describe this category and give voice to this group - that is, 
they introduce the perspective of their group into scientific and public 
discussion and establish that this minority and silenced group is compe- 
tent to act meaningfully, revealing the ever-hidden contribution of this 
group to society. But in a third phase, and as an unintended and unwanted 
effect, they may well become co-constructors of the categorical difference. 
While pointing to the unity of ‘their’ category and the alikeness of the 
individuals in it — which they explain mainly by the social categorization 
processes that construct a gender, generational, or race order — they mirror 
the everyday categorization processes with scientific ones. In the case of 
childhood sociology, researchers not only reinforced the view that children 
have to be studied separately and with their own conceptual inventory, 
but they were also involved in the elaboration of new study programmes 
preparing professionals for the institutionalization of new child-centred 
social political and social welfare interventions - as J discussed earlier. All 
of this may be helpful for children as a social group, but it may also create 
conditions of decreased quality according to the social logic that institu- 
tions for minority groups tend to be of inferior quality — and in any case it 
fosters a separate group identity. I have, therefore, pleaded for a constant 
critical reflection on one's own research and its effects — last but not least 
through the reconstruction and comparison of the development of one’s 
own discipline as presented in this collection of articles. 

But, there is another way to get important critical feedback and an opening 
of the horizon which is indispensable for a special sociology which deals with 
a minority group. This is the reconnection to other special sociologies and to 
social theory — in both directions. While assembling a collection of papers for 
the journal Childhood, Robert van Krieken and I recently concluded that the 
connections to other special sociologies are growing (Bühler-Niederberger 
and van Krieken, 2008) and this inchided sociology of the family, of youth, of 
education and of law. In contrast to the cooperation with other disciplines that 
are also focused on children and childhood - as can be found in the interdis- 
ciplinary ‘childhood studies’ — such transfers might open the narrow concen- 
tration on the category ‘children’ and the pitfalls this might imply. 

There are many insights assembled by childhood sociological research 
which might also be valuable for other special sociologies and social theory. 
some of them have already been mentioned in the first part of this conclu- 
sion. Most interesting may be the contributions to a sociology of knowledge. 
First, there is the insight into the pre-eminent importance of the categorical 
organization of the social world. Such categorical order, which is decisive for 
the distribution of any resources, is based primarily on naturalizing and 
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taken-for-granted explanations of otherness, an everyday knowledge of 
difference. Second, is the insight into the inextricable involvement of sociok 
ogy itself in this categorical construction of social reality. Either sociologists 
are not attentive to such everyday categories and simply accept them (as they 
did until recently as far as children were concemed), or they study them and 
‘deconstruct’ them (and eventually unwittingly reconstruct them; see earlier). 
In the latter case, the respective special sociologies become acknowledged 
and noticed by the core domains of sociology according to the value of 
‘their’ category. Sociology does not in any event seem to get “beyond” such 
categories. Third, is the discovery of an overall dependence of sociological 
research on the surrounding context. While childhood sociology had been 
highly international from its very beginnings — due to the way this was 
initiated by its key promoter, Jens Qvortrup, beginning with his first project 
Childhood as a Social Phenomenon (1993) - it had nevertheless been influenced 
by the respective contexts, the position of children in these countries and their 
scientific cultures. Fourth, is the insight into the hegemony of Anglo-Saxon 
knowledge production, but also into the local transformation of this 
hegemonic knowledge. 

Childhood sociologists sometimes (self-)critically observe that they are 
insufficiently connected to social theory and the core domains of sociol- 
ogy. It is true that research results are only occasionally articulated with 
key debates in social theory, and this should have a higher priority in 
childhood sociology. But, the reproach in the other direction must also, 
nonetheless, be given more emphasis. The core domains of sociology — be 
it social theory, analysis of social structure, sociology of knowledge - 
ignore sociological research into children and childhood almost com- 
pletely. It might still be an important contribution if our colleagues in 
these sociological domains could rethink the production of knowledge in 
special sociologies, the function of such sociological knowledge in the 
construction of the real social world and the pillarization of everyday 
categories in sociological knowledge. They might in this way complement 
special sociologies with a more general point of view, and this might in 
turn provide a different sort of critical feedback while dealing with the 
central problems of how to understand a generationally ordered society. 


Note 
1. http:/ /en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Childhood_studies (last accessed 9 March 2008). 
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Introduction: La Sociologie de l'enfance - définition de l’état de la 
question et réflexions A venir 


Doris Bilhler-Niederberger 


Cet article présente l'approche sous-jacente à l’ensemble des articles rassemblés 
dans ce volume. La sociologie de l’enfance est encore une jeune branche de la 
discipline, car les ‘petits acteurs’ ont pendant longtemps été assez peu regardés 
par les sociologues. La principale question qui fut considérée comme étant d’un 
véritable intérét sociologique concernait la transformation de ces petits sauvages 
en acteurs sociaux civilisés et dignes de confiance. Par opposition, la nouvelle 
vision sociologique des enfants a favorisé l'étude d'une grande variété de problèmes 
concernant les enfants en s'intéressant à des questions qui avaient été minorées, 
exclues ou marginalisées ou rendues illégitime par la polarisation sur la question 
de la socialisation. Les points de départ importants et les concepts centraux de la 
nouvelle sociologie de l'enfance, ainsi qu'elle est souvent caractérisée par ces 
tenants, sont présentés. Le développement et les états de la question de ce champ 
de la sociologie dans différents pays doivent étre comparé et mis en regard a partir de 


Mots-clés: comparaison internationale + l'enfant en tant qu’acteur + l’ordre des 
générations + sociologie de l'enfance 
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Introducción: Sociología de la infancia — definiendo el estado del arte 
y asegurándose la reflexión 


Doris Bühler-Niederberger 


Este artículo presenta las líneas generales del abordaje en el que se basan los 
artículos de este tomo. La sociología de la infancia todavía es una sección joven de 
la disciplina, ya que los “pequeños actores’ han sido ignorados por los sociólogos 
durante un largo período. La principal cuestión considerada de real interés sociológico 
concernía a la transformación de los “pequeños salvajes” en actores sociales civil- 
zados y fiables, en actores adultos: socialización. En cambio, la nueva visión soci- 
ológica de los niños fomenta el estudio de una variedad de cuestiones sobre los 
niños, sobre cuestiones que son pasadas por alto, excluidas, marginadas o hechas 
¡legítimas por el foco en la socialización. Se presentan algunos puntos de partida 
importantes además del concepto central de la ‘nueva’ sociología de la infancia — 
como generalmente la caracterizan sus proponentes. 5e necesita comparar y 
reflexionar sobre el desarrollo y el ‘estado del arte’ de este campo sociológico en 
diferentes pafses en contraste con la experiencia del conocimiento cotidiano y los 
problemas sociales en cada una de las respectivas sociedades para poder fomentar 
la futura producción de conocimiento sociológicamente relevante — este fue el 


abordaje programático de los artículos reunidos aquí 


Palabras clave: comparación internacional + niño como actor + orden generacional 
+ sociología de la infancia 


D’un balancement entre structure et action aux politiques de l'enfance: 
la recherche sociologique sur l'enfance en Finlande 
Harriet Strandell 


Cet article discute les principaux développements de la sociologie de l'enfance 
finlandaise des années quatre-vingt a la période contemporaine. La premiere 
période influencée par une appréhension historique et ethnologique de l'enfance 
a constitué et légitimé l'étude sociologique des enfants et de l'enfance en considé- 
rant les enfants comme des acteurs sociaux et l'enfance comme une structure 
sociale permanente. Une coupure entre les approches orientées soit vers l'enfance 
en tant que structure et sur les enfants considérés comme acteurs caractérise la 
première période. Les années quatre-vingt-dix ont amené une vision plus poli- 
tique en raison des changements économiques, des politiques sociales et de la 
ratification de la convention des droits de l'enfant. Les travaux récents, en partie 
en lien avec les paris de la sociologie post-structurale, essayent de développer des 
concepts plus fluides afin de franchir cette coupure entre structure et action. 
L'organisation et la consolidation de ce champ de recherche ont été rapides dans 
les dernières années. 
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De la estructura-acciön hacia la política de la infancia: la investigación 
sociológica de la infancia en Finlandia 
Harriet Strandell 


El artículo discute los principales desarrollos en la sociología de la infancia fin- 
landesa desde 1980 hasta la actualidad. La fase inicial, influenciada por entend- 
imientos históricos y etnológicos de la infancia, constituyó y legitimó el estudio 
sociológico de niños y la infancia, al entender nifios como actores sociales y la 
infancia como una estructura permanente de la sociedad. Una división entre actor 
y estructura orientó abordajes característicos de esta primera fase. Los años 90 
trajeron un entendimiento más político de la infancia, debido a los cambios en el 
sector económico, a políticas de bienestar y la ratificación de la Convención de las 
Naciones Unidas sobre los Derechos de los Niños. Trabajos recientes, parcialmente 
orientados por cambios pos-estructurales, objetivan desarrollar conceptos más 
móviles y fluidos, intentando superar la división entre acción y estructura. La 
organización y consolidación del campo de investigación ha sido rápida en los 
últimos años. 


Palabras clave: acción + estructura + infancia + interdisciplinaridad + niños + 
política de la infancia + sociología 


Réflexions sur la sociologie de l’enfance au Royaume-Uni 
Jo Moran-Ellis 


L'émergence et le développement d’une sociologie de l'enfance au Royaume-Uni 
sont fortement liés à l'établissement de ce champ d'étude dans les pays nordiques. 
Mais ceci doit aussi être mis en regard avec le contexte plus large des construc- 
tions politiques et culturelles de l'enfance, c’est à dire des enfants et des jeunes, et 
des relations intergénérationnelles au Royaume-Uni. Dans les premières étapes 
des “childhood studies’ on a pu constater une synchronle entre l'orientation des 
nouvelles études sociales sur l'enfance au Royaume-Uni et les changements dans 
la manière dont les enfants ont été considéré politiquement, particulièrement du 
point de vue de l'accent mis sur l'écoute de la parole des enfants, leur capacité 
d'action et leur statut en tant qu’acteur sociaux. Depuis le statut politique de l'en- 
fance est devenu plus problématique. Dans les dernières années, il y a eu un 

notable envers une certaine diabolisation des teenagers (jeunes adoles- 
cents) en même temps que la montée du niveau d'anxiété concernant l'enfance en 
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général. Ceci manifeste une certaine divergence entre les orientations de la politique 
et des politiques sociales du Royaume-Uni et les orientations actuelles de la socio- 
logie de l’enfance. 


Mots-clés: enfance + enfance et politique + enfants + enfants et recherche + les 
politiques de l'enfance + sociologie + la voix des enfants 


Reflexiones sobre la sociologfa de la infancia en el Reino Unido 
Jo Moran-Ellis 


La emergencia y el desarrollo de la sociología de la infancia en el Reino Unido 
están fuertemente conectados al establecimiento de esta área de estudio en los 
países nórdicos. Sin embargo, cualquier relato sobre eso también debe considerar 
la extensión del contexto político y cultural de las construcciones de infancia, 
niños y jóvenes, y relaciones intergeneracionales en el Reino Unido. En las prime- 
ras fases de los estudios de la infancia, había una sincronía entre la orientación de 
los nuevos estudios sociales de la infancia en el Reino Unido y los cambios en la 
manera cómo se llegó a ubicar a los niños políticamente, particularmente en lo que 
respecta a un énfasis en las voces de los niños, su capacidad de ser agente, y su 
estatuto como actor social. Desde entonces, el estatuto político de la infancia se ha 
hecho más problemático. En los últimos años ha ocurrido un cambio visible hacia 
la demonización de los adolescentes, así como un aumento en los niveles de ansie- 
dad respecto de los niños de un modo general. Esto configura cierta divergencia 
entre las orientaciones de políticas del Reino Unido y las orientaciones contem- 
poráneas de la sociología de la infancia. 


Palabras clave: infancia + infancia y políticas + niños + niños e investigación + 
políticas de infancia + sociología + voz del niño 


L’Enfance et ses régimes de visibilité au Brésil: une analyse de la 
contribution des sciences socials 
Lucia Rabello de Castro et Ethel V. Kosminsky 


Cet article analyse la contribution des sciences sociales à la visibilité des problèmes 
sociaux de l'enfance dans la société brésilienne, des années soixante à la période 
actuelle. Le premier régime de visibilité accordé à l'enfance la considère comme 
une composante structurelle des inégalités sociales, un probl&me social, convo- 
quant les chercheurs en sciences sociales pour aider à la mise en place des poli- 
tiques sociales. Les études á propos du travail des enfants et de fagon encore plus 
importante à propos des problèmes éducatifs ont initié la naissance de directions de 
recherche. Le deuxième régime de visibilité a dévoilé l'acteur derrière l'enfant le 
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révélant comme un acteur social et un sujet de droits. Les études sur l’enfance ont 
pris de l'ampleur à partir de l'adoption d'une nouvelle législation suivant la 
déclaration internationale des droits de l'enfant. En dépit de l'ampleur de l'en- 
semble des questions auxquelles s’est intéressée la recherche sociale sur les 
enfants, il serait nécessaire d'investir de maniére plus importante et sur la longue 
durée pour que l'enfance atteigne une position nettement plus égale vis A vis de 
sujets de recherche plus saillants, ce qui de facto renforcerait son rôle de partici- 
pant actif dans la vie sociale des enfants. 


Mots-clés: Brésil + droits de l'enfant + enfance + image sociale + problème social 
+ sciences sociales + société + visibilite 


Infancia y sus regímenes de visibilidad en Brasil: un análisis de la 
contribución de las ciencias sociales 
Lucia Rabello de Castro y Ethel V. Kosminsky 


Este artículo analiza la contribución de las ciencias sociales para la visibilidad de 
las cuestiones de los niños en la sociedad brasileña desde los afios 60 hasta hoy. El 
primer régimen de visibilidad acordado para la infancia la consideró un compo- 
nente estructural relevante de desigualdades sociales, un “problema social’, convo- 
cando cientistas sociales para subsidiar políticas sociales. Estudios sobre el trabajo 
infantil y, más importante, cuestiones educacionales iniciaron incipientes direc- 
ciones de investigaciones. El segundo régimen de visibilidad reveló el actor detrás 
del niño, mostrándolo como un actor social y un sujeto de derechos. Se han impul- 
sado los estudios de infancia a causa de la nueva legislación, la cual surgió tras la 
internacionalización de los derechos de los niños. A pesar del amplio ámbito de 
cuestiones sobre los que se ha volcado la investigación social de la infancia, se 
necesitan más inversiones, y de más largo plazo, para que la infancia pueda alcanzar 
una posición más igual, vis a vis con otros tópicos de investigación más visibles, y 
para que de hecho pueda asegurarles a los niños un rol de participantes activos en 
la vida social. 


Palabras clave: Brasil + ciencias sociales + derechos de los niños + imagen social + 
infancia + problema social + sociedad + visibilidad 


Enfance dans la sociologie et la société australienne 
Robert van Krieken 


Cet article brosse un tableau de la forme spécifique de l'étude sociologique scien- 
tifique de l'enfance en Australie, identifiant à la fois ce qui est commun avec la 
recherche sur les enfants menée dans les autres pays anglophones et ce qui est 
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propre au cadre australien. Il démarre par une description de l’histoire de l'enfance 
en Australie, avec une attention particuliére portée a ce qui fut spécifique de l'expé- 
rience des enfants aborigènes, ainsi que sur les particularités de la vie de famille 
coloniale. Puis l’article identifie le tournant vers une attention réelle sur l'enfance 
au sein de la sociologie australienne, qui jusqu’à présent est restée relativement 
modeste, étroitement liée aux autres disciplines des sciences sociales (notamment 
l'histoire, l'anthropologie, les politiques sociales et la psychologie) et sur le plan 
théorique dérivant plus ou moins des développements internationaux de la socio- 
logie de l'enfance. Les principaux thèmes de recherche sont présentés, incluant les 
enfances des aborigénes, les enfants des demandeurs d’asile et des réfugiés ainsi 
que l'expérience des enfants lors des divorces et séparations, ce sur I’ arriére-fond 
d'une organisation de plus en plus de type néo-libérale de l'activité de recherche 
en sciences sociales. Puis l'article esquisse la place de l’enfance dans le débat 
public australien et conclut avec des observations sur les possibles futures direc- 
tions de la sociologie de l'enfance en Australie. 


Mots-clés: aborigènes + Australie + enfance  néo-libéralisme 


Infancia en la sociologfa y la sociedad australiana 
Robert van Krieken 


En este artfculo se delinea la forma especffica seguida por los estudios dentfficos 
sociales de la infancia en Australia, identificando tanto lo que es compartido con 
investigaciones sobre infancla en otros pafses de lengua inglesa como lo que es 
distintivo en el escenario australiano. El artículo empieza esquematizando la 
historia social de la infancia en Australia, con particular referencia a lo que es 

sobre experiencias de la infancia en niños aborígenes, así como las pecu- 
liaridades de la vida familiar colonizada. A continuación se identifican los cambios 
hacia un foco distinto sobre infancia en la sociología australiana, que hasta ahora 
han sido relattvamente modestos, estrictamente ligados a otras disciplinas de las 
clencias sociales (notablemente la historia, la antropología, las políticas sociales y 
la psicología), y teóricamente más o menos derivados de los desarrollos internac- 
ionales en la sociología de la infancia. Se presentan los temas clave de investi- 
gación, incluyendo la infancia aborigen, los niños de refugiados y asilados, y las 
experiencias de niños con divorcios y separaciones, junto a un escenario de creciente 
organización neoliberal de las actividades de investigación en ciencias sociales. El 
trabajo, por fin, esquematiza el lugar de la infancia en el debate público australiano, 
y concluye con algunas observaciones sobre posibles direcciones futuras de la 
sociología de la infancia en Australia. 


Palabras clave: aborígenes + Australia + infancia + neoliberalismo 
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La Sociologie de l’enfance francophone: un objet mineur ou un 
champ constitué? 


Régine Sirota 


La sociologie de l'enfance francophone a lentement émergé depuis la fin des 
années 90 au travers d'une rediscussion de la notion de socialisation. Elle reste 
cependant un champ assez fragmenté, alimenté par l’ensemble des sciences 
sociales. Dans un mouvement général de retour a l’acteur marqué par les théories 
interprétatives et l'interactionnisme symbolique, la sociologie de l'éducation a 
joué un rôle important dans cette redécouverte en s'intéressant tout d’abord au 
métier d'élève puis au métier d'enfant. Puis, l'interrogation s’est portée sur l'ana- 
lyse du nouveau statut de l'enfant dans la modernité dans le cadre des théories de 
l'individualisme. Les principales lignes de recherche portent sur une analyse 
réflexive des discours experts sur l'enfance, l'enfant acteur, les politiques sociales 
et la culture de l'enfance. D'autant que de l’enfant-roi à l'enfant victime, la scène 
politique, juridique et médiatique est constamment embrasée par des débats sur 
les nouvelles figures de l'enfance, enfant du désir, enfant problème, enfance dan- 
gereuse ou en danger. L'article se termine sur une série de défis posée à la socio- 
logie de l’enfance. 


Mots-clés: culture de l'enfance + discours experts + enfant acteur + France + 
métier d'élève + métier d'enfant + nouveau statut de l'enfant + politiques sociales 
+ socialisation 


Sociología de la infancia francesa: ¿un tópico incomún y sin 
importancia o un campo bien definido? 
Régine Strota 


La sociología de la infancia de lengua francesa emergió lentamente a fines de los años 
90, a través de un análisis crítico de la noción de socialización. Todavía constituye un 
campo fragmentado que comporta todas las ciencias sociales. Dentro del marco de 
un “regreso del actor”, marcado por teorías interpretativas e interaccianismo sim- 
bólico, algunos sociólogos de la educación han jugado un papel importante en este 
redescubrimiento al dar énfasis al “oficio del alumno’ y después al “oficio del niño”. 
El nuevo estatuto del niño en la modernidad fue de este modo examinado dentro de 


actor social, políticas sociales e infancia y cultura de los niños, Del ‘niño rey’ al ‘nifio 
víctima” el escenario político, jurídico y mediático es constantemente alimentado por 
un número de debates polémicos sobre nuevas figuras de la infancia, niño del deseo, 
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niño como problema, infancia en riesgo, o infancia peligrosa. El artículo concluye con 
una serie de desafíos para el futuro de la sociología de la infancia. 


Palabras clave: cultura de los niños + discursos especializados + Francıa + niño 
como actor + nuevo estatuto del niño + “oficio del alumno” + “oficio del niño” + 
políticas sociales + socialización 


La Citoyenneté des enfants: Limitations et possibilités d'une 
sociologie de l'enfance en Italie 
Claudio Baraldi 


Durant les années 70 et 80 les études sociologiques se sont senties uniquement concer- 
nées par Vadolescence, car celle-a n'était pas incluse dans la catégorie générale de 
l'enfance. Dans les années 90, les administrations locales et le gouvernement national 
ont promu de nouvelles possibilités de participation de la part des enfants dans la 
société, et les sociologues se sont mis à analyser les différents aspects de cette partici- 
pation. Depuis cette période, la recherche sociologique a inclus les bases politiques et 
légales de la participation des enfants, les formes d’interaction promouvant la partici- 
pation des enfants, les manières d'inclure les enfants dans les tendances culturelles 
principales, l'observation des enfants dans leurs contextes sociaux, les situations inter- 
culturelles comprenant les enfants, la déviance et l'étiquetage des enfants. L'expansion 
de la sociologie de l'enfance de toute manière a été lente, et l'impulsion politique qui 
promouvait la participation des enfants a en partie disparue. De nos jours, la sociolo- 
gie de l'enfance est encore marginale dans la recherche scientifique et l'enseignement 
universitaire. Son futur dépend en partie du renouvellement d'un engagement poli- 
tique- pour la participation des enfants; de toute maniére son obstacle principal 
demeure le peu d'intérét de la part de la communauté sociologique. 


Mots-clés: capacité d'action de l'enfant + droits + étiquetage + interaction + 
méthodes qualitative + participation + politiques 


Ciudadanía de niños: Limitaciones y posibilidades de la sociología de 
la infancia en Italia 
Claudio Baraldi 


Durante los años 70 y 80, los estudios sociológicos se preocupaban exclusivamente 
por la adolescencia, no incluida en la categoría general de la infancia. En los años 
90, las administraciones locales y el gobierno nacional promovieron nuevas opor- 
tunidades para la participación de niños en la sociedad, y los sociólogos empezaron 
a analizar los diversos aspectos de esta participación. Desde 1990, la investigación 
sociológica ha incluido las bases legales y políticas de los derechos y la ciudadanía 
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de niños, formas de interacción que promueven la participación de niños, modos 
de inclusión de niños en las tendencias culturales centrales, observaciones de los 
niños en su contexto social, situaciones interculturales que involucran a niños, 
desvío y rótulo de niños. Sin embargo, la velocidad de la expansión de la soci- 
ologfa de la infancia ha disminuido, y el impulso político que apoyaba la partici- 
pación de los niños ha desaparecido parcialmente. Actualmente, la sociología de 
la infancia todavía es marginal en la investigación científica y la enseñanza uni- 
versitaria. Su futuro depende parcialmente de un compromiso político renovado 


que promueva la participación de los niños; sin embargo, su principal obstáculo 
es el escaso interés dentro de la comunidad sociológica. 


Palabras clave: agencia + derechos + interacción + métodos cualitativos + 
participación + políticas + rótulo 


L'Enfance dans la sociologie et la société allemande 
Helga Zeiher 


L'émergence et la progression de la recherche sociologique sur l'enfance et de la théo- 
risation dans les trente dernières années qui sont décrites dans ce chapitre mettent en 
évidence une variété de plus en plus importante des modes d'approche sociologique, 
des publications, et le développement d'une coopération internationale et son institu- 
tionnalisation à l’intérieur de l'Association des sociologues allemands. L'importance 
de deux principales orientations est mise en évidence. Premièrement, l'accent mis sur 
la capacité d'action de l'enfant (children's agency) et san auto-détermination qui se 
caractérise par une origine spécifique ancrée à la fois dans l'histoire de l'Allemagne à 
la suite de la deuxiéme guerre mondiale et dans une orientation particulière sur les 
concepts d'éducation et de socialisation, et dewiémement un intérêt et une préoccu- 
pation forte autour des changements sociaux récents. Ce qui a amené la théorisation 
et à la construction d'objets de recherche tels que la position de l'enfant dans l’ordre 
générationnel, les politiques publiques à l'égard des enfants, l'environnement urbain, 
le marché et les media, les relations intergénérationnelles et la formation de l'identité. 


Mots-clés: capacité d'action de l'enfant + changement social + enfance + enfants + 
structure sociale 


Infancia en la sociología y la sociedad - Alemania 
Helga Zeiher 


Se presentan en este artículo la emergencia y el progreso de la teoría y la inves- 
tigación sociológica de la infancia en las últimas tres décadas, lo que dem- 
uestra, por tanto, una creciente variedad de abordajes y publicaciones 
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sociológicas, un desarrollo hacia la cooperación internacional y la institucional- 
ización dentro de la Asociación de Sociología Alemana. Se enfoca el predaminio 
de dos orientacıones principales. La primera es el énfasis en la agencia y la 
autodeterminación de los niños, caracterizado por su origen específico tanto en 
la historia alemana de la posguerra como en los conceptos de educación y 
socialización orientados hacia el sujeto particular. La segunda consiste en un 
fuerte interés y preocupación hacia cambios sociales recientes que aparecen en 
la teoría y la investigación de varias cuestiones, como el posicionamiento de la 
infancia en el orden generacional, la política de bienestar de los niños, los ambi- 
entes urbanos, medios de comunicación y mercado, relaciones intergeneracion- 
ales y formación de identidad. 


Palabras clave: agencia de niños + cambio social + estructura social + infancia + niños 


Enfants et enfance dans la société roumaine et la recherche 
sociologique: biais idéologiques et marchands vont de pair avec une 
contribution notable 

Elisabeta Stanciulescu 


Cet article se base sur une analyse de la littérature anthropologique et sociolo- 
gique roumaine, des lois et des statistiques officielles, ainsi que sur les pro- 
grammes les plus importants et les rapports de différents organismes afin de: 
premiérement dépeindre une cartographie historique des principales approches 
théoriques et méthodologiques, des thémes et des objets de recherche sur les 
enfants et l'enfance en Roumanie; deuxièmement de mettre en évidence les 
&volutions historiques de la valeur de l'enfance dans la société roumaine. La 
mise en évidence des grandes lignes de continuité aussi bien que des change- 
ments significatifs et le dévoilement des couples de similarités et de diffé- 
rences entre la société roumaine et les sociétés de l’ouest, font apparaitre 
combien les traditions sociologiques roumaines furent particuliérement pro- 
metteuses en termes de sociologie structurale des enfants et de l'enfance, et 
combien actuellement la recherche est devenue trés ouverte 4 une sociologie 
des enfants ou A une sociologie du groupe minoritaire des enfants, alors 
qu’une sociologie structurale de l'enfance reste encore une ‘ile’ assez isolée ou 
seulement implicite. 


Mots-clés: communisme + enfants en tant qu’acteurs sociaux + participation des 
enfants à la recherche + post communisme + sociologie structurale de l'enfance + 
valeur sociale des enfants 
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Niños e infancia en la sociedad rumana e investigación social: sesgos 
ideológico e del mercado e contribuciones relevantes 
Elisabeta Stanciulescu 


Este artículo trata tanto de la literatura antropológica y sociológica rumana, sus 
leyes y estadísticas oficiales, como de los más importantes programas e informes 
de diversas organizaciones, con el objetivo de: (1) dibujar un mapa histórico de los 
principales abordajes teóricos y metodológicos, temas y objetos de investigación 
sobre niños e infancia en Rumania; (2) trazar las líneas generales de algunas 
evoluciones históricas del valor de los niños en la sociedad rumana. Al subrayar 
tanto las eminentes líneas de continuidad como los cambios significativos, y al 
revelar algunas semejanzas y diferencias entre la sociedad rumana y las ciencias 
sociales y las sociedades occidentales, revelamos en qué medida las tradiciones 
sociológicas rumanas fueron particularmente esperanzadoras respecto de la soci- 
ología estructural del niño y de la infancia, y de qué manera actualmente la inves- 
tigación se ha hecho muy abierta hacia la “sociología de los niños” o ‘el niño del 
grupo minoritario”, mientras que la sociología estructural de la infancia todavía 
permanece como si fuera una ‘isla’ bastante aislada, o aparece de forma implícita. 


Palabras clave: comunismo + niños como actores sociales + participación de niños 
en investigaciones + pos-comunismo + sociología estructural de la infancia + 
valor social de los niños 


L'Enfance dans la sociologie et dans la société, la perspective des 
Etats-Unis 
Loretta E. Bass 


Le champ des “childhood studies” aux Etats-Unis est composé de chercheurs qui 
passent les disciplines et qui construisent des théories et ménent des recherches A 
la fois sur les enfants et sur les jeunes. Les sociologues qui ont travaillé sur l'en- 
fance se sont basés sur la littérature publiée sur l'enfance en anglais, ce qui veut 
dire que la recherche américaine sur l'enfance a bénéficié de l’ensemble de la 
recherche publiée en anglais. Cet article est centré plus spécifiquement sur les 
contributions sociologiques américaines, mais mentionne aussi les contributions 
pertinentes des chercheurs non américains ayant publié en Anglais et qui ont 
modelé et contribué à la recherche américaine. Cet article dresse le portait des 
supports institutionnels de la recherche sur les enfants aux Etats Unis et décrit les 
activités de la section enfance et jeunesse de l’ Association américaine de sociolo- 
gle et établit les contributions de ce champ de recherche pour la sociologie ainsi 
que ses implications pour un champ interdisciplinaire. 
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Mots-clés: bien &tre des enfants + enfance + enfants + Etats-Unis + inégalités 
sociales + politiques sociales 


Infancia en la sociologfa y la sociedad - la perspectiva americana 
Loretta E. Bass 


El campo de los estudios de la infancia en los Estados Unidos comprende investiga- 
dores transdisciplinares que teorizan e investigan tanto niños como jóvenes, 
Sociólogos que estudian la infancia se basan en la literatura sobre infancia publicada 
en inglés; por tanto la investigación americana sobre infancia se ha beneficiado de 
resultados de otros estudios publicados en inglés. Este artículo enfoca las contribu- 
ciones sociológicas americanas, pero también destaca las contribuciones relevantes 
de mvestigadores no americanos publicados en inglés que han moldeado y alimen- 
tado la investigación americana. Este artículo también presenta el apoyo instituci- 
onal a la investigación de la infancia en los Estados Unidos, especialmente destacando 
las actividades de la Sección de Niños y Jóvenes de la Asociación de Sociología 
Americana (ASA), y evalúa tanto las contribuciones de esta área de estudio para la 
sociología como las implicaciones de un campo interdisciplinario. 


Palabras clave: bienestar de los niños + desigualdades sociales + Estados Unidos + 
infancia + niños + políticas sociales 


Enfants et enfance dans la société hollandaise et dans la sociologie 
néerlandaise 
Rineke van Daalen 


Grandir aux Pays-bas veut dire grandir dans un pays ayant une forte tradition 
familiale, qui est ancrée à la fois dans les institutions de l’Etat providence et dans 
les mentalités des gens. Au 21ème siècle cependant, ceci entrave l'ajustement aux 
changements dans les relations familiales et plus largement dans la société. Une 
des conséquences est la position ambiguë des enfants balançant entre domaine 
public ou privé, impliquant des tensions spécifiques et des dilemmes. Deux pro- 
blèmes sont significatifs: la répartition des responsabilités envers les enfants entre 
parents et institutions collectives, et la quête des parents et des autres éducateurs 
— pairs inclus — pour trouver un équilibre entre contrôle sociale et auto-contróle 
concernant la sociogenése de la personnalité de l'enfant. La recherche sociolo- 
gique néerlandaise sur les enfants et l'enfance est peu nombreuse et fragmentaire, 
ce qui est peut-être lié avec la position sociale ambigué de l'enfance contempo- 
raine hollandaise. 


Rósumés/Resúmenes 





Mots-clés: ‘care’ + éducation + enfants + état providence + familles + jeunesse + 
participation + parents travailleurs + Pays-bas 


Niños e infancia en la sociedad y la sociología holandesas 
Rineke van Daalen 


Crecer en Holanda significa crecer en un país con una fuerte tradición doméstica 
que se basa en las instituciones del estado de bienestar y la mentalidad de las 
personas. Sin embargo, en el siglo 21 esta condición dificulta el ajuste a cambios 
en las relaciones familiares y la sociedad más ampliamente. Una consecuencia es 
la posición ambigua de los niños, entre el dominio público y el privado, lo que 
implica en tensiones y dilemas específicos. Dos cuestiones son significantes: la 
división de la responsabilidad sobre los niños entre padres e instituciones colectivas; 
y la búsqueda de padres y otros educadores - colegas incluidos - en encontrar un 
equilibrio entre control social externo y autocontrol en lo que concierne a la soci- 
ogénesis de la personalidad de niños. 
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La Sociologie de l'enfance dans dix pays: productions et futures 
directions 


Doris Bühler-Niederberger 


Cet article est basé sur des rapports faisant l’&tat de la question sur la 
sociologie de l’enfance en Australie, au Brésil, en Finlande, en France, en 
Allemagne, en Italie, aux Pays-Bas, en Roumanie, en Angleterre et aux Etats- 
Unis. La recherche sociologique intensive sur les enfants a une tradition assez 
courte, mais elle est devenue une contribution importante à l'analyse de la 
société. Elle peut servir de radiographie, de lentille grossissante ou juste 
donner des prises suppl&mentaires pour l’analyse des processus socıaux. La 
juxtaposition des rapports met en &vidence la dependance de la recherche 
sociologique avec son arriére-fond social: bien que la recherche sociologique 
alt toujours été orientée internationalement, nous trouvons des approches et 
des thémes différents, et une attention différente au sujet dans les différents 
pays. Pour à peu près tous les pays de toute manière, un manque de transfert 
de la recherche sociologique sur les enfants dans les domaines principaux de 
la sociologie existe encore. Des recommandations pour une recherche future 


sont développées. 
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Sociología de la infancia en diez países; producción y direcciones 
futuras 


Doris Búhler-Niederberger 


Este artículo se basa en informes sobre el estado del arte de la sociología de la 
infancia en Australia, Brasil, Finlandia, Francia, Alemania, Italia, Holanda, Rumania, 
Reino Unido y Estados Unidos. La investigación sociológica intensiva sobre infan- 
cia tiene una tradición relativamente corta, pero se ha convertido en una con- 
tribución importante para el análisis de la sociedad. Puede servir como una 
radiografía, una lente de aumento, o apenas suministrar informaciones adicion- 
ales al análisis de procesos sociales. La yuxtaposición de los informes apunta hacia 
la dependencia de la investigación sociológica al origen social: aunque la soci- 
ología de la infancia siempre haya sido internacionalmente orientada, encontra- 
mos temas y abordajes diferentes y una diferente atención dada a este tópico en 
diferentes países. Estas diferencias se remontan hasta las definiciones sociales de 
infancia en las respectivas sociedades. Sin embargo, en casi todos los países per- 
manece la falta de transferencia de la investigación sociológica sobre infancia 
hacia los dominios centrales de la sociología. Se desarrollan algunas recomenda- 
ciones para el desarrollo de investigaciones futuras. 
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abstract: Chas Critcher has recently conceptualized moral panic as a heuristic 
device, or ‘ideal type’. While he argues that one still has to look beyond the heu- 
ristic, despite a few exceptional studies there has been little utilization of recent 
developments in social theory in order to look ‘beyond moral panic’. Explicating 
two current critical contributions — the first, drawing from the sociologies of gov- 
ernance and risk; the second, from the process/figurational sociology of Norbert 
Elias — this article highlights the necessity for the continuous theoretical develop- 
ment of the moral panic concept and illustrates how such development is essential 
to overcome some of the substantial problems with moral panic research: norma- 
tivity, temporality and (un)intentionality. 


keywords: Norbert Elias + governance + moral panic + risk + social theory 


Introduction 


A condition, episode, person or group of persons emerges to become 
defined as a threat to societal values and interests; its nature is presented in 
a stylized and stereotypical fashion by the mass media; the moral barri- 
cades are manned by editors, bishops, politicians and other right-thinking 
people; socially accredited experts pronounce their diagnoses and solu- 
tions; ways of coping are evolved or (more often) resorted to; the condition 
then disappears, submerges or deteriorates and becomes more visible 
(Cohen, 1972: 1). 
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“Moral panic’ is a sociological concept that seeks to explain a particular 
type of overreaction to a perceived social problem. Developed in the 
turbulent political and intellectual context of the late 1960s, its principal 
aim was to expose the processes involved in creating concern about a 
social problem; concern that bore little relationship to the reality of the 
problem, but nevertheless provided the basis for a shift in social or legal 
codes. The concept has since enjoyed a great deal of analytical purchase, 
circumscribing it to be one of the few sociological ideas that have with- 
stood the test of time (see Innes, 2005). However, much of its application 
has relied upon ritually reproducing the ‘stages’ implied in the now can- 
onized opening paragraph of Stanley Cohen’s (1972) seminal study, Folk 
Devils and Moral Panics (Critcher, 2006: 10; see also Young, 2009). 

As a result, as Miller and Kitzinger (1998: 221) observe, moral panic has 
been ‘applied to everything from single mothers to working mothers, 
from guns to Ecstasy, and from pornography on the Internet to the dan- 
gers of state censorship’. It has assumed, in other words, an extraordinary 
sense of transferability, and one whereupon many of Cohen’s original 
complexities and equivocations are discarded (Innes, 2005: 108). When we 
add to this the adoption of the term ‘moral panic’ by the media and the 
almost casual reference with which journalists have come to use it to 
describe and predict many different forms and scales of social reaction 
(see Hier, 2002a; Jewkes, 2004; Thompson, 1998), the observation that the 
‘panic’ concept is an elastic one and ‘lacks any precise theoretical ground- 
ing’ (Munice, 1987: 45) may be described as astute. And it is one reflected 
and indeed reinforced by the reserve with which social theory has engaged 
with the concept in recent times (see Critcher, 2006: 20; Jewkes, 2004: 65). 
Accordingly, within the panic literature a call is repeated to look ‘beyond’ 
moral panic; to incorporate developments in social theory (such as Beck’s 
“risk society’ and Foucault's ‘discursive formations’, see Critcher, 2003; 
Thompson, 1998) and go further than recent ‘revisionist’ efforts (de 
Young, 2004; McRobbie, 1994a; McRobbie and Thornton, 1995), which still 
remain tied to the inherent ‘reliance on cognitive, behavioral, and norma- 
tive measurement criteria’ (Hier, 2008: 180) that have been present since 
Cohen’s initial development of the concept. 

Paradoxically, at the same time we can observe an impetus towards a 
defence of the concept as an abstraction, or ‘ideal type’, through which we 
might trace similarities between otherwise incongruent phenomena. For 
example, in Moral Panics and the Media (2003) Chas Critcher sets himself 
the task of testing this ‘model of a process’, to find ‘constancies in the model 
when applied to different examples’ (Critcher, 2003: 2; emphasis added). 
However, one suspects that he is rigorously testing so as to come up with 
the model (and, indeed, he adjusts Cohen’s processual formulae with just 
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one of Goode and Ben-Yehuda’s attributes; dismissing the latter ‘model’ 
as vague and problematic overall). It is our argument that such a defence 
merely serves to reinforce the premises upon which the ‘elastic’ assessment 
is founded. In this article, we wish to expound upon the first call (to go 
beyond moral panic as a heuristic device). 

We begin by introducing some of the central problems with the moral 
panic concept. We then critically discuss Sean Hier’s recent effort to 
‘rethink’ panic by way of integrating it with developments in the sociolo- 
gies of governance and of risk; Chas Critcher’s recent publications, partly 
in reaction to Hier’s conceptualization of moral panic, are then used to 
highlight some of the debates that exist within panic research. The final 
section of the article introduces the work of Norbert Elias and its applica- 
tion to the sociology of moral panic, suggesting that Elias’s theory of civi- 
lizing and decivilizing processes, and his approach to sociology in general, 
can provide the means not only to theoretically develop the moral panic 
concept, but also to address some of the more substantial challenges that 
plague the foundations of moral panic: normativity, temporality and (un) 
intentionality. 


Problems 


Normativity 

From its inception (Cohen, 1972; Young, 1971), the moral panic concept 
has been used as a form of social critique; where panics are characterized 
as social reactions that are ‘irrational’ and, therefore, innately misdirected. 
As Cohen himself observes, panic research has tended to focus on: 


-. cases where the moral outrage appears driven by conservative or reaction- 
ary forces .. . [where] the point [of research] was to expose social reaction not 
Just as over-reaction . . . [but also as] tendentious (that is, slanted in a particular 
ideological direction) and . . . as misplaced or displaced (that is, aimed — whether 
deliberately or thoughtlessly - at a target which was not the ‘real’ problem). 
(Cohen, 2002: xod) 


Indeed, in a recent article Chas Critcher (2009: 32) has argued that the 
‘Intellectual project [of moral panic research] is also a political one’; where 
the judgement about the validity of the reaction as compared with the reality 
of the problem is seen to be the fundamental aim of moral panic research. 

For Hier (2002a: 312), this ‘problem’ of normativity explains why moral 
panic has been (and continues to be) seemingly unappealing to recent 
developments in social theory; in particular, to the literature on moral 
regulation (for example, Hunt, 1999; Moore and Valverde, 2000). In reac- 
tion to such criticisms, Critcher argues: 
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T . moral panic analysis 1s ultimately based on the view that social science has 
as ane of its core functions an ability to assess the claims made about the status 
of a social problem or deviant group. This is never easy and always challenging 
but should not be abandoned. (Critcher, 2008: 1141) 


However, it is our argument that this approach to panic research — where 
the whole point is to expose and to liberate — presupposes that the reaction 
under investigation is inherently misguided (as is evident with Cohen's 
discussion of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ panics; see Cohen, 2002: »0d-x.xv). But 
this is not to say that moral panic research cannot be informative in that 
sense, as we discuss later when examining the application of Elias to panic 
research. Whatever one’s motive behind panic research, it is evident that 
this is a problem with regards to the continual theoretical development of 
the concept. 


Temporallty 

Moral panics are typically conceptualized as temporary, short-term 
episodes. With the exception of a few (e.g. Hall et al, 1978; Jenkins, 1998), 
most panic studies are ‘present-centred’; that is, they do not take account 
of the historically structured processes that feed into the panic.* Yet per- 
haps part of the focus on the ‘event’, in isolation, is related to our first 
problem: normativity. Here, the desire to debunk the reaction — to prove 
that it is ‘misplaced’, ‘displaced’ and ‘tendentious’ — may have contrib- 
uted to a lessened inclination to look beyond the current episode. This is 
rather ironic considering that the criterion of disproportionality necessar- 
ily depends on a degree of a historical measure (for example, crime rates 
are down while fear of crime is up). However, Cohen’s emphasis on the 
reactive processes and the prediction that such processes would repeat- 
edly reappear, in disparate times and spaces, does offer a sense of time- 
lessness to panic, and a logic of transference across issues and events. This 
was unquestionably a key motivation behind both Hall et al’s (1978) 
extension of the concept into a Marxist sociology, and Goode and Ben- 
Yehuda’s (1994) revision of the concept subsequent to an examination of 
an array of case studies across time and space. Indeed, Goode and Ben- 
Yehuda point to an extended time-frame for analysis: 


. .. panics are not like fads, trivial in nature and inconsequential in their impact, 
they do not come and go, vanishing, as it were, without a trace. Even those that 
seem to end without impact often leave informal traces that prepare us for later 
panics. A close examination of the impact of panics forces us to take a more 
long-range view of things, to look at panics as social process rather than as 
separate, discrete, time-bound events. Moral panics are a crucial element of the 
fabric of social change. They are not marginal, exotic, trivial phenomena, but 
one key by which we can unlock the mysteries of social life. (Goode and Ben- 
Yehuda, 1994: 229) 
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Despite the fact that these authors also attend to the oft-neglected aspect 
of moral panic — why panics come to an end, identifying that it is often 
with a repressive (though largely symbolic) change in law, which serves 
as an indication that something has been done to mitigate the behaviour in 
question (see also Critcher, 2003) - it is clear that their focus of study is in 
one direction: on the impact, or aftermath, of a panic and not on why, or 
how, it was produced (see Critcher, 2003: 26). This becomes problematic, 
for how can one determine the impact of a panic if one does not examine 
how the social problem in question may have been developing long-term 
prior to the panic? It is in this regard that Hier alerts us to Durkheim’s 
warning: placing focus upon functional explanations may mean causal 
explanations are overlooked; a warning Hier notes as an irony to heed, 
given that it is a Durkheimian foundation from which a moral panic epis- 
temology is derived (Hier, 2002a: 314). 


(Un) intentionality 

A third problem of analyses of moral panic is the variation in accounts 
relating to responsibility. Cohen’s (1972) moral panic, for example, is 
understood largely as an unintended and unanticipated development, but 
with a particular emphasis on the role of the media in reinforcing a sense 
of expectancy and in giving shape to rumour and ambiguous situations. 
On the other hand, Hall et al.’s (1978) assessment of the mugging phenom- 
enon revealed a strategic panic employed by elites to orchestrate hegemony 
and divert attention from a systemic (capitalist) crisis. In their analysis, the 
‘mugging’ label and the actions of the control culture preceded the folk 
devils and the ‘incidents’; a sequence of intervention revealing deviant 
action therein making for social reaction, this in an effort to redirect social 
anxieties generated by the economic recession of the early 1970s. 

Goode and Ben-Yehuda (1994) constructed the problem as a question 
of intentional actions vs unintentional developments. Interested in the 
dimensions of motive and responsibility, these scholars distinguish 
between grassroots, interest group and elite-engineered panics. The first 
model, the grassroots panic, suggests that while concern may manifest 
within other sectors such as the media or among political bodies, it is the 
deeply felt attitudes and sentiments of a broad area of lay society that 
respond in the first instance. The second model, the interest group panic, 
suggests the reaction as an outcome (intended or not) of efforts on behalf 
of particular interest groups and moral entrepreneurs who work to bring 
attention to a specific moral ‘evil’. The latter model, the elite-engineered 
panic, is the conscious and deliberate result of propaganda campaigns 
designed to avoid a genuine solution to a real structural problem whose 
presentation would undermine elite interests. Goode and Ben-Yehuda 
(1994: 134, 143) further suggest that all three are to be seen as ‘ideal types’ 
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that, when applied, will illustrate different aspects of a panic. Therefore, 
it is important not to reduce panic to one or another; for example, the 
grassroots model is naive in isolation as it cannot account for how raw 
concerns are intensified and mobilized (that is, unintentional ‘anxieties’ 
require intentional “directing”). However, despite Goode and Ben-Yehuda’s 
assertions, one of the problems with such ideal types is that they can lead 
to the reduction of the complexity of panics to a ‘type’, as has been the 
case, for example, with the classification of Hall et al’s analysis as an 
‘elite-engineered’ (intentional) panic, and Cohen’s analysis as an ‘interest 
group’ (unintentional) panic. 

More recent assessments argue for a fuller appreciation of the plurality 
of reactions accompanying moral assertions (see de Young, 2004; Hier, 
2002b; McRobbie, 1994a, 1994b; McRobbie and Thornton, 1995). These 
critical contributions are especially concerned with illustrating the resist- 
ance efforts and gains made against primary definitions and dominant 
claims, which demonstrate how the expansion of ‘new moral minorities’ 
serves not only as the contemporary oppositional political voice (as the 
distinction between the left and the right becomes almost indistinguish- 
able), but also provides both the vehicle and the support networks 
through which folk devils can ‘fight back’. What is more, the pessimism 
of the moral panic concept (the elite model especially) cannot imagine 
that the victims (folk devils) may celebrate this status as a right of genera- 
tional passage, or that panic may be employed by various marketing 
outlets as ‘priceless PR campaigns’ (McRobbie and Thornton, 1995: 565). 
However, while these arguments complicate the empirical bases upon 
which the foundational models stand, they fall short of reconstructing 
alternate means of explanation and theorization (see Hier, 2008). As such, 
our concept remains a heuristic one. 


Rethinking Panic 


We turn now to discussing two of the recent proposals for how we might 
‘reconstruct’ panic with a view to both re-engage with social theory and 
address these core problems. 


Sean Hier: Risk and Regulation 

Drawing from the sociologies of governance and of risk, Hier (2002a, 
2008) argues we might view moral panics as volatile manifestations of the 
ongoing project of moral regulation, where we imagine the ‘moral’ as 
dispositions and practices that are constituted and naturalized through a 
process of a calling to employ practices of ‘care for the self’. Motivated by 
the difficulty to identify the point at which a reaction becomes ‘irrational’ 
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(particularly when this is ascribed to collective behaviour), and contrary 
to the common utilization of panic as an ‘ideology’ or set of ideas that are 
imputed to serve as the foundation for collective behaviour (exemplified 
by the oft conflation of media attention with public hysteria), Hier prob- 
lematizes the relation between the production of meaning and the func- 
tion these meanings extend to. This is a critical conception of ideology, 
where placing emphasis on the content of particular configurations of 
discourse (that seek to resonate with the wider community) enables us to 
then examine the cause of social facts (Hier, 2002a). 

Hier (2002a, 2008) contends that, under a neoliberal means of gover- 
nance, regulatory processes have found expression through proxies of 
risk, harm and personal responsibility: we are now asked to engage in 
responsible forms of personal risk management; a call to self-conduct 
which sits in a dialectical position to a collective subject position of ‘harm- 
ful others’. Hier (2008) offers the example of the discourses which call us 
(individually) to drink responsibly and how these are in tension with (and 
yet rely on) the discourses which represent the collective harm of the drunk 
driver. In other words, I will (it is my moral calling to) manage my drinking 
so as not to become the ‘risky’ other (harmful to the wider group), and to 
manage my activities to avoid becoming subject to such harm. I know of 
these duties only through the ethereal presence of the drunk driver. 

However, the road upon which regulation travels is not always smooth 
as moral callings are not always heeded (or seen not to be heeded). At 
these conjunctions the abstract subject position is filled by identifiable 
person/s and the threat becomes more specific; he/she/they and it 
are then responded to through defensive (coercive) activities on behalf of 
the wider group. It is now a collective discourse of risk management 
which sits against an immediate and personalized dimension of harm; 
that is, the everyday dialectic (of individual risk management against the 
collective dimension of harm) is momentarily reversed. For Hier (2002a, 
2008), these moments are our episodes of moral panic. But, critically, they 
are not to be seen as exceptional. He is at pains to note that the unwritten 
code of conduct we allude to as moral is a flexible and contested one; 
dependent upon a constellation of agents (not merely the state), where the 
moral code operates through multiple configurations of risk and respon- 
sibility that are bound by neither time nor space. Thus, ‘moralization’ is 
conceptualized as a recurrent sequence of attempts to negotiate social life; 
a temporary ‘crisis’ of the ‘code’ (moral panic) is therefore far more rou- 
tine than extraordinary. 

In this way, Hier’s conceptualization particularly attends to the atypical 
nature of panics (irrationality), while also lessening the tension between 
structure (Hall et al.) and agency (Cohen) as he allows for the trajectory to 
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commence upon, and be influenced by, one or a number of regulatory 
sources.* Moreover, his emphasis upon how individuals become subjects 
in a collective reaction allows his analysis of moral panic to divorce itself 
from a relying upon a pejorative judgement. 


Normativity, Temporallty and the Political Project of Moral Panic: 
A problem with Hier’s (2002a, 2008) argument, at least in terms of develop- 
ing moral panic ‘beyond the heuristic’, is that his location of the volatile 
nature of moral panic within the wider field of moral regulatory processes 
that are common, general and less than fantastic may simply permit it to be 
further transferable across time and space. Indeed, Critcher (2009: 24) 
responds that, while Hier’s work is potentially innovative, there is a risk of 
‘encompassing potentially any topic within its remit’ (emphasis added), and 
thus better specification of the scope of moral regulation is needed where- 
upon we may clarify the boundaries between those issues that are merely 
dissident of regulatory discourses, and those that are more likely to erupt 
into full-blown panics.” 

On the other hand, Critcher (2009: 27-32) argues that whether or not an 
issue can be defined as evil (and therefore is liable to become a moral 
panic) ultimately depends on whether it ‘intrinsically lends itself to the 
definition’ (say, it threatens the innocence of children) and on its ‘intangi- 
ble resonance’ within the society in which it presents (say, where the 
protection of the innocent child is paramount). This would not only 
demand that the panic analyst is one who is located, situated and therefore 
culturally qualified to bestow an opinion on the appropriateness of the 
response to the event or issue in question, but would, in turn, assume that 
there is a vested interest in debunking the anticipated reaction (see Jenkins, 
2009). What is more, a culturally situated argument eliminates the need to 
examine wider social and historical processes behind an issue’s presenta- 
tion simply by virtue of that qualification. We are thus reduced to, once 
again, making a normative assessment about a temporal problem. 

What we may have is a danger of slipping into a divide of sorts, between 
panic assessments that are issue dependent (that is, those that seek to 
question a reaction to a particular issue or event, and are thus necessarily 
normative), and those that are concept focused (that is, assessments that 
are more committed to reformulating the model of moral panic, and thus 
begin from a relatively more ‘objective’ location). At this point in the 
debate, it appears that the connections to social theory are more viable 
from the latter. Hier’s work for example (at this stage), does not allow space 
for social critique; he explicitly states that there should be no ‘right/wrong’ 
judgement made at all (see Greenberg and Hier, 2001: 580). But do we 
need to consider our research in such either/or terms? Can our assessments 
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be relatively non-normative, while at the same time allow for the possibility 
of a political aspect to research? An alternative, though related, approach 
to moral panic, one that may help to surmount this potential divide, can 
be found in the application of Norbert Elias’s theory of civilizing and 
decivilizing processes. 


Norbert Elfas and Moral Panic 
Before we examine how the figurational approach of Norbert Elias may 
address the problems highlighted above, let us first outline how Elias’s 
theory of civilizing and decivilizing processes can be applied to moral panic. 
Elias's famous study, The Civilizing Process (2000 [1939]), explored the 
interrelationship between long-term changes in standards of behaviour 
and processes of state formation. He illustrated how the internal pacifica- 
tion of territories, with increasing central ‘state’ monopolization over the 
means of violence and taxation, in combination with increasing interde- 
pendence (from growing populations and increasing division of labour), 
exerted pressures towards changes in behaviour. In his examination of 
Western Europe from the Middle Ages, Elias identified long-term trends 
(with short-term fluctuations) towards increasing self-restraint, foresight 
and mutual identification, along with decreasing cruelty towards others 
(Elias, 2000). In other works, he also examined changes in modes of knowl- 
edge, with an identifiable long-term shift towards increasingly ‘reality- 
congruent’ (as opposed to magico-mythical) knowledge (Elias, 2007). 
However, in his writing on civilizing processes, Elias argued that the 
process is neither unilinear nor inevitable: civilizing and decivilizing 
trends occur alongside one another, it is just a question of which trends 
come to dominate (Fletcher, 1997: 83; see also Elias, 1996). While deciviliz- 
ing trends may be described as reversals of different part-processes within 
the process of civilization, decivilizing processes are not necessarily com- 
plete reversions (see Mennell, 1990; Pratt, 2005). It is this typology that has 
been used to apply Elias to moral panics; where panics are conceptualized 
as short-term, partial decivilizing processes that occur within (and partly 
as a result of) civilizing processes. 


Moral Panics as Decivilizing Processes: Examining the processes that 
occur during a moral panic, Rohloff (2008) provides us with a direct com- 
` parison between Stephen Mennell's (1990) possible symptoms of decivi- 
lizing processes, on the one hand, and possible symptoms/outcomes of 
moral panics (Cohen, 2002; Goode and Ben-Yehuda, 1994), on the other. 
While decivilizing processes are described by Jonathan Fletcher (1997) as 
likely to occur where there is an actual increase in levels of danger (and an 
increase in the incalculability of danger), along with a decrease in the state’s 
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monopolization of the means of violence, with moral panics there need 
only be a perceived” increase in danger, with a perceived failure of the state 
to reduce those dangers. Elias (2000: 532) describes how “the armour of 
civilized conduct would crumble very rapidly if, through a change in 
society, the degree of insecurity that existed earlier were to break in upon 
us again, and if danger became as incalculable as it once was”. And so, 
during moral panics, ‘civilized’ conduct may be affected. Here, we may 
witness a decrease in mutual identification between the “folk devils” and 
the ‘rest of us’, with a corresponding increase in cruelty and the potential 
for the re-emergence of violence into the public sphere. For example, pan- 
ics over paedophiles have witnessed both the resurgence of vigilante 
movements (Critcher, 2002; Pratt, 2002a) and the (re)introduction of laws 
that would, at other times under other conditions, be viewed as “uncivi- 
lized’ (see Pratt, 2002b, 2005). During such times of crisis (moral panics), 
we may also witness changes in modes of knowledge: a shift from increas- 
ing levels of detachment towards increasing levels of involvement, with a 
corresponding increasing susceptibility to “wish fantasies’ about means to 
alleviate the “crisis”. 


Short-Term Panics and Long-Term Processes: While this provides us 
with an overview of the decivilizing trends that may occur during a moral 
panic in the short-term, we can also examine how wider, long-term, social 
processes affect the development of moral panics. Rather than merely 
applying decivilizing symptoms to a moral panic and determining that 
moral panics are indeed episodes of decivilization (much the same way as 
one might apply a heuristic moral panic model and term that a particular 
phenomenon qualifies as a moral panic), the application of Elias to moral 
panics goes further than this. 

Firstly, as mentioned earlier, moral panics occur partly as the outcome 
of civilizing processes — where processes of civilization contribute to 
decivilization. One example is the long-term civilization trend towards 
increased specialization and ‘expertization’ of knowledge (that is, increased 
division of labour). This process, along with the technicization of the dis- 
semination of knowledge, has increasingly enabled the exaggeration and 
distortion of events (Cohen, 2002; Goode and Ben-Yehuda, 1994), as well 
as the deamplification of events (Murphy et al., 1988). These processes — 
along with the increasing democratization of knowledge, which allows 
counterclaims to be voiced and heard - further contribute to the incalcu- 
lability of danger. 

Second, to attend to the problem of temporality with specific empirical 
examples, we can then explore how the specific panic (or panics) are affected 
by wider social processes specific to the given example under investigation 
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(for the beginnings of such a suggested analysis, see Rohloff, 2010). The 
following questions could be asked of the relationship of short-term 
panics and long-term processes: how do particular social problems come 
to be defined as such, and develop into moral panics; how do | 
groups of people come to be the foci of processes of ‘disidentification’?’ 
As well as tracing the long-term development of changes in understand- 
ings about, and regulation of, a particular social problem (for example, 
child abuse, drugs), perhaps a further avenue for exploration could be to 
trace the changes in relative power-ratios between groups (including 
established—outsider relations; see Elias and Scotson, 2008) and how this 
affects the development of moral panics, including exploring the different 
types of campaigns that accompany panics; that is, the degree to which 
the campaigns are exclusionary or inclusionary of the ‘outsiders’ (see 
Rohloff, 2008). 

By exploring the relationship between short-term panics (including 
intentional campaigns to bring about changes in behaviour) and wider, 
unplanned social processes, we can also attend to the problem of (un)inten- 
tionality. The historical element of a figurational approach to moral panic 
research could also include exploring changing power relations (see Elias, 
1978: Ch. 3) and how these affect the development of moral panics. Elias 
argues that processes of civilization included long-term trends towards 
increasing functional democratization: with increased differentiation and 
interdependence, power-ratios tend to become more even. We can witness 
this within moral panic research, where, as McRobbie and Thornton 


(1995) argue, some folk devils are (generally) not as marginalized as they 
once were (see also Rohloff, 2008; Ungar, 2001). 


Involvement and Detachment: Retaining (the Potentlal of) the 
‘Political Project: Having outlined how the application of Elias can be 
used to address the problems of temporality and (un)intentionality in 
moral panic research, we now return to the problem of normativity. To 
reiterate, how can we attend to the charge of normativity in moral panic 
research, while still allowing space for the ‘political project’? 

Elias was very critical of the intrusion of what he termed ‘heteronomus 
valuations’, into the social sciences especially. But instead of attempting 
the impossible task of ‘value neutral’ sociology, Elias used alternative terms 
and reformulated the problem as one of a balance between ‘involvement’ 
and ‘detachment’ (Elias, 2007; see also Kilminster, 2007; Mennell, 1998: 
160, Figure 4), where research should be characterized by relatively 
greater levels of detachment. 

Following Elias, a figurational approach, where ‘the sociologist- 
as-participant [increasingly involved] must be able to stand back and 
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become the sociologist-as-observer-and-interpreter [increasingly detached]’ 
(Maguire, 1988: 190; see also Bloyce, 2004; Elias, 1978), is viewed as being 
more conducive to increasing the ‘reality congruence’ (and decreasing the 
‘fantasy content’) of knowledge. To achieve this (relative) detachment, 
Eric Dunning (1992: 252-4) argues that figurationalists should: 
... explore connections and regularities, structures and processes for their own 
sake. By attempting as dispassionately as possible to contribute to knowledge 
rather than to help in the achievement of some short-term goal, you will 
increase your chances of avoiding bias as result of personal interests or because 
of your membership of or identification with a particular group or groups. 
(Dunning, 1992: 253)? 
With the example of moral panic, we can see how the short-term goal of 
highlighting disproportionality, and, thus, ‘proving’ that the panic was 
‘tendentious’ and ‘misplaced’ or ‘displaced’, may have contributed to a 
more involved and less detached analysis and, consequently, closed 
researchers to the possibility that panics may be more than merely ‘bad’, 
‘irrational’, short-term aberrations. Indeed, Garland (2008) notes how the 
founders of moral panic (Cohen, Young), carrying out their research in the 
1960s, were ‘often culturally closer to deviants than to their controllers’ 
(Garland, 2008: 19). This involvement, perhaps necessary for the initial 
development of the moral panic concept, was not accompanied (to the 
same degree) with a corresponding ‘stepping back’ and seeing panic from 
different perspectives. 

As Dunning (1992: 252) explains, this process of stepping back involves 
'[locating] the objects of your research historically and in the wider sys- 
tem of social interdependencies in which they are embedded. Simply try- 
ing to do this will force you into greater detachment.’ And so we begin to 
see how the two problems of normativity and temporality are connected: 
perhaps the inherent normativity of moral panic has been exacerbated by 
the lack of long-term historical research on moral panic; of the situating of 
panics within long-term processes. 

It is our argument that much conceptualizing of moral panic retains the 
assumption that the ‘reaction’ to a ‘problem’ is viewed as unwarranted. 
However, until one has researched any given ‘panic’, one cannot be sure 
of the ‘appropriateness’ of the reaction. Thus, the political project of moral 
panic must come after the research (if warranted), so as to ensure a less- 
ened affect of one’s own biases intruding into the research. That is, once 
the sociologists have carried out their research in a relatively detached 
manner, they can then use that knowledge garnered from the research to 
inform action towards whatever ‘problem’ they have been studying. 
However, as Elias and others have argued, this process has to be one step 
removed from the research (see also Quilley and Loyal, 2005). 
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This is not to say that Elias is the way to overcome the problems as 
outimed. Rather, we are arguing that the theories and conceptual tools pro- 
vided by Elias (and subsequently developed by others) are one way to attempt 
this. Furthermore, this example illustrates the potential theoretical- 
conceptual development that accompanies looking ‘beyond moral panic’. 


Conclusion: Beyond the Heuristic 


For some, the flexibility of a loosely defined concept is valuable in acknowl- 
edging and conceptualizing like phenomena under complex and changing 
social conditions (Brown, 2005; Critcher, 2003; Thompson, 1998). For others, 
the persistent problems within ‘moral panic’ research demonstrate a need 
to incorporate and/or align the heuristic device in and with social theory. 

In this article, we have looked at two ways in which this is currently 
being realized: Hier’s (2002a, 2008) conceptualization of moral panic as 
volatile episodes within long-term projects of moral regulation; and 
Rohloff’s (2008, 2010) conceptualization of panic as short-term deciviliz- 
ing processes within long-term civilizing processes. Both approaches, as 
we have discussed, go some way to overcome the problems of normativity, 
temporality and (un)intentionality that have persisted in panic research. 

However, we would argue that this conjectural task must also be 
approached with some delicacy, whereupon we can protect (but not be 
restrained by) the political underpinnings of the traditional moral panic 
project at the same time as we seek to imagine how the model can be con- 
nected to theory. This is crucial to avoid the prospect of a division into 
issue-dependent ‘cases’ and concept-focused assessments. Thus far, we 
have averred, it is Elias’s figurational sociology that is most concomitant 
to such a route. 

Further empirical research is critically needed; research that aims to 
strike a balance between theoretical development and empirical investiga- 
tion — where theory informs empirical investigation and that investigation, 
in turn, informs theoretical development. As Elias (1956: 241) aptly puts it 
‘an uninterrupted two-way traffic between two layers of knowledge: that of 
general idea, theories or models and that of observations and perceptions 
of specific events’. In this way we may move beyond the ritualistic applica- 
tion of Cohen’s ‘stages’ and develop moral panic, whereupon we can 
inform, and continue to be informed by, movements and developments in 
social theory. 
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1: 


Though the distinction between Cohen’s (1972) study of reactive and interactive 
phenomena and Goode and Ben-Yehuda’s (1994) approach in terms of social 
constructionism and collective behaviour is usually clear, Critcher (2003) concep- 
tualizes the former as a model of processes; the latter as a model of identifiable 
criteria (attributes: concern, hostility, consensus, disproportionality and volatility). 
Cohen’s (2002) defence is that although panics may be initiated (and sustained) 
by wider political and social forces, this does not mean that they do not have 
their own internal trajectories that can be the matter for study, and, further, that 


a panic by definition is temporary and spasmodic, especially if we are taking into 
particular account media formats and cycles (a view echoed by Critcher, 2003) 


. This is not to say that ‘interest group’ panics do not entail intentional actions. 


Rather, the panic is regarded as an unintentional outcome of intentional crusades. 
In this way, he indirectly recognizes Goode and Ben-Yehuda’s (1994) grass- 
roots, interest group and elite models of panic. 


. Critcher (2008) suggests a dimensional categorization based upon how an issue is 


discursively constructed; as a threat to basic values (the moral order dimension), 
the extent to which there is a proposed solution (the social order dimension) 
and the regulation of others insofar as it requires the ethical formation of the 
self (the governmentality dimension). Those issues that score high on the first 
two (child sexual abuse, violent crime, asylum seeking) are potential panics; 
issues such as smoking, obesity and sexually transmitted diseases score high 
only on the third, and as such are not likely to generate the same language of 
evil; their perpetrators are less subject to the same degree of social expulsion. 


. Following Ungar, Hier and other critics, we would argue that this is not to say 


that the concept of moral panic necessitates a disproportionate reaction to a 
perceived social problem. 


. Indeed, Critcher (2009: 24) argues that this is the challenge for new empirical 


works; to consider which groups/individuals are identified as the source of 
harm — when, and why. 


. Exploring ‘as dispassionately as possible’ through a ‘detour via detachment’ 


should not be confused with ‘emotionless rationality’. Rather, the aim is for 
‘passion’ associated with ‘heteronomous evaluations’ to be replaced (though 
never absolutely) with increasingly controlled ‘passion’ associated with the 
pursuit of a more reality congruent knowledge (Kilminster, 2007: 121-3). 
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abstract: This article critically considers Michael Burawoy’s ‘public sociology for 
human rights’ through the lens of Timothy W. Luke’s ‘rites of rule’. The author 
argues that, while admirable in its stated aim, public sociology for human rights 
neglects to reveal its roots in governmentality and thus does not recognize the 
empirical practice of human rights within cosmopolitan global governance as a shift 
to consolidated contragovernmentality. The author concludes that public sociology 
for human rights as it is currently framed stabilizes the practice of human rights as 
rites of rule in an attempt to stabilize knowledge and the relations that it orders. 


keywords: contragovernmentality + cosmopolitanism + development + governance 
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Introduction 


Advocates of public sociology have much to say about human rights, but 
say curiously little about the power/knowledge relationship in which 
they are embedded. Michael Burawoy's (2006) recent campaign in the 
edited volume Public Sociologies Reader in favour of “a public sociology for 
human rights’, conducted with his interlocutors as a narrative of cosmo- 
politan global governance, places an emphasis on the intersection between 
public sociology, human rights, non-governmental organizations (NGOs), 
the state and professionalized knowledge (Beck, 2005a; Burawoy, 2006; 
Delanty, 2006; Pubantz and Moore, 2006). However, absent from this cru- 
sade is recognition of how this regime governs through the transfer of 
productive knowledge. Public sociology for human rights as it is con- 
ceived by Burawoy fails to problematize the cosmopolitan human rights 
regime, which, in practice, often is an authoritarian and hierarchical regime 
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of power, where power is conceived of as the manifestation of the practice 
of instrumental knowledge (Foucault, 1980, 1991, 1995, 2002; Horkheimer 
and Adorno, 1989). 

In this article, I argue that the ‘rites of rule’ (Luke, 1996) imposed by the 
regime of knowledge, right(s) and the capitalist state-NGO-knowledge- 
rite regime advocated by Burawoy stabilizes the present as a rite of pas- 
sage according to the narrative of development. My argument is structured 
in four parts. First, I begin by demonstrating how the narrative of public 
sociology for human rights stabilizes unquestioningly the legitimacy of 
cosmopolitan global governance. Second, I argue that, while admirable in 
its stated aim, this framing of public sociology for human rights neglects 
to reveal its roots in governmentality and thus does not recognize the 
empirical practice of human rights as consolidated contragovernmental- 
ity, which in turn facilitates the legitimacy of the development. Third, I 
demonstrate that public sociology’s participation in the human rights 
regime, as it is advocated by Burawoy, conflates human rights and market 
rights through the narrative of development as a rite of passage. Finally, I 
demonstrate how public sociology for human rights stabilizes the practice 
of human rights as rites of rule, which subjugates rights (entitlement) to 
right (correct) in an attempt to stabilize a new logic of ruling. 


‘Public Soclology for Human Rights’ as 
Cosmopolitan Global Governance 


I fully support the ideal of universal human well-being. It is for this rea- 
son that J am critical of the practice of public sociology for human rights 
as it is currently framed as cosmopolitan global governance, which is, in 
practice, a regime often dedicated to universal capitalist development/ 
exploitation, as though profit and environmental degradation are the 
source rather than the denial of human well-being. Public sociology for 
human rights is first expressed by Michael Burawoy (2006) in the intro- 
duction to Public Sociologies Reader. Citing the aftermath of Hurricane 
Katrina and civil wars in Sudan, Rwanda, Afghanistan and Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Burawoy (2006) correctly points out that the world is full of 
atrocities; he then points out that The advantage of a human rights 
framework is its widespread appeal. Who, after all, can be against human 
rights?’ (Burawoy, 2006: 5). 

Burawoy is correct that human rights are highly marketable, no less for 
sociology than for Angelina Jolie, Bono, Coca-Cola, Starbucks and Oprah 
Winfrey. While no doubt there are genuine humanitarianisms and genu- 
ine humanitarians concerned with human rights, and Burawoy is cor- 
rect that they are appealing, there are also commodified and exploitative 
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humanitarianisms that impose upon everyday practice the very ontological 
and epistemological frameworks that are the basis for the denial of human 
rights. It is not the ideal of human rights as human well-being that needs 
evaluation, but the way in which human rights are practically situated as 
rites, or those rituals and practices that stabilize the necessity of the 
present. Like truth, rights are ‘a thing of this world’ (Foucault, 1980: 131). 

The theme of public sociology for human rights is buttressed in the 
Public Sociologies Reader by cosmopolitanism as it is articulated by 
Ulrich Beck (2005a, 2005b) and Gerard Delanty (2006) in their discussions 
of public sociology. Delanty argues that cosmopolitanism is ‘essential 
to public sociology’ (Delanty, 2006: 38), while Beck (2005a: 340) argues 
that public sociology is in ‘danger of reaching false conclusions from nation- 
state premises’, which is an extension of his call for a new cosmopolitan 
realism, which shares its ontology with the market: ‘the counter-power of 
global civil society is based on the figure of the political consumer . . . not 
buying certain products and therefore casting a vote against the politics 
of corporations . . . is completely free of risk’ (Beck, 2005b: 7). When con- 
sidering Burawoy’s public sociology for human rights we are thus involved 
in the legitimation of the so-called shift from government to governance; 
from the nation-state as the locus of legitimate power to networks of non- 
state actors as the locus of legitimate power. In his introduction to ‘a pub- 
lic sociology for human rights’, Burawoy (2006: 8) establishes a fictional 
distinction between the state, market and civil society, holding the state 
and the market responsible for the advance of neoliberalism while absolv- 
ing sociology of any epistemological stabilization because it supposedly 
belongs exclusively to civil society and keeps its distance from the state 
and the-market.? Burawoy has made a false distinction between the state, 
civil society and the market, while calling for cosmopolitan global gov- 
ernance, which collapses these distinctions altogether (Nickel, 2007). 

‘A public sociology for human rights’, as Burawoy has framed it, is a 
public sociology practised through NGOs and other voluntary associa- 
tions, which he refers to as collective self-organizations (Burawoy, 2006: 9). 
Of course, NGOs are not at all distinct from the state and the market, but 
often are dependent upon both for funding and legitimacy, if they are not 
completely co-opted as time once spent with human beings in need is 
increasingly spent with accountability forms and training in the means of 
right (Chandhoke, 2003; Hayden, 2002; INCITE!, 2007; Kamat, 2003). 
Describing civil society as Janus-faced’, Burawoy (2006: 10) notes such 
limitations: ‘INGOs] become the lubricant and contraceptive of third- 
wave marketization. Global civil society is Janus-faced — decisively 
shaped by and connected to the interests of nation-states and multilateral 
agencies even as it is also terrain for contesting those interests.’ Despite 
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his recognition of the limitations of the supposedly lubricating tendencies 
of civil society, a point recognized at least since Antonio Gramsci c. 1930, 
Burawoy 8 call is for a public sociology from the standpoint of civil soci- 
ety. Of course, civil society is constituted by the state and sovereignty (see 
Ehrenberg, 1999) and thus the idea of public sociology from the stand- 
point of civil society is already an argument on behalf of the state. 

To clarify, then, Burawoy is arguing for a public sociology for human rights 
operating from the standpoint of civil society, a space that he frames as being 
distinct from the state and the market and the unique purview of sociology, 
which is, in contraction to his previous (Burawoy, 2005a) division of labour 
for sociology, theorized as being independent from and in opposition to the 
state (and thus, we might assume, in opposition to his professional and pol 
icy sociologists). Burawoy’s own Janus-face results from his neglect of every 
critical theory of the state and civil society including and since Hegel. The 
periodization by which Burawoy (2006) discusses the state, market and neo- 
liberalism is derived from Karl Polanyi’s (1944) The Great Transformation, or 
commodification. Based on his reading of Polanyi, Burawoy names the 
present period ‘third wave marketization’. A closer reading of Polanyi would 
reveal that commodification and transformation are, at the least, partially the 
result of the politics of knowing; yet, Burawoy offers no explanation of power 
and epistemology in relationship to the state or the market. 

In his introduction to a ‘public sociology for human rights’ in opposition 
to the state and the market Burawoy (2007: 366) argues that ‘Sociology lives 
and dies with society. When society is threatened so is sociology. We can no 
longer rely on the state to contain the market and so sociologists have to 
forge their own connections to society, ie. to develop public sociology. We 
have to do more than passively serve society, but have to conserve and 
constitute society.’ Of course, sociology does not live and die with society; 
it frequently lives and dies with the state (Gouldner, 1970) and when the 
state devolves more governing functions to civil society, as it has done in 
the supposed shift from ‘government to governance’, then sociology typi- 
cally follows in order to stay ‘legitimate’ and maybe even edge political 
science and economics out of the monopoly over the governing game. 
Make no mistake: this is precisely the argument that Burawoy (2006: 17) 
makes when he blames political scientists and economists for the failures of 
modern life: “economists and political scientists who are largely responsible 
for ideologies justifying the collusion of market tyranny and state despot- 
ism’. “Conserving and constituting society’ is, of course, a governing activ- 
ity and by no means automatically a democratic one (Nickel, 2007); fascists 
also conserved and constituted society and thus it would seem that sociol- 
ogy is at least equally as guilty as ‘the economists and political scientists’. 
Burawoy (2006) then claims the territory known as ‘civil society’, which, he 
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argues, is best governed by sociology as the saviour/savoir. Nation-states 
have been reasserting civil society as the best possible space from which to 
govern since c. 1989; in his call for governing from the standpoint of civil 
society, Burawoy is at least 15 years behind the neoliberal brigade led by 
Fredric Hayek. Framing civil society as the sole space within which to 
achieve well-being fortifies the neoliberal state as it absorbs the supposedly 
bloated bureaucracy into its aura of democracy so that the state might 
appear leaner and more market-like in the interest of making the market 
and its anaemic rituals seem more robustly legitimate (see Luke, 1990). 

Despite this argument for a cosmopolitan public sociology in which 
sociology governs through civil society more legitimately than do the state 
and the market, Burawoy does not offer an explicit theory of the state 
except to reject the category of nation-state in favour of cosmopolitanism. 
The argument in general for public sociology as cosmopolitanism, draw- 
ing on Beck (2005a, 2005b), Delanty (2006) and Burawoy (2006), is that the 
state is now what Beck calls a ‘zombie category’ and thus we need a ‘new 
realism’ beyond the nation-state. However, public sociology for a cosmo- 
politanism regime of human rights merely replaces sovereignty as the 
study of power with human rights as the study of power, still neglecting 
the ‘techniques and tactics of domination’ (Foucault, 1980: 102). 

There is nothing particularly revolutionary about cosmopolitanism, 
which, though rejecting the nation-state, in practice still favours analysis 
of the juridicial and institutional over analysis of the practice of domina- 
tion through the rituals of rights. Given that Alvin Gouldner (1970) dem- 
onstrated that the growth of sociology was dependent upon the welfare 
state, it is not at all surprising to now learn that public sociology is 
dependent upon the growth of global cosmopolitan governance. The 
adaptability of sociology to the needs of state does not ensure human 
well-being and neither does the adaptability of sociology to the needs of 
global capital and its mythology of development. Although he claims to 
be critical of neoliberalism, Burawoy’s stance is based on an affirmative 
theory of the state/ governance that neglects the way in which knowledge 
functions to discipline human rights in concert with neoliberalism (Harvey, 
2005, 2006). Human rights, as we see later, are conflated with neoliberal- 
ism's view of human rights as development rights — a view as old as 
Enlightenment (Horkheimer and Adorno, 1989). 


From Governmentallty to Consolidated 
Contragovernmentallty 


The rise of cosmopolitan governance, network governance, global govern- 
ance and the general narrative of the supposedly radical transformation 
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upon which the human rights regime is practised is old news. The state 
has been ‘unbundling’ for decades (Luke, 1990, 1996, 2007). The idea that 
such an unbundling is in the service of human rights is certainly func- 
tional, but it is hardly transformative. In order to understand how public 
sociology for human rights as Burawoy has framed it can only result in 
the further subjugation of human rights to instrumentality, we first need 
to shift the discussion of public sociology in relationship to the state and 
rights away from Burawoy’s conceptual categories, which are based in 
acceptance of the myth of the boundary between the state, market and 
civil society and the auto-legitimacy of public sociology governing within 
a global cosmopolitan realism. 

Pace Burawoy, my stance on rights does not begin with a boundary 
between the state, the market and civil society and an equivalent boundary 
between political science, economics and sociology. I begin from an alterna- 
tive starting point in governmentality (Foucault, 1991) and the shift to what 
Luke (1996) has called contragovernmentality. In other words, I argue that 
the shift in the practice of the state on rights was not from sovereignty to 
cosmopolitanism or from the welfare state to neoliberalism or even from 
government to governance; the shift was from governmentality to con- 
tragovernmentality. From the perspective of governmentality, public sociol- 
ogy for human rights is governmentalized as the practice of human rights. 

To begin with, governmentality, as Foucault (1991: 102-3) originally 
theorized it, involved: 

. .. the ensemble formed by the institutions, procedures, analyses and reflec- 

tions, the calculations and tactics that allow the exercise of this very specific 

albeit complex form of power, which has as its target population, as its princi- 
pal form of knowledge . . . political economy, and its essential technical means 

. . . apparatuses of security ... [which] steadily led towards the pre-eminence 

over all other forms (sovereignty, discipline, etc.) of this type of power which 

may be termed government, resulting, on the one hand, in the formation of a 

whole series of specific governmental apparatuses, and on the other, in the 

development of a whole complex of savorrs. 


Governmentality is instructive in the case of the supposed shift from 
sovereignty-in-relationship-to-the-state to human-rights-in-relationship-to- 
global-civil-society because, according to Foucault (1991: 102), the mod- 
ern practice of government never involved only sovereignty, but was a 
‘triangle, sovereignty-discipline-government’. The focus on human 
rights as the basis for a public sociology opposed to the nation-state/ 
market thus neglects at least two angles of the triangle through which the 
management of the population is achieved. 

In an era of cosmopolitan global governance this triangle sovereignty- 
discipline-government gives way to human rights-discipline-governance 
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through the consolidation of what Luke (1996) named contragovernmentality. 
Contragovernmentality involved ‘decentered sovrans’, which became institu- 
tionalized as the very NGOs and collective organizations to whom Burawoy 
(2006) assigns the right to rule through the right rites, or practice, techniques 
and knowledge. These rites to manage the population have not changed; only 
the logic in the shift from sovereignty to rights as the basis of rule and the shift 
from government to governance as the territory of the apparatus 
which techniques and knowledge are practised has changed. Luke (1996: 492) 
explains that 
contragovernmentality rewrights” people as many different kinds of dena- 
Bona cd agents — believer, viewer, consumer, listener, gendered, racialized, 
reclassed, dialected, faithful, truthful, skillful, watchful — operating in new 
cultural and economic domains written against the state by nan-statal forces. 
Power, conflict, and struggle continue, but more often now at very amodern- 
ized sites, which are becoming de-territorialized, un-stated, contra-govern- 
mental spaces. 


In its 1996 context, contragovernmentality involved the dislocation of 
national governmentalities as strategies of ‘dissolution of territoriality 
and degradation of sovereignty’ (Lukes, 1996: 493). However, this dissolu- 
tion has now been reordered through the transfer of rites and consoli- 
dated through the logic of cosmopolitanism, by which denationalization 
is consolidated through a process that Luke (1990), with Paul Piccone 
(1978), earlier theorized as artificial negativity: 


Counter-bureaucratic bureaucracies become one of the paradoxical expressions 
of artificially generated negativity. The problem with this system-generated 
negativity is that, to the extent that it is itself bureaucratically sanctioned, A 
tends to become an extension of the very bureaucracy in need of control . . 
simply extends the bureaucratic logic it was meant to challenge and Be 
counter-productive. The organic negativity necessary to successfully sustain 
this challenge must develop outside the bureaucratic administrative frame- 
work. (Piccone, 1978: 48) 


By 2006, when Burawoy argues for public sociology for human rights, 
the origins of contragovernmentality have transformed from what may 
have originally been formations of organic resistance in 1996 as they have 
become bureaucratically sanctioned and consolidated within cosmopoli- 
tan governance, often through grant funding by national governments 
and the sovranty of sociological knowledge. 

Contragovernmentality, as theorized by Luke (1996), like governmen- 
tality, involves a complex of practices and knowledge, but, where legiti- 
macy was once assigned to government, it is now assigned to actors who 
havebeen legitimated within cosmopolitan global governance. Consolidated 
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contragovernmentality shares with cosmopolitanism the observation that 
sovereignty has been degraded as a legitimating idea: where sovereignty 
was once the locus of ‘legitimate’ power, the authority of government 
action, now human rights are the locus of ‘legitimate’ cosmopolitan power 
and governance as action. ‘Extra-legitimate’ power through rites, however, 
is not taken into account in either legitimating logic, both of which serve 
the same function: to forestall resistance to discipline through the stabili- 
zation of practice. This shift therefore is not reason for uncritical celebra- 
tion of a supposedly grand democratic transfer of rule from the nation-state 
to global civil society because rule always took place through rite and rite 
is still an ‘ensemble formed by the institutions, procedures, analyses and 
reflections, the calculations and tactics that allow the exercise of this very 
specific albeit complex form of power, which has as its target population, 
as its principal form of knowledge political economy, and its essential 
technical means apparatuses of security’ (Foucault, 1991: 102). 

To the extent that, as with the rise of governmentality, consolidated 
contragovernmentality achieves ‘security, territory, and population’ as 
truth production becomes institutionalized as techniques of practice 
(rites), what we have witnessed is the shift from sovereignty to human 
rights as a source of legitimation and a shift from government to govern- 
ance as a locus of practice. The ensemble of governmentality may have 
been disengaged from the legitimacy of sovereignty, but the ensemble of 
contragovernmentality practised through governance rather than govern- 
ment does not abandon the objective of power through knowledge (right) 
and apparatuses of security (rite). Liberal government-for-the-sovereign 
and cosmopolitan-governance-for-human-rights are both a means of 
ensuring ‘the emergence of population as datum, as a field of intervention 
and as an objective of governmental techniques, and the process which 
isolates the economy as a specific sector of reality’ (Foueault, 1991: 102). 
The objective of the rites of rule has not changed and neither have the 
techniques; only the population, which is now cosmopolitan, the econ- 
omy, which is global and also an object of development, and the legitimat- 
ing logic, which is now human rights (see Figure 1). 

Contragovernmentality, in this conception, territorializes based not on 
sovereignty, but based on human rights. Government shifts to govern- 
ance, the techniques of rule now fully legitimated in their panoptical for- 
mation (Foucault, 1995). Human rights work becomes ‘economically 
advantageous’ (Foucault, 1980: 101) and thus knowledge services the pro- 
duction of the practices of rite (modernity’s rituals of practice) on rights 
(entitlements) by those organizations that are right (correct) about human 
rights as they are determined by those who have the means to fund and 
discursively construct human rights practice. As with madness, human 
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Sovereignty Human nghts 
Discipline Government Dleciplme Govemance 
Governmentality Consolidated contragovernmentality 


Figure 1 The Shift from Governmentality to Consolidated Contragovernmentality 


rights ‘lend themselves to economic profit... as a natural consequence, 
all of a sudden, they became colonised and maintained by global mecha- 
nisms and the entire State system’ (Foucault, 1980: 101). Human rights are 
useful for development because they provide a legitimating logic, a basis 
of intervention, for the exercise of power over ‘undeveloped’ territories, 
or territories that are still difficult for global capital to exploit. At its worst, 
the regime of rite ruling human rights is not interested in human well- 
being anymore than the 19th-century bourgeoisie was interested in mad- 
ness: the regime of rite is interested in control and thus exercises discipline 
through human rights. Human rights are brought into line as instrumen- 
tal rites and since the advent of Enlightenment it has been these rites that 
have ruled, regardless of the logic of rule. 


Consolidated Contragovernmental Rites of 
Passage: The Conflation of Right(s) and 
Development 


That human rights are increasingly conflated with development and its 
associated rites can be observed as the ideals of world peace and human 
rights are increasingly embedded in development-speak (see Hilhorst, 
2003). In 2006, the Nobel Peace Prize was awarded to economist 
Muhammad Yunus of Bangladesh. The United Nations News Service 
reported that, ‘Speaking at UN Headquarters in New York during a trib- 
ute to Professor Yunus, who founded the Grameen Bank, Mr Malloch 
Brown hailed the Bangladeshi as a banker, advocate, activist and cham- 
pion for the poor. “You have done wonderful things for development and 
by doing that you have done wonderful things for peace”, he told the 
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laureate’ (UN News Centre, 2006). In a similar construction of development 
as peace, General Assembly President, Sheikha Haya Al Khalifa, was 
quoted as saying that ‘the Grameen Bank has disbursed over $5 billion in 
micro-credit loans to 7 million borrowers, 97 percent of whom are women, 
thus making “a tremendous contribution towards ending poverty in 
Bangladesh” ’ (UN News Centre, 2006). Within this narrative, loans are 
equated with the elimination of poverty and with world peace. This is 
problematic because Professor Yunus has not donated $5 billion dollars, 
he has created a debt of $5 billion dollars, which could also be understood 
as potentially increasing poverty. Debt is only inaccurately equated with 
dignity. For the UN and the Norwegian Nobel Committee, creating a $5 
billion debt is equated with creating world peace. According to this logic, 
Visa, MasterCard and predatory lending agencies are also agents of world 
peace. World peace becomes predicated on banking; so deeply held is this 
belief that capitalist finance is the only means to achieve world peace that 
the Nobel Peace Prize is awarded to a banker who created a new market 
for the creation of debt, ‘[disabling] men even as it nurtures them’ 
(Horkheimer and Adorno, 1989: 37). 

If human rights are achieved through development, then all social 
action can only be justly and humanely oriented towards the market, thus 
is it poasible for a banker to be awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for creating 
debt. Hugo Slim (2003), Chief Scholar for the Centre for Humanitarian 
Dialogue in Switzerland, argues that the distinction between humanitari- 
anism and development ought to be dissolved completely: 

... that dreadful tendency to dualism which dogs the Western mind and has 

led to the pernicious idea that humanitarianism and development are different 

pursuits. . . . It is in human rights that we can finally dissolve the unhelpful 
dualism between humanitarianism and development. . . . If, in the new century, 
humanitarians and development workers could both take the bold step of rec- 
ognising that they are all human-rights workers, then, the theory, management, 
and practice of relief and development work would be relieved of one of their 
most mesmerizing and exhausting distractions — the false dichotomy between 

these two professions and their common values. (Slim, 2003: 22-5) 

Slim (2003) is correct that development and humanitarianism are often 
the same practice; however, this is not to the advantage of human well- 
being. The ideal, as Slim (2003) has presented it, of conflating develop- 
ment and human rights is distinctly problematic because it assumes that 
development is the only possible path towards human rights, thus tying 
human rights to the market and commodifiying well-being. Slim’s (2003) 
call for dissolving the supposed ‘false dichotomy’ between the rights of 
humans and the right of development is a call for development rights as 
human rights — the practice of human rights as development rites. When 
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rights cannot be distinguished from development it follows that rights 
can only be achieved through development. 

If development and human rights are functionally the same, or even if 
they are ‘only’ narratively the same, is it important for those who genu- 
inely are concerned with human well-being to understand what develop- 
ment is in practice. For Timothy Mitchell (2002: 233), development ‘is a 
discourse of rational planning. To plan effectively, it must grasp the object 
of its planning in its entirety. It must represent on the plans it draws up 
every significant aspect of the reality with which it is dealing.’ This is so, 
argues Mitchell (2002), because the foundations upon which development 
bases the legitimacy of its actions — democracy and pluralism — are untrue 
in practice. For Mitchell (2002: 35), Slim’s ‘theory, management, and prac- 
tice of relief and development work’ makes human rights through the 
practice of experts, who create binaries with human expertise on one side 
and nature on the other. 

As an objective of development, human rights become valorized as 
development inputs and ‘economized as a site of production’ imposing a 
‘hierarchy of value over the devalued’ (Agger, 1993: 121). It is not true that 
development is equivalent to the achievement of human rights unless 
human rights are (falsely) conceived of as being market rights achieved 
through market rites; a logic that results in domination of the valueless by 
the valued (Agger, 1993). Development is completely barren of a norma- 
tive basis independent of the market. This is so because human well-being 
can be and has for eons been achieved independently of the new global 
hypermarket. Development attempts to achieve universal participation in 
global capitalism in order to protect global capitalism from the risk of col- 
- lapse as a result of non-participation. The ethically barren discourse of 
development, which is simply preparation for the rite of passage to mar- 
ket participation, therefore needs the discourse of human rights, now 
provided by public sociology, in order to justify its emphasis on economic 
engineering. The conflation of rights and development overcomes neolib- 
eralism’s need for a normative rationality. While Jurgen Habermas (1971: 
111) was troubled that ‘the leading productive force - controlled scientific- 
technical progress itself - has now become the basis of legitimation’, the 
conflation of human rights and development brings the leading produc- 
tive force to the forefront by rewriting the productive force as a normative 
force on behalf of human rights. The aforementioned logic of debt as 
peace is a case in point. 

It is not only economists and development scientists who argue on 
behalf of the market as the basis for human rights. Burawoy (2006) him- 
self tacitly supports development and the market as the basis for human 
rights even as he argues that sociology must defend human rights against 
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the market. In his discussion of the introduction of public sociology at the 
ASA meetings, Burawoy (2005b: 418) writes: ‘On the second evening [of 
the ASA meetings] Mary Robinson, former President of Ireland, former 
UN High Commissioner for Human Rights, spoke of the close connection 
between human rights work and public sociology’. Yet, in Human Rights 
and Development: Towards Mutual Reinforcement, Mary Robinson, with 
Philip Alston (2005), specifically argues for human rights to be practised 
as development and thus her support of a public sociology for human 
rights against the market concerns me as a defence of public sociology. 
Alston and Robinson (2005) argue that human rights must be main- 
streamed in concert with development, thus completely collapsing the 
space between human rights and the market that Burawoy proposes that 
we must defend them against. 

It is problematic that the human rights regime of rite governs not on 
behalf of human rights, but through development as human rights /rites, 
which frames compliance with human rights and their associated rituals 
of rite as a rite of passage to the ‘developed world’. The practice of human 
rights typically shares its rites with development, which, because it 
belongs to the same ontological and funding regimes, in turn is the prac- 
tice of market rites, which is the practice of subjugating rights to the mar- 
ket through the construction of the right to participate in the market 
rightly. Such rites neglect that commodification of well-being is a denial 
of human rights as it forces individuals into market participation for sur- 
vival. We therefore cannot predicate human rights, as a resistance to com- 
modification, on development, whichis itself commodification. Development 
is instrumentality and its management practices achieved through the 
dominance of rites over rights. 

In order to demonstrate how knowledge subjugates rights to right, next 
I examine those practices exercised as the defence of human rights - the 
domination of rights by right — as they are manifest and enforced by the 
congregation which officiates the rite of passage from pre-development to 
development, the United Nations Office of the High Commissioner for 
Human Rights (UNOHCHR), a body that is endorséd by Burawoy 
(2005b) as public sociology. 

ME: 
The Practice of Human Rights as Rites of Rule, 
Rites of Rule as Instruments of Dominatlon 
Public sociology for human rights advocates appear to be rather naive 
about the practice of being ‘for human rights’. Human rights are currentl 
framed within the language of global capitalism and are not patada 
the right to well-being, but as development and its associgfha “ri 
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rule’ (Luke, 1996). The human rights regime of rite - the nation state, global 
capital, NGOs, IGOs and the academics charged with the legitimation of 
performative knowledges (Lyotard, 1991) -is charged with the creation of 
meaning and subsequently the employment and monitoring of meaning. 
In opposition to this regime of rite, which governs human rights, our sec- 
ond task in regard to human rights is to reveal how their obfuscation is 
achieved through epistemological hierarchy, which is embedded in the 
practices and institutions of the rights regime and its creation of rites of 
passage (see van Gennep, 1909). As Foucault (1991) observed: 


. . . 1t is the tactics of government which make possible the continual definition 
and redefinition of what is within the competence of the state and what is not, 
the public versus the private, and so on, the state can only be understood in its 
survival and its limits on the basis of the general tactics of governmentality. 
(Foucault, 1991: 103) 

I view these tactics as the rites and the rituals of marketized modernity, to 
which the development discourse belongs (Mitchell, 2002). As exercised by 
the regime of rites - including NGOs, the states that fund them, and the aca- 
demics who advocate their right to rule — human rights are practised as the 
tactics of consolidating contragovernmentality, or governmentality according 
to the shift from sovereignty to human rights as a legitimating logic. 

The human rights regime often stabilizes through rites the very ontologi- 
cal realisms and epistemological frameworks that are the basis for the denial 
of human rights. How we endeavour to know a particular version of the 
world properly in turn functions politically as the subjugation of rights to 
right as a set of rites — the rituals of rule (Foucault, 1991). As Foucault (1980: 
131) explained of ‘truth’, rights are ‘types of discourse which it accepts and 
makes function as true’. Rights are not exchanged, but exercised: rights exist 
‘in action’ and thus in order to ‘defend human rights’ we must first examine 
how they are practised. Human rights work is not practised on rights; human 
rights work is practised as right on people who are monitored, measured, 
utilized and valorized. This rarely has anything to do with ‘defending 
human rights’; it has everything to do with human management. In practice, 
all human rights are reduced to the performance of the right rites, which is 
currently the manufacture of knowledge that suppresses alternative ver- 
sions of right, and thus it is the manufacture of power. 

If, as Luke (1998: 10) argues, ‘Rule boils down to giving commands, and 
getting compliance with them — by consent or coercion — from those who 
are ruled. . . . The practices of ruling are the in-statement of rules con- 
cocted from the arts of covenant’, then rule is exercised as effectively, if 
not more effectively, by contragovernmentalized NGOs in the name of 
«humah rights as it was by the nation-state. We can understand the practice 
of commands as emerging from a knowledge that commands action. 
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Compliance with the human rights regime of rule by rite is thus epistemo- 
logical compliance. This is so because epistemology is powerful, political 
and contestable whether exercised through governmentality or consoli- 
dated contragovernmentality, the nation-state or cosmopolitanism. If rul- 
ing is achieved through knowledge then knowledge is where we must 
transform the relations of rule. 

When human rights are conflated with development, knowledge is 
i through administration on those NGOs and other actors assigned 
with the certification of human rights as right, resulting in development 
dominating rights through the assertion of shared rites. As Marie Campbell 
and Ann Manicom (1995: 9) argue: 

... administration, management, and government are accomplished through 

work processes that rely on distinctively organized ways of knowing those 

aspects of the world that are to be ruled. Not only does ruling rely on special- 
ized knowledge, but a central task of ruling is to organize and generate knowledge 
in a form that is useful for ruling practice. 

An empirical investigation of organization and generation of specialized 
knowledge in relationship to human rights is warranted. Here I offer a lim- 
ited sample of statements on the right (correct) practice of human rights as 
they are produced by the global cosmopolitan governance regime which, 
according to the UNOHCHR (2008c), includes NGOs, the UN, nation- 
states, corporations and IGOs such as the World Bank. This regime dictates 
what I understand as the rituals of rite as they are practised as rites of rule. 
Literally, I aim to observe how the human rights regime proposes that we 
properly know human rights. Given Burawoy’s (2006) emphasis on NGOs 
as the saviours/savoirs of human rights, I focus here on the role of NGOs 
within the human rights regime of rite. The UNOHCHR (2008b) Civil 
Society Unit specifically addresses NGOs as ‘relevant stakeholders’ in 
human rights and provides NGOs with a handbook on the rituals of rite: 
“The Handbook aims to provide NGOs with a comprehensive and user- 
friendly guide to the work of OHCHR, including key information on 
human rights mechanisms, entry points for NGOs and contact details with 
a view to assisting NGOs in identifying areas of possible cooperation and 
partnership with OHCHR.’ This guide to the rites of the UNOHCHR 
specifies the rituals associated with the rites of passage to human rights as 
instrumental rites, defined by the UNOHCHR. The following observations 
emphasize a sample of the employment of instrumental rites within the 
UNOHCHR (2008a, 2008b, 2008c, 2008d, 2008e, 2008f, 2008g) in order to 
demonstrate that, like governmentality, consolidated contragovernmental- 
ity achieves ‘security, territory, and population’ by ensuring ‘the emergence 
of population as datum, as a field of intervention and as an objective of 
governmental techniques’ (Foucault, 1991: 102). 
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Observation One: Establishment of Human Rights Bodies as Instruments 
of Monitoring 


The Core International Human Rights Instruments and Their Monitoring 
Bodies There are nine core international human rights treaties. Each of these 
treaties has established a committee of experts to monitor implementation of the 


treaty provisions by its States parties ... 


Universal Human Rights Instruments . . . there are many other universal 
instruments relating to human rights.. . The legal status of these instruments 
varies: declarations, principles, guidelines, standard rules and recommenda- 
tions have no binding legal effect, but such instruments have an undeniable 
moral force and provide practical guidance to States in their conduct... 




















Human Rights Bodies The Office of the High Commissioner for Human 
Rights (OHCHR) works to offer the best expertise and support to the different 
human rights monitoring mechanisms in the United Nations system: UN Charter- 
based bodies, including the Human Rights Council, and bodies created under 
the international human rights treaties and made up of independent experts man- 
dated to monitor State parties’ compliance with their treaty obligations. (OHCHR, 
2008g; my emphasis and formating) 


This first observation highlights the way in which human rights are 
monitored as expert (exclusionary) and instrumental (productive) rites, 
including: monitoring, experts, instruments, legal status, standard rules, 
undeniable moral force, conduct, mandate and compliance. These are terms 
generally associated with discipline and control rather than with human 
well-being. These instruments are a rationality of rights and, like all admin- 
istrative reforms, administer human rights as though the tools that it uses 
to do so can somehow stand apart from the tools that were used to deny 
human rights in the first place. Human rights are not necessarily denied as 
a result of disorganization and their reorganization ignores that the human 
denial of well-being has often been denied in the name of ‘efficiency’ and 
‘organization’. The tools for efficient power are the tools of human rights- 
cum-development rites: ‘time tables, collective training exercises, total and 
detailed surveillance’ (Foucault, 1995: 220). The rise of disciplinary society 
parallels the rise of the practices of development. ‘In a word, the disciplines 
are the ensemble of minute technical inventions that made it possible to 
increase the useful size of multiplicities by decreasing the inconveniences 
of the power which, in order to make them useful, must control them’ 
(Foucault, 1995: 220). As Foucault (1995) observed, the state apparatus co- 
opts schools, churches, and now human rights organization, in its surveil- 
lance. The discipline of human rights ‘swarms’ in its flexibility (Foucault, 
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1995: 211). The UN practice of human rights is virtually indistinguishable 
from disciplinary society. The rise of the science of training the individual 
to be useful, of applying the individual to some ‘great essential function’ 
(Foucault, 1995: 211), is the very science of human rights-cum-development. 

Foucault’s (1980) discussion of power/knowledge directly addresses the 
demand by the United Nations that experts ‘produce the truth of power 
that our society demands, of which it has need, in order to function: we 
must speak the truth; we are constrained or condemned to confess or to 
discover the truth. Power never ceases its interrogation, its inquisition, its 
registration of truth: it institutionalises, professionalises and rewards its 
pursuit’ (Foucault, 1980: 93). The human rights expert is thus the conveyor 
of power as right. The boundary between human rights, which are the 
practice of knowledge, and power exercised as discipline is thus blurred. 
This is, of course, a point recognized not only by Foucault, but by all criti- 
cal theories of the state in that critical theories of the state identify the 
ideological state apparatus, which does not exclude human rights organi- 
zations and the institutions charged with generating knowledge of rights. 


Observation Two: Organization for Rites of Review 


In accordance with Resolution 5/1, the documents on which the review would 
be based are: 


Information prepared by the State concerned, which can take the form of a national 
report, and any other information considered relevant by the State concerned, which 
could be presented either orally or in writing. The written presentation summariz- 
ing the information shall not exceed 20 pages, and should be submitted six weeks 
prior to the session of the Working Group at which the specific review will take 
place. States are encouraged to prepare the information through a broad consulta- 
tion process at the national level with all relevant stakeholders. 


Additionally a compilation prepared by the OHCHR of the information con- 
tained in the reports of treaty bodies, special procedures, including observations 
and comments by the State concemed, and other relevant official United 
Nations documents, which shall not exceed 10 pages; 


Additional, credible and reliable information provided by other relevant stakeholders 
to the universal periodic review which should also be taken into consideration 
by the Council in the review, which will be summarized by the OHCHR in a 
document that shall not exceed 10 pages. Stakeholders include, inter alia, 
NGOs, NHRIs, Human rights defenders, Academic institutions and Research 
institutes, Regional organizations, as well as civil society representatives. 
(UNOHCHR, 2008e; my emphasis and formatting) 
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This second observation of the Universal Periodic Review describes the 
means by which the UNOHCHR enforces rights according to official 
knowledge and tools for management of the population: written reports 
conforming to a pre-established standard (and thus in the terms of the 
regime of rite in accordance with rule), relevance, procedures, observa- 
tions, credibility and reliability. 

The creation of official knowledge and language to discuss and evalu- 
ate human rights declares a boundary around what ought to be known 
about human rights and how it ought to be known. These boundaries are 
then monitored by those who have already falsely assumed that they 
have legitimate authority to construct discursive territory as though con- 
structing discursive territory is not one of the most fundamental human 
rights. ‘All spaces are reconstructed out of human discourse’ (Luke, 1998: 3). 
The OHCHR has thus already excluded most human beings from the 
right to choose the terms according to which their rights will be discussed. 


Observation Three: Certifying Rite as Right, NGOs as Participants in the 
Rites of Passage 


Accreditation of NGOs . . . the participation of NGOs in the Human Rights Council 
shall be based on the arrangements and practices observed by the Commission on 
Human Rights, including Economuc and Social Council resolution 1996/31 of 25 
July 1996. NGOs in consultative status with ECOSOC wishing to accredit rep- 
resentatives to the first session of the UPR working group are invited to send 
their letter of accreditation request/s to the Secretariat of the Council... 


The letter requesting accreditation should contain the following elements: It 
should be submitted on the official letterhead of the organization; It should 
clearly state the title and duration of the session the organization wishes to 
attend, e.g Name of NGO, in consultative status with ECOSOC, wishes to send 
the following members to attend the 1st session of the UPR working group .. .; 
The letter needs to be signed by the President or the Main Representative of the 
organization in Geneva; It should also indicate the name/s (first name and fam- 
ily name) of the person/s who will represent the organization at the HRC 
session: Names of persons must appear exactly as they appear in the ID docu- 
ment, Family Name(s) have to be capitalized. . . . It is important to ensure that 
the name(s) of those members already in possession of a valid identity badge 
issued by UNOG Security and Safety Section, and who plan to attend the first 
session of the UPR working group, is/are also included in the accreditation let- 
ter, with an indication that the person(s) hold(s) an annual badge. Annual or 
temporary representatives of NGOs in possession of an identity badge issued 
by UNOG Security and Safety Sectian and valid for the duration of the session, 
will have unrestricted access to the access to the conference rooms .. . (2008b; 
my emphasis and formatting) 
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This observation is of the establishment of proper knowledge, which 
usually is only possessed by the most elite of any given society. 
the use of proper and improper formatting, language, knowledge, con- 
tent, and, especially, keywords, the UNOHCHR excludes improper and 
perhaps transformative knowledge as it employs rites as a basis for exclu- 
sion and delegitimization of those whose rights are governed by the right 
rules of rite. Participation is specifically contingent on arrangements and 
practices observed by the Commission on Human Rights — an organization 
must have an official letterhead, identity must be validated and secure, 
submissions must be appropriately and technically formatted according 
to strict specifications. These rites pre-script content and ways of knowing 
based in already existing practices and full cooperation. 

Rites of passage to development thus require compliance with official 
knowledge. If we return to Foucault’s (1980) understanding of the rela- 
tionship between power, right and truth, ‘what rules of right are imple- 
mented by the relations of power in the production of discourses of truth? 
.. . We are subjected to the production of truth through power and we 
cannot exercise power except through the production of truth’ (Foucault, 
1980: 93), the UNOHCHR is exposed as producing the truth of human 
rights through power. Power is exercised as the required truth for the rite 
of passage to development via human rights, which in turn become indis- 
tinguishable from the supposed right to development. These rituals of 
right(s) impose development’s instrumental rationality as a relation of 
domination (Horkheimer and Adorno, 1989). 

The rite of passage to human rights as development requires receiving 
through rituals of rite what Horkheimer and Adorno (1989) recógnized as 
the myth of enlightenment: modernity’s religion. Human rights as the rite 
of passage to a stage of development enchanted by the UN is just such an 
enlightenment practice, banishing “fear of the unknown by evaluating the 
world with respect to the operational norms of “computation and utility” 
. +. Tejects that which cannot be quantified and measured. In this way, sci- 
ence is less open-minded than its partisans contend; indeed, science is a 
new form of ancient mythology” (Horkheimer and Adorno, 1989: 6). 
Through the rituals of counting, monitoring and accreditation, the 
UNOHCHR, like Enlightenment 


... treats its own ideas of human rights exactly as it does the older untversals. 
Every spiritual resistance it encounters serves merely to increase its strength. 
Which means that enlightenment still recognizes itself even in its myths. 
Whatever myths the resistance may appeal to, by virtue of the very fact that 
they become argument in the process of opposition, they acknowledge the 
principle of dissolvent rationality for which they reproach the Enlightenment. 
Enlightenment is totalitarian. (Horkheimer and Adorno, 1989: 6) 
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Anti-Enlightenment conceptions of humanity and its well-being are 
excluded based on their incalculability. 

These rites of rule depend upon an epistemological hierarchy that 
knows human rights according to their use value: UNOHCHR knows 
human rights not only through the same rites as the economy and secu- 
rity, but according to what must be known in order for the ‘developed’ 
world to legitimately interact with the ‘undeveloped’ world through the 
exchange of capital. The cosmopolitan global governance regime acting 
on behalf of the global movement of capital through rituals of rite depends 
upon the guise of human rights in order to legitimate domination and 
exploitation as humanitarian action. 


Conclusion 


Public sociology for human rights as it has evolved thus far has been con- 
flated with development and officialdom as they are embodied in the 
UNOHCHR’s rites of rule, resulting in a public sociology that, in practice, 
would legitimate the shift from governmentality to consolidated con- 
tragovernmentality. We ought to question any discussion of public sociol- 
ogy for human rights that bypasses an analysis of disciplinary rites as it 
shifts the legitimating narrative of sovereignty to the equally legitimating 
narrative of human rights, dispersing governmentality more widely into 
increasingly infinitesimal contragovernmentalities of rule without ever 
shifting the practice of the techniques of rule, which are born of knowledge. 
These artificial contragovernmental human rights as rites of rule function 
according to the mythical rite of passage from an immature underdevel- 
oped state to development-as-maturity achieved through the rites of 
instrumental knowledge exercised through the UNOHCHR’s monitoring 
bodies. Yet, development is a fundamentally immature stance on the 
necessity of control based in the belief that the exercise of instrumental 
knowledge necessarily liberates rather than dominates. The myth of 
knowledge liberating humanity through infinite control and monitoring 
is an expectation of the most underdeveloped sort. Uncritically receiving 
the rites of enlightenment as they are practised by the UNOHCHR only 
forestalls the realization that human rights can only be attained outside of 
instrumental rationality because instrumentalized humanity is disci- 
plined and often exploited humanity. 

Our task in regards to human rights is therefore to distinguish human 
rights from development and thus to deny the myth that the only path to 
well-being is to sell one’s labour and land according to the rules set by 
global capital. It is possible to resist the terms ‘relevant’, “official”, ‘stand- 
ardized’, ‘legitimate’ and ‘expert’, as they are employed and enforced within 
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the regime of rite. However, this resistance requires exposure of the 
everyday realities specifically excluded from the UNOHCHR’s practice of 
human rights as rites of rule, which excludes the knowledge inherent to 
the irrelevant, the unofficial, the illegitimate and quotidian 

about the human condition. Public sociology for human rights is deeply 
implicated in such exclusions to the extent that it ossifies the knowledge 
boundaries by which they are achieved, but it also can be responsible for 
dissolving them. Knowledge and the relations of practice that it orders are 
contestable. There is therefore significant space within which sociologists 
can manoeuvre in order to contest the construction of human rights as the 
rites of rule. A ‘public sociology for human rights’ must stand apart from 
the ‘rights of rule’, cease provision of the legitimating logics for consoli- 
dated contragovernmentality, and instead focus on the ways in which the 
rituals of rite according to the mythology of development facilitate the 
denial of well-being. 


Notes 


An earlier version of this article was presented at the First ISA Forum of Sociology, 
Barcelona, Spain, 5-8 September 2008. The author wishes to thank Timothy W. 
Luke and two anonymous referees for their comments on an earlier draft of 
the article. 


1. Burawoy (2006: 5) acknowledges that there is a ‘bad humanitarlanism’, but 
fails to explain why or how it is that his own humanitarianiam can be distin- 
guished from it. 

2 Here Burawoy has contradicted his earlier (2005a) call for a division of labour 
for sociology, which included the relfication of policy sociologists. 

3. Luke uses wright to mean the way in which academic writing stabilizes right, 
or correct. See Luke (2000: 41). 
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or subject within the discipline of philosophy itself. Despite this orthodoxy, 
recent inclusions under the ethics’ umbrella tend to encompass a more 
wide-ranging domain of discussion. Even among social scientists, where 
talk about ethics is not the mother-tongue, there is a shift in perspective 
(e.g. Haimes and Williams, 2007). Although conventional understandings 
of ethics and morality remain relatively resilient, the recent flurry of writ- 
ing on the topic of ethics, and on ethics and the body, indicates a waning 
of the hegemonic normative definition. 

Alternatives to mainstream conceptions of ethics have proliferated over 
the course of the last few decades, adopting broader understandings of 
the meaning of ethics as well as that of morality (e.g. Diprose, 1994, 2002; 
Komesaroff, 1995, 1996; Rose, 2007; Shildrick and Mykitiuk, 2005; Wolf, 
1996). In discussions that focus on ethics as referring to character and its 
relation to dwelling and habitat, ethics is grounded in embodied every- 
day interactions between individuals and social groups. In this concep- 
tion, ethics does not refer to rules or principles for proper conduct or to a 
situation in which the moral conscientiousness of individuals takes prec- 
edence over responsibilities to another. Rather, ethics pertains to what we 
do with others in context. The beauty of this approach is that it extends 
beyond descriptions of moral agency and judgement as transparent self- 
conscious choice, or more banally, as something that can be summed up 
in terms of informed consent or individual rights.’ 

Notwithstanding these inroads, what is often missing from the newer 
theoretical ways of approaching moral life in contemporary discussions 
are empirical accounts of how people explicitly define ethics and the extent 
to which academic understandings of ethics and what ethics is affect lay 
perceptions of moral life. One way of gaining insight into this subject mat- 
ter is by either observing people’s conduct in naturally occurring settings 
or by getting people to account for their actions retrospectively, in a nar- 
rative or interview situation. The literature that comes closest to address- 
ing this topic deals with how people deliberate ethical issues in their 
everyday lives, and is located primarily in the social sciences. For exam- 
ple, the PEALS Ordinary Ethics Project? follows a similar line of enquiry 
to the study discussed in this article, but uses a hypothetical case of pre- 
implantation genetic diagnosis (PGD) and social sex selection, much like 
the Heinz dilemma in Kohlberg’s study of moral development, to get 
group discussants to ethically evaluate a moral dilemma (see Banks et al., 
2006). In sociology and anthropology, as Haimes (2002) notes, other similar 
work can be found at the interface of research on genetics and reproduc- 
tion, and includes studies on decision-making about prenatal screening 
(Rapp, 1999; Williams et al., 2005); genetic databases (Haimes and Whong- 
Barr, 2004); parents’ decision-making about PGD (Franklin and Roberts, 
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2006; Roberts and Franklin, 2004); issues around consent in clinical drug 
trials (Corrigan, 2003); and the exchange of body fluids (Busby, 2004; 
Shaw, 2004, 2007). 

The potential phenomenological value of such research, in contrast to 
studies where people use different kinds of cognitive resources to think 
through moral dilemmas, is to show how people construct themselves as 
moral beings through their styles of reasoning in situations where they 
are doing ethics. Research such as this has the potential to ahow how 
ethical principles and rules are embedded in people’s everyday practice 
and experience, and the extent to which people consider ethical principles 
and moral precepts and tropes valuable for everyday living. 

This article contributes to this body of work by asking how people 
incorporate ethical precepts and principles into their everyday lives, and 
whether such principles guide moral behaviour in the way that philo- 
sophical ethicists say they ideally should. As a way of framing the 
research question, I broadly follow Dewey’s (1980: viii) description of all 
human action or ‘conduct’, as he calls it, as imbued morally, and Hubert 
and Stuart Dreyfus’s (1992) notion of ‘ethical expertise’ to describe the 
actions of people engaged in body gifting practices. In short, Dreyfus and 
Dreyfus’s (1992: 117) view, which has some support in social psychology 
(Haidt, 2001; Walker, 2000), is that over time, and with the acquisition of 
skill and expertise, a mature moral agent learns to respond to particular 
situations spontaneously, intuitively and decisively. In this account, moral 
agency is non-deliberative and effortless, except in the early or ‘entry-level’ 
stages of acquiring moral experience, and is part of an inculcated respon- 
siveness that characterizes the ethos of moral expertise. Thus, appeals to 
moral principles are most likely to be employed to evaluate an action after 
it has occurred, and in post-hoc fashion as an attempt to articulate, describe 
and even justify what one has done and how one did it. 

This does not mean that moral principles or codes are entirely absent 
from people’s moral conduct; they may in fact inform or guide behav- 
iours in ways that are not instantly apparent to actors themselves or to 
others accounting for their actions. While Dreyfus and Dreyfus (1992) 
suggest that recourse to maxims and ethical codes in the thick of a moral 
situation indicates entry-level conduct, when people are asked to reflect 
on their actions in light of overarching moral codes or principles that they 
subscribe to or value, then a more objective perception of moral life may 
emerge in the attempt to articulate moral experience. Further, people’s 
reliance on moral codes are more or less plastic not only due to how a 
situation is perceived or to value sensibilities that are post-analytical, as 
Dreyfus and Dreyfus (1992) claim, but because of the ways different indi- 
viduals choreograph their projects of ethical self-transformation. 
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It is difficult to deny the impact of recent medical events (e.g. The Alder 
Hey Hospital i inquiry in the late 1990s and the Sydney Forensic Medicine 
Institute inquiry in 2001), governmental inquiries and reports by public 
commissions regarding experimentation, infractions and innovations 
related to medical and health intervention on public understanding of eth- 
ics. The widespread availability of information, debate and recommenda- 
Hons about such events has precipitated greater awareness about proper 
conduct in professional and institutional settings, often resulting in the 
formal codification of professional morality, as well as informing personal 
practice in everyday life. In the wake of the ‘Unfortunate Experiment’ in 
New Zealand (Coney, 1988), the principle of informed consent, and associ- 
ated values of autonomy and justice, was put into wide circulation. 
Consequently, informed consent permeated public consciousness as a para- 
mount value. Although people do not customarily consult moral philoso- 
phy texts in situations where snap decisions of an ethical nature are 
required to be made, especially under conditions of duress (e.g. deciding 
whether to donate the organs of a deceased relative), we should not assume 
that philosophic speculation and reliance on moral truths, codes, or princi- 
ples is absent from people’s lives. Public discussion about the rights and 
wrongs of new technologies, interventions and innovations such as genetic 
modification, assisted human reproduction, PGD and so on impacts on lay 
consciousness contributing to the capacity to make decisions confidently 
and expertly, just as moral concepts and received definitions of ethics are 
reworked to fit the concrete circumstances of people’s everyday lives. 

The following discussion examines the understandings of ethics and 
morality of two groups of lay persons and one group of experts privy to 
the moral deliberations of families in an intensive care unit (ICU) context. 
My aim is to investigate received academic wisdom about the place of 
ethics in social interactions that involve lived moral life. In so doing, the 
article addresses Dreyfus and Dreyfus’s (1992: 3) claim that “our moral 
consciousness expresses itself chiefly in everyday ethical comportment 
which consists in unreflective, egoless responses to the current interper- 
sonal situation’. I suggest that the moral experience of people I have 
interviewed regarding body gifting practices is largely informed by a 
combination of intuitive ethical comportment and moral judgement, espe- 
cially where the latter is based on the deliberation of moral principles in 
the early stages of developing moral sensibility. 


The Empirical Research 
This article draws on data from a series of separate, but linked studies in 
a large ongoing research project with New Zealanders involved in giving 
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and exchanging body fluids, cells and organs. The project began in 2002 
and a common intellectual thread, examining the relationship between 
morality, experience and various body gifting practices, runs through 
each study. A central aim of this work is to test the empirical adequacy of 
existing social and moral theory to explain people’s perceptions of the gift 
and the gift relationship as these notions are understood by those 
involved in acts and practices where body tissues are exchanged. 

The gift-exchange acts and practices Ihave examined thus far are shared 


breastfeeding (hereafter, cross-nursing), ova donation and surrogate preg- 
nancy arrangements (hereafter, reproductive gifting) and organ donation 
and reception processes. The cross-nursing study was undertaken during 
2003 and 2004, the reproductive gifts study between 2003 and 2006 and 
the organ donation study with healthcare professionals during 2007 and 
2008. Respectively, the studies involved 12 women who cross-nursed other 
women’s infants, 18 people involved in donating and receiving ovarian 
eggs, four surrogate mothers and 15 organ donor and recipient coordina- 
tors and intensive care specialists (intensivists) working in the organ 
donation and transplantation context. Participants were initially recruited 
through advertisements placed in national magazines, newsletters and 
national organizations associated with each domain. A snowball sampling 
technique was also adopted. The data corpus referred to in this article 
consists of face-to-face audiotaped in-depth interviews with research par- 
ticipants of 60-120 minutes’ duration. The self-selected participants in the 
cross-nursing and reproductive gifts studies chose pseudonyms from a 
list of names of Greek gods and goddesses. In addition to functioning as 
a lively icebreaker for the interviews, choosing a moniker from these lists 
provided consistency when combining data from each project. Given the 
time constraints of healthcare professionals, and the slightly more sober 
tone of the interviews, a more conventional choice of aliases was adopted. 
‘M’ refers to ‘male’ and ‘F’ refers to ‘female’, and the number following 
the letter indicates the order in which the interviews took place. 

several points about the data set need to be made. There is scant refer- 
ence to breast milk in the philosophical and bioethical literature that deals 
with the gift-exchange and the commodification of human bodies. An 
exception is Shannon’s (1989) work, where blood donation, organ dona- 
tion, paid research participation, wet nursing and surrogate pregnancy 
are treated as moral analogues. One point of confluence for the donative 
practices referred to in this article is that they are statistically low. 
Altruistic ovarian egg donation, for example, is rarely spontaneously 
motivated and usually occurs in response to personal or public appeals. 
As a combined result of improved medical technologies and stringent 
policies to decrease road death tolls, there were only nine cadaveric organ 
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donors per million of population in New Zealand in 2007.” Cross-nursing, 
where women share breastfeeding work but do not get paid, is also 
uncommon. Due to the dominance of sociocultural norms valorizing 
privatized intensive mothering practices among western women, cross- 
nursing is typically ‘underground’. Further, all three practices involve 
varying degrees of bodily, symbolic, moral, or social gift-exchange, and 
can be understood as altruistic (Le. these are voluntary acts undertaken 
for the benefit of another person, where no external reward is expected). 
Notwithstanding commonalities, there are differences between the physi- 
cal objects and symbolic goods transferred in these bodily exchange prac- 
tices and services. First, cross-nursing, surrogate pregnancy, ova donation 
and organ donation mark the progressive application of scientific and 
medical technologies to the body. Second, cross-nursing is an embodied 
sex-specific practice that only women perform (like ova donation and 
surrogate pregnancy) because only women breastfeed. 

Aside from acknowledging similarities and differences between the 
bodily tissues discussed in this article, it should also be noted that the data 
are drawn from the accounts of lay persons and professionals, so the 
responses people give to the questions asked of them are framed by 
differences in their respective identities, roles and even moralities. Like 
everyday life, moral guidelines are often informally transmitted within 
professions. While these tend to be conveyed via morality tales and stories 
in everyday life,‘ in the healthcare professions guidelines are also formally 
codified in medical, nursing and research ethics protocols. This transmis- 
sion affects how people come to understand and operationalize notions of 
ethics and morality. Another point to note, as Beauchamp and Childress 
(2001) state, is that professional groups are subject to special kinds of 
moral obligation that are not incumbent upon lay persons, which may 
highlight the distinction between professional ethics and (what Beau- 
champ and Childress deem) personal or common morality. 

The research participants in each project were asked to discuss their 
experience of the body gifting practice they were interviewed about, their 
attitudes towards giving and exchanging body fluids and tissues gener- 
ally, and the language used to describe the acts and practices they were 
involved in. I was not only interested in the specific acts and practices of 
my interviewees but also how involvement in the respective practices 
they discussed contributed to their self-understanding as moral subjects. 
The data have been identified and coded thematically to represent the 
researcher’s analytical interest in the relation between perceptions of 
positive morality, where people intentionally help others, and moral action 
or conduct. Themes were initially coded for explicit content and then later 
analysed for meaning related to participants’ views of what ethics and 
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morality entail, whether or not the participants incorporated notions of 
ethics and morality into their practice and how this might be played out 
in practical situations. The article therefore gives an account of one 
specific aspect of the data corpus.* 

The relevant data in this particular article is drawn from a set of ques- 
tions asked at the end of each interview, across the three studies. It was 
important to ask these at the end of each interview once rapport had been 
established with interviewees since the questions did not always flow con- 
versationally. In each case I posed questions about what ethics and morality 
meant for the research participant, either as part of a conversation thread or 
rather more directly. In some cases, the questions about ethics and morality 
were prefaced with the caveat that what was about to be asked was rela- 
tively abstract, and sometimes I would elaborate if I felt the interviewee 
needed a more concrete hook into the question. The questioning usually 
began with me asking interviewees if they had working definitions of ethics 
and morality. Sometimes, I would ask interviewees if they had any moral 
rules or principles they felt were important to live by, and sometimes inter- 
viewees would be asked what being moral or ethical meant for them per- 
sonally and/or professionally. On several occasions, the question was 
followed by a brief, succinct answer even after interviewer prompting. For 
the most part, however, extensive discussion ensued after the original line 
of questioning. 

As expected, participant responses to my questions were varied. The 
existence of a diverse range of meanings of ethics and morality stems 
from understandings of ethics and morality gleaned from a variety of 
sources: people’s occupations and professions, their religious beliefs, life 
experiences, directed reading on moral values and ethical behaviour and 
self-learning. At the same time, the accounts of my research participants 
demonstrate some of the difficulties people encounter when distinguish- 
ing between commonsense and academic conceptions of ethics and morality. 
More than a few of my interviewees found the broad interview question 
‘do you have any working definitions of ethics and morality?’ somewhat 
abstract, thus indicating that categories such as ‘ethics’ and ‘morality’ are 
not always used outside an academic context. Their responses are reveal- 
ing for how their understandings of ethics and morality are practically 
oriented to real-life situations. This became clear during the course of 
developing the coding frames as I discerned patterns in the data which 
led to structuring themes in such a way as to lend credence to Dreyfus 
and Dreyfus’s phenomenological description of moral maturity. Although 
it is difficult to draw a sharp line, the data tend to confirm the distinction 
made in the ethics literature between ‘a detached critical morality based 
on principles that tells [sic] us what is right’ and ‘an ethics based on 
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involvement in a tradition that defines what is good’ (Dreyfus and 
Dreyfus, 1992: 111). I have identified this distinction under the themes of 
moral judgement and embodied ethics. 


Moral Judgement 


As stated in the introductory section to this article, rationalist models of 
moral development and normative ethical theory hold that people achieve 
moral maturity by arriving at moral judgements through a process of 
principled deliberation. That is, mature moral agents make decisions 
about the right way to act guided by moral principles, rules, or theories. 
This requires knowing and having access to the requisite cognitive tools 
in order to make moral decisions. 

In their research for the Ordinary Ethics project, Banks et al. (2006: 293) 
state that ‘drawing on abstract ethical principles, derived from ethical 
theories, is a hallmark of professional ethical discourse. Few of our lay 
discussants gave explicit statements of ethical principle[s] in support of 
their stance for or against PSS [prenatal sex selection]’. Not so for my 
research participants, many of whom explicitly espoused ethical princi- 
ples; something Walker (2000) says is a rational strategy people adopt as 
part of a dialogue with more interpretative intuitive processes. Not sur- 
prisingly, these principles were characteristically liberal in orientation, 
although my interviewees’ espoused ideals did not always sync up with 
their other-oriented actions. For instance, Hebe (egg donor/gestational 
surrogate mother) stated that the descriptor of altruism (her terminology, 
not the interviewer’s) to her behaviour was misleading, as she believed 
giving was as much about giving to oneself as it was about giving to oth- 
ers. In this regard, Hebe felt that there was ‘a link between being generous 
and being satisfied and content’. As she put it, ‘I was adamant from the 
outset that I was doing this because I wanted to and I'd actually get some 
pleasure from it.’ 

Few of my interviewees, except Hebe (who said she drew on Utilitarianism 
as an interpretative schema) and several of the intensivists evaluated their 
actions using ethical theories as a resource. As F9 remarked, ‘J can’t say to 
you a particular theorist or who I identify with in terms of my ethics pro- 
file.’ However, many did draw explicitly on rules, maxims and principles 
of varying kinds in their accounts of ethics and morality, and placed store 
in them as action guiding (cf. Banks et al., 2006: 298). Athena (cross- 
nurser) voiced this clearly: 

As a [her profession] people often say to me you're incredibly ethical in the 

way that you deal with issues and I think it’s because I know what the rules are 

and I’m not there trying to bend the rules, I’m there making sure that everyone 
sticks with the rules. 
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Despite reverence for rules to some degree, my research participants 
were not always confident they could abstract notions of ethics or morality 
from everyday understandings. When asked for working definitions of 
ethics and morality, five of the research participants I spoke with explicitly 
Stated that this was a ‘hard’, ‘difficult’ or ‘tricky’ question (Kore, Philyra, 
Penia, Gaea, F8); one person (Philia) said that her profession was ‘basi- 
cally bound up around morals and ethics big time’ but couldn’t explain 
what being ethical meant without resorting to tautology (i.e. ‘ethics is 
about being ethical’); two said that it was an ‘academic’ and ‘intellectual’ 
question (Demeter, Hera); and six explicitly stated that they did not have 
a definition of either ethics or morality (Demeter, Hera, M3, Fl, P9, M4). 
Of the latter, five interviewees were professionally trained healthcare pro- 
fessionals, one of whom had a postgraduate degree, and one intensivist 
(M3) with over 20 years of clinical practice experience said it was ‘difficult 
to verbalize this, because I don’t have a mantra’. 

Most of the research participants were happy to attempt to define the two 
terms. While some participants acknowledged the contiguity of the two 
terms, referring to overlap between meanings of ethics and morality (e.g. 
Persephone — cross-nurser; M1 - intensivist; Nyx — egg donor) most par- 
ticipants defined ethics and morality separately. Hebe, for instance, said: 


I do remember learning that there's a distinction between ethics and morals. ... 
Maybe ethics are universal and morals are a bit more culturally bound or indi- 
vidual even. Maybe it’s the other way around (laughs). Anyway, I think it’s 
different for different Kiwis [a colloquial term for New Zealanders] actually. 


Hebe’s comment is indicative of the view many participants held about 
morality as epistemologically relative. Helena (cross-nurser) talked about 
ethics as situational, suggesting that having ‘a flexible definition of right 
or wrong ... sometimes that can be a good thing and sometimes that can 
be a totally bad thing’, and that this ‘really depends on the calibre of the 
person that you’re dealing with’. For Artemis (cross-nurser), too: 


Morality is a very individual thing, isn’t it? ... What one person can think of 


as being good and just isn’t necessarily what someone else does. . . . I guess 
your morals are really shaped by your upbringing, and whether or not you 


follow in those same ways, that same moral conduct or, or revolt against it. 


Like Hebe, many participants viewed ethics and morality as distinguish- 
able, seeing ethics as governing professional values and morality as per- 
taining to personal codes. Although F3 (organ donor coordinator) claimed 
to ‘find it difficult to differentiate between moral and ethics’, she added: 


I think morals come from within you. Morals are your individual beliefs of 
what are good and bad for you, and maybe your morals depend on your own 
experience and your own upbringing, as to how you differentiate between 
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what’s good and bad. And ethics to me tend to be more professional, it’s sort 
of like my professional code of conduct. 


Persephone (cross-nurser) distinguished between ethics and morality 
because, as she said: 


Ethics is samething we are taught and because [of my profession] my defini- 
tion of ethics would be choosing the right paths in a certain set of circum- 
stances which doesn’t compromise your professional standing or standards, 
and doesn’t compromise your client’s best interests. 


Similarly, Helena (cross-nurser) thought: 


. morality probably applies more to very personal behaviour, whereas ethics 
obviously has an effect on personal behaviour but it extends out into the envi- 
ronment of business and other situations as well. 


Perhaps one of the most considered (and unexpected) responses to the 
question of defining ethics and morality came from Nyx (egg donor), who 
said she taught a two-hour session on the topic of ethics for a university- 

level course. She had this to say: 


I know that you can define them as the same, but I think personal morality is 
the value-basis on which we make decisions. . . . I think we develop a value 
basis in terms of what we see as being acceptable, like norms of behaviour. (I’m 
trying to avoid using the textbook definitions.) Um, so morality for me is about 
doing what feels right and knowing that it is right. So I know when I’m making 
choices or decisions that are essentially immoral, it’s not because they break the 
law or because they are outside a socially accepted framework. I believe immo- 
rality is when we make choices and decisions where we consciously know we're 
doing something that falls outside our framework of what is right. So, I suppose 
how I’d define morality is the framework of what we perceive to be right... 
Um, ethics . .. I know you can say they’re the same thing but I also think ethics 
is almost how we document or articulate our morality into a working pattern. 


Personal and Professional Codes 

Six of the women I spoke with about cross-nursing identified as having 
Christian beliefs (Gaea, Hestia, Persephone, Lina, Helena, Iris), as did 
four of the ova donors and surrogate mothers (Theia, Rhea, Pallas and 
Phoebe). Five of the healthcare professionals identified with a particular 
Christian religion (F3, F2, F1, F9, M5), and two intensivists and one donor 
coordinator said their value system was broadly Christian (M1, F6, F8). In 
keeping with the emphasis on personal codes as rules that people try to 
live by and weak or strong Christian values, a number of the interviewees 
mentioned the relevance of the Golden Rule for their moral frameworks. 
So too did some of the interviewees who did not identify as religious. 
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The Golden Rule is often held to encapsulate the Ten Commandments 
in one single rule even though it is derived from the New Testament, and 
is typically summed up in the formula, ‘always treat others as you would 
like them to treat you’ or ‘do unto others as you would have them do unto 
you’. As Hegemone (egg donor) put it: 


What it means to be good, as Mum used to say, is that you don’t have to believe 
in God to understand that the Ten Commandments are a good way to live. 
They're a good set of rules. . .. But you know, more simple than that is ‘just do 


as you'd be done by’ really, isn’t it? 


The Golden Rule, which ostensibly requires agents to take the feelings 
and needs of others into account when deliberating right actions, is some- 
times wrongly equated with Kant’s categorical imperative, ‘Act only on 
that maxim through which you can at the same time will that it should 
become a universal law’. Although the Golden Rule and the categorical 
imperative are both action guiding, the Golden Rule does not specify how 
we should treat ourselves and is often expressed as a simple tit-for-tat 
reciprocity rule that “provides moral guidance on the basis of a previous 
moral judgement about how you believe others should treat you’ (Israel 
and Hay, 2006: 15-16). In a professional context where it is important to 
acknowledge cultural and gender differences, such a rule may be out of 
place if the views and practices of the professional discount or override 
those of the client or patient. To see the Golden Rule as a simple obligation 
of reciprocity, as Singer (1994: 57) puts it, ‘to return favours done and gifts 
received’, does not fully encompass the motivations or dispositions of the 
interviewees in my study. This is because many of my interviewees’ acts 
would be described by ethicists as supererogatory and pro-social rather 
than as simply conserving the status quo. To become a gestational or tra- 
ditional surrogate mother or to cross-nurse a stranger’s distressed baby 
are altruistic and optional acts that go beyond what is owed. 

That being said, upon reflection many of my interviewees explained 
ethics and morality as versions of the Golden Rule. Aphrodite’s (cross- 
nurser) response to my question about how she would define ethics and 
morality was stated conversationally: she said, ‘I suppose the first thing 
that comes to mind is do unto others as you would have done unto you.’ 
Hermes (egg donor recipient), Theia (egg donor) and Rhea (egg donor) all 
expressed a version of this rule. Phoebe (egg donor) prefaced her response 
with the remark, ‘It sounds corny, but . . .’ and then went on to say, ‘I like 
to treat people the way I'd like to be treated myself and that's pretty much 
how I live my life.’ Both Ilythia (egg donor) and Rhea (egg donor) reiter- 
ated the sentiment about like-treatment. When I asked Nike (egg donor) 
if she had any moral rules that she felt were important to live by, she 
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responded with the comment, ‘just the normal rules’ (I got a strong sense 
from this reply that I was supposed to know what these werel). Nike then 
added her version of the Golden Rule after a requisite prompt. 

Helena also shared this understanding of morality and ethics although 
this was not voiced as a simple version of deontology. Given Helena’s view 
of morality as relative, we might expect for her that an action might not 
always be right even if it was in accordance with this moral rule or principle: 

I suppose you could sum it up as ‘do unto others as you would be done by”. 

But, having said that... to me (situational) ethics is a flexible definition of right 

and wrong. Sometimes that can be a good thing and sometimes it can be a bad 

thing. Obviously there are situations where nothing is black and white. 


As part of a series of questions about demographics and some probes 
about religious beliefs, Philyra (egg donor), whose upbringing was Protestant, 
described her religious values in terms of syncretism. As she put it I 
definitely believe in the Golden Rule: “Do unto others”. Rather than iden- 
tifying with a specific religion, I can identify with components of each 
religion and combine them to make my own religion.’ Then later in a 
conversation thread about reasons why people should not donate ovarian 
eges, Philyra, who had donated eggs herself, remarked: 


I have not got the right to judge who is a parent and who is not, or who should 
and who not parents be. I believe that you should help people when you can. 
... It probably comes into that same thing of ‘do unto others’ and respect and 
courtesy and loyalty and being true to yourself and not necessarily conforming 
to what others say that you should be. 


Do No Harm 

Another moral rule or principle that arose in the discussions about profes- 
sional and personal moral codes was the liberal notion of preventing 
harm to others. Iris (cross-nurser), Hestia (cross-nurser) and F2 (donor 
coordinator) expressed the importance of doing no harm. As part of a 
dialogue about right and wrong conduct, Penia (egg donor) said: 


I would say that I have quite strong ethics, you know. But it really comes down 
to right and wrong ... and that pretty much guides me, and is pretty much 
how I judge all situations. . . . It all comes down to not hurting anyone, always 
thinking about the other person, and not, not compromising anybody else’s 
safety, be it physical or mental safety. 


Although Penia stated that she takes the consequences of her actions into 
account when she acts, she also indicated that determining and evaluat- 
ing a course of action depends on doing one’s duty or doing the right 
thing. While Penia’s description fits nicely with an ethics of principles 
view, the following comment by Hebe stands in stark contrast 
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. That whole thing of doing the right thing, and obviously there’s some right 
thing in the middle. Even that probably fluctuates through time and cultures, 
but I think what’s important is trying to behave in the right way. Yeah, and 
basing that on how your actions impact on other people and yourself. 


While effects or consequences are important in terms of avoiding harm to 
others, for these interviewees the promotion of a specific value can be 
secondary to the obligation to act morally in these accounts. Hence, for 
other-oriented agents engaged in prosocial acts the prevention of harm as 
an overriding or paramount value does seem a little out of kilter with 
expressions of positive morality. Sometimes, for instance, the prevention 
of harm conflicted with other values the cross-nursing women I spoke 
with subscribed to, especially those women who cross-nursed without 
consent (Shaw, 2004, 2007). In Iris’s case, a personal appeal to cross-nurse 
went against her professional code to avoid risk associated with sharing 
bodily fluids when her sister ‘begged’ her to feed her newborn infant after 
a caesarean-section birth. 


Other Rules 
several other rules and principles, which arose in the interview extracts 
about professional ethics, should be noted here especially as these catego- 
ries are listed among those in The HDC Code of Health and Disability 
Services Consumers’ Rights Regulation (1996), a code that has been widely 
circulated within New Zealand institutions and organizations, especially 
in the healthcare context.* These were the notions of accountability (F1 - 
donor coordinator) and transparency (M2 - intensivist; F3 — donor coor- 
dinator; Philia — egg donor; Hera — cross-nurser; F9 — donor coordinator), 
which includes the importance of communication and disclosure to 
patients and clients in professional contexts, and patient advocacy. 
Interviewees also spoke of the need for ‘professionalism’ in their jobs, 
and although they did not always elaborate on what this meant, several 
indicated that good manners (Rhea — egg donor; F1 — donor coordinator) 
were of the utmost importance when dealing with patients and the public. 
This is certainly the case for organ donor and recipient coordinators and 
intensivists, who often encounter extremely sensitive situations when 
dealing with patients and families. Although politeness is merely an 
entry-level form of respect, for these interviewees a recognizable code of 
manners was imperative to ensure problem-free interactions in delicate 
situations. In the context of supererogatory acts like organ donation, the 
importance of showing gratitude was noted by F1 (donor coordinator), as 
was dealing respectfully and tactfully with people’s feelings (F1, F7). 
Several intensivists also stated the importance of circumspection and 
understanding with regard to families who had been offered the option of 
donating a loved one’s organs but had declined donation. 
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Embodled Ethics: Virtues and Conduct 


The preceding sample of statements from my research participants not 
only demonstrates the diversity of views on ethics and morality, but also 
the manifold meanings of these terms for differentindividuals. Commonsense 
and traditional academic definitions clearly resonate in my interviewees’ 
accounts, but there is additional evidence to suggest that their views are 
not exhausted by definitions of rules and principles. These data support a 
weak view of the notion of ethics as ad hoc and uncodifiable. 

Dreyfus and Dreyfus (1992: 127) suggest that getting people to “formu- 
late their principles for dealing with [moral] problems’ leads to conveying 
tautologies and banalities to account for what they have done, and although 
I did not ask my interviewees to justify their actions ethically, some par- 
ticipants accounted for their conduct using maxims and seemingly cli- 
ched moral codes. That said there also appeared to be a gap between my 
interviewees’ definitions of ethics and morality and their actions as moral 
agents or subjects in situations where they felt responsible for others. The 
very fact that people operating in the domains I examined engage in 
activities and practices that go beyond obligation suggests that we might 
be dealing with a different kind of moral subject than those who do not 
engage in the same activities and practices. All my interviewees were 
agreeable to being interviewed for social research purposes, and many 
did good things across several domains. Some women cross-breastfed 
(arguably a low-level instance of supererogation) or donated ova and gave 
blood regularly, or they donated ova anonymously (Le. to non-kin). 
Although some interviewees expressed initial difficulty articulating a 
definition of ethics and/or morality, the motivation to be helpful beyond 
the call of duty indicates something other than minimal, obligatory 
morality at work here. As F8 (donor coordinator) put it, ‘if you can help 
others then it’s the right thing to do’. 

Doing ‘the right thing’, however, is not always straightforward and the 
risks associated with body gifting highlight this ambiguity. Helene made 
this point in her statement that right and wrong depends upon ‘the calibre 
of the person’. Here, the emphasis on character rather than right action 
reflects a non-fundamentalist view of ethics in keeping with Dreyfus and 
Dreyfus’s claim that ethical expertise requires intuitively interpreting a 
moral situation, rather than reading it like a pre-formulated recipe. So too 
does M2’s (intensivist) comment that ‘Ethics is a matter of doing what is 
right, and some things seem right and they are wrong. Ethics isn’t a gold 
standard that you can apply to every problem.’ Doing the right thing for 
an intensivist and donor or recipient coordinator in a professional context 
may require attentiveness to the concerns of others rather than strictly 
following professional ethics’ protocol. This means that the well-being of 
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a family making a decision about organ donation may be the overriding 
determinant to act — a point intensivists made clear when talking to me — 
rather than the personal moral integrity of the professional. This is not to 
suggest moral inconsistency. Rather, the specific subcultural dynamics of 
intensive care medicine in New Zealand appears to support deontic pri- 
oritization of respect for others and a concern for cultural sensitivity 
rather than a push to ‘obtain consent’ from families to donate the organs 
of deceased loved ones (see Streat, 2004). Acting in the best interests of 
families in critical care situations may not, therefore, be in line with public 
calls to increase organ donation rates and conform to the politics of organ 
‘procurement’ by subscribing to the principle of the greatest good. 

In lieu of a set of clear prescriptions about how to act in a given situa- 
tion, and given time, some people seek advice or moral guidance from 
those they deem virtuous. While this strategy represents a reasoned response 
to moral uncertainty, virtue ethicist Rosalind Hursthouse (1999: 35) points 
out that seeking the advice of others tends to refute the claim promul- 
gated by normative ethical theory that moral agents always act autono- 
mously and in an ‘utterly self-determining’ manner. Placing store in 
moral guidance from other people was explicitly stated by three of my 
interviewees. Responding to a question about the appropriateness of gift 
terminology when communicating with donor families and recipients, F9 
(donor coordinator) remarked that her views were influenced by an over- 
seas coordinator she knew and respected. His perception was that donor 
families did not identify with ‘gift’ language and P9 said she would defi- 
nitely ‘take cues from him’ given his experience in the field. 

Artemis (cross-nurser) also remarked about looking to those she 
respected for moral guidance, and had this to say: 


There are people I have in my life who teach me about how to interact with 
other people and how you can do that in a way that is more positive for your- 
self and for others. . . . So it’s something I do reflect a lot on and try and use 
those mentors to, to become a better person. 


Hestia remarked: 


. it’s a bit of a catch phrase now, “What would Jesus do?’ but, (laughs) 
although we [Christians] don’t go around saying that, but um, you know, 
there's still times that I do things and I think, ‘Why did I do that?, that’s not 
what I would have liked to have done’, um, so you know, nobody’s perfect, 
nobody ever will be perfect because we’re human and you know, you make 
decisions on ‘right here and right now’ and then when you look at things in 
retrospect you can sort of say, ‘Oh gosh! I should have done it like this or like 
that”... So what am I really trying to say? There are lots of things that I believe 
and that I am always striving to work towards, you know, to be the best person 
I can be ... yeah, I suppose that's it. 
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These interviewees articulate a viewpoint broadly commensurate with a 
virtue ethics approach to morality; that people seek ‘education through 
moral exemplars’ rather than ‘education focused on principles and obli- 
gations’ (Statman, 1997: 13). Still, as Hursthouse (1999) suggests, if you 
don’t know what Jesus, Mohammed, or the virtuous person would do 
then it is useful to have rules and principles that provide some kind of 
procedure for determining the right course of action, and even better if 
the rules are stated in an accessible manner. Hursthouse goes on to say 
that the line between abstract principles, on the one hand, and the ‘com- 
plex particularity of concrete moral situations’, on the other, is perhaps 
less starkly drawn than the strong thesis about the uncodifiability of eth- 
ics would have us believe (Hursthouse, 1999: 40). Indeed, my interview- 
ees highlighted what appear to be principles and rules when talking with 
me, yet the line between principles and character traits is not incontro- 
vertible for these research participants. The principles my interviewees 
mentioned could equally be described as virtues: e.g. fairness, putting 
others first, showing respect, being honest, kindness, respect for privacy, 
generosity, being non-judgemental and integrity. I say this because even if 
people do not consciously or deliberately incorporate principles into their 
practice when they cope ethically with the everyday, principles and rules 
can be incorporated at the level of virtues and accompanying feelings 
about how one should act. For example, as Beauchamp and Childress 
(2001) say, a health professional might cultivate empathy in order to better 
understand a patient’s experience thereby respecting their right to auton- 
omy, but the healthcare professional would have to incorporate a lot more 
besides compassion or respect for others in order to know that it was 
empathy they needed to exercise rather than some other principle. 

The debate over principles or virtues thus turns on whether people are 
motivated to act for the sake of principles or whether they seek to do good 
because they inculcate a quality of character. In Dreyfus and Dreyfus’s 
thesis, ethical expertise and everyday ethical coping comprise a set of 
embodied skills that people practise, and these skills are materialized by 
and through lived bodily experience, interpretative habits, and in interac- 
tions with others in the worlds we inhabit. This account, which recognizes 
the dual aspects of ethics as both mentalist and materialist, is borne out 
by Nyx’s account of ethics and morality. Although she positions the terms 
the other way round, Nyx captures what Dreyfus and Dreyfus mean 
when she says ‘morality is something more of the heart and soul whereas 
ethics is something more of the mind’. Likewise, Iris’s (cross-nurser) 
working definition of ethics and morality was to ‘think with your heart 
and feel; use your heart as a guide, but temper that with common sense’. 
Hera (cross-nurser) also reiterated this view of ethics. In response to 
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whether she had working definitions of ethics and morality, she replied 
meta-reflectively: 


I don’t have a sentence that talks about ethics or morality .... I would like to 
do more academic work because I’m aware that a lot of how I operate is sort of 
embodied in me, and it’s why I’ve really enjoyed these conversations [with the 
interviewer] because I’m aware that when I get asked a question there’s stuff 
there that comes up, but if the question’s not asked then it’s not... I’m not 
operating from that intellectual basis a lot of the time in my life. ... I need 
someone to ask the questions in order to bring it out so if you starting talking 
about ethics and morality, and you spoke a half a dozen sentences I could prob- 
ably join in (laughs). But I’ve not got the book in front of me. 


An intensivist I spoke with had a similar outlook. He explicitly rejected 
Principlism, saying that it ‘is what the American hegemony is all about’. 
He then added, ‘Most intensivists are pragmatic; our interpersonal pro- 
fessional behaviour is marked by sensitivity to the effects of our actions 
on others.’ 

Statements such as these, the first an unselfconscious response to the 
question of defining ethics and morality, and the second a considered 
response to the same question, suggest the validity of Dreyfus and Dreyfus’s 
thesis about moral action and maturity occurring both ‘in the head’ as an 
early-stage rational and reflective process and as a result of intuitive emo- 
tional responsiveness to a situation at hand. Both statements express the 
idea that ethics is embodied, for professionals acting in professional roles, 
and for lay persons operating at the level of everyday ethical coping. 
Acting morally or responsively to ethical situations is not simply about 
applying moral reasoning to situations, as Haight (2000) says: it also 
entails cultivating interpretative habits in conjunction with rationality. It 
could be argued that some of my interviewees who gave away body flu- 
ids and products did so spontaneously, without much reflection at all (e.g. 
cross-nursing women and egg donors who report acting intuitively) and 
in line with conceptions of moral identity as non-self-determining (Le. the 
view that women’s moral selfhood is defined by self-sacrifice), but to be 
motivated by action beyond what is owed suggests a degree of control 
over one’s own life as well as a responsiveness to the needs of others. 


Conclusion 


In general, my interviewees did not justify their actions or beliefs about 
how they should act for the sake of principles. If they had commonsensical 
or academic definitions of ethics and morality, they tended to operational- 
ize these understandings for others and in terms of their own well-being, 
not because they felt they ought to act in a particular way to realize a 
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specific end. On the other hand, even if principles did not direct or guide 
my research participants’ behaviour they did refer to moral codes, maxims 
and rules in the accounts of their values and their basis for conduct. Further 
empirical work is needed to examine the extent to which people apply such 
principles to concrete situations in the midst of moral decision-making, 
where those principles or virtues are located in a background of other prin- 
ciples and virtues, and what motivates positive morality in the absence of 
such principles. In my own work as a sociologist engaged in qualitative 
research, this may entail getting people to articulate how they construct 
themselves as moral subjects and how they participate in forms of moral 
life much earlier in the course of an interview or narrative situation. 


Notes 


The research project on which this article is based was initially funded by the 
Foundation for Research on Science and Technology (2002-4), and approved by 
the University of Auckland Human Participants Ethics Committee (Ref. 2002/355). 
The organ donation study with healthcare professionals received funding from a 
VUW New Researchers’ Grant (2006) and was approved by the VUW Human 
Ethics Committee (Ref. 2-2007-SACS). 


Thank you to the research assistants from the University of Auckland and Victoria 
University of Wellington who transcribed the interviews for these studies. 


1. For a more extensive discussion of the limitations of current conceptions of 
informed consent, see O’Neill (2002) and Manson and O’Neill (2007). 

2. See www.ncl.ac.uk/peals/research/currentprojects/ordinaryethics.htm 

3. See www.anzdata.org.au/ ANZOD / ANZODREPORT /2008 /2008Pages01-22. 
pdf (accessed 1 April 2008). 

4. Thanks to an anonymous referee for clarifying this point. 

5. Commercialization of all the practices discussed in this article is prohibited 
under New Zealand law. 

6. See www.hdc.org.nz /theact /theact-thecodedetail 
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abstract: Based upon Bourdieu’s ‘theory of capital’ and Willis’s ‘theory of cultural 
production’, the article scrutinizes the interrelation between perceived discrimina- 
tion, self-exclusion and cultural differentiation. The empirical analysis is based on 
a longitudinal study by the German Youth Institute, which was set up to explore 
the transition of young Turks from school to vocational training and employment. 
The data point out that young immigrants who are dealing with experiences of 
devaluation of their (origin-)specific cultural capital and who are disadvantaged 
regarding the accessibility of dominant cultural capital bring about a production 
of a counterculture. They are less likely to exclude themselves in the sense of 
internalizing the rightness of the dominant culture. 
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I have my own rights my own rules 

I have my own fights my own fools 

I know my friend and my enemies 

I know who I am and how to be 

If you punch me I will punch you back 
Punching you I will swing my flag 

I’m a warrior against the time 

My weapon is my lyric and my power is my rhyme 
There are some they don’t understand me 
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They think I’m running for money 

But I won't cry when I am sad 

And I won’t run when I’m afraid 

I’m not the black man 

I’m not the white man 

I’m just the type between them 

I’m a Turkish man in a foreign land. 

(Rap of the “Turkish Power Boys’, in Tertilt, 1996: 5) 


Introduction 


The current debate about understanding German society as an immigration 
society is largely dominated by the implicit assumption that individuals 
should be integrated into a social order, the normative patterns of which are 
generally agreed upon. If such an adjustment fails, this is quickly put down 
to a reluctance to integrate or, perhaps more sinisterly, to the young 
migrants’ retreat into so-called ethnic parallel societies. There is too easy an 
agreement on the causes of this: the ‘party at fault’ when integration has 
failed are the immigrants themselves, because they do not do as they should. 
Any deviation from the so-called ‘majority or guiding culture’ is suspected 
of endangering the reproduction of that which is assumed to be a seem- 
ingly unchangeable backdrop of a supposed ‘common sense’.' 

Whatever the reasons, one thing is rarely addressed: that what seems 
like the migrants’ ‘adherence’ to their (origin-)specific culture is not reluc- 
tance to integrate or their lagging behind the demands of modern western 
societies, but an expression of dealing with experiences of social exclusion 
from this society — although there is by now plenty of empirical evidence 
of this correlation, not least the civil unrest in Great Britain in early 2000 
and in France in 2005 (Berry et al., 2006a, 2006b; Dubet and Lapeyronnie, 
1994; Groenemeyer, 2003; Heitmeyer et al., 1997; Jasinskaja-Lahti et al., 
2006; Kalin and Berry, 1996; Solga, 2005; Wieviorka, 1992). 

It is this interrelation between perceived discrimination and cultural 
differentiation that we would like to examine more closely in the follow- 
ing discussion. We focus on the link between objectively disadvantaged 
life situations, the subjective perception of this situation and cultural dif- 
ferentiation. To begin, following Pierre Bourdieu and Paul Willis, we 
reflect on coping with discrimination by looking at it both in terms of the 
creative shaping of one’s environment and structural conditionality. This 
results in a theoretical model which is then tested empirically using a 
dataset of immigrant youth who are attending German Hauptschule or 
following a comparable track in German comprehensive schools. Finally, 
the findings are interpreted with regard to our preliminary theoretical 
considerations; this will yield some useful sociopolitical conclusions. 
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Theoretical Frame: Bourdieu and Willis 


For the analysis of social discrimination in general and of cultural 
disadvantaging in particular, Bourdieu (1983) provides the cancept of cul- 
tural capital which facilitates both the conceptual surveying of the active 
engagement with their environment of immigrant youth and their structural 
embedding within the class society. Despite the fact that the concept of cul- 
tural capital is widely used in inequality research, its explanatory potential 
with regard to matters of discrimination and cultural differentiation has yet 
to be fully realized. Moreover, the studies that regard as assets those (specific) 
capitals which fail even to find acknowledgement in the process of symbolic 

struggle are rare. Some suggestions in this direction include studies that, in 
following Bourdieu, draw predominantly on the concept of ‘subcultural 
capital’, thus highlighting the ‘value’ of alternative cultures, that is, their con- 
structive counter-stance to the ‘dominant culture’ (Basu and Werbner, 2001; 
Jancovich, 2002; Jobst and Skrobanek, 2009; Lareau and Weininger, 2003; 
Skrobanek and Jobst, 2006; Thornton, 1996; Vester, 1995; Yosso, 2005). 
Although, thus far, these specific cultural capitals have hardly been taken into 
account, these studies point out that Bourdieu’s entire output contains argu- 
ments for a broader and more dynamic understanding of cultural capital that 
stands in opposition to purely high-culture interpretations. 

Based upon this ‘alternative’ approach to the theory of capital assets, we 
ask what happens if youths feel disadvantaged or discriminated against 
with regard to their assets of (origin-)specific cultural capital, which can- 
not be accumulated in institutional contexts, such as school. Our assump- 
tion is that these conditions lead to a revaluation of (origin-specific) 
cultural capital assets in that these serve as resources for the management 
of disadvantage or discrimination. But, since Bourdieu’s approach does 
not give much information regarding young people who do not follow 
processes of self-exclusion, we draw on Paul Willis’s concept of cultural 
differentiation. The latter shares with Bourdieu an integration/exclusion 
model which conceptualizes society as a class society in which there is no 
such thing as mutual approval of diverse life practices. Instead, a domi- 
nant social group possesses a monopoly of resources which it seeks to 
uphold through processes of social closure.’ Furthermore, Willis draws 
attention to processes of cultural differentiation and offers some hints why 
collective, non-hegemonic cultures become attractive for young people. 


Cultural Capital and Cultural Differentiation 

According to Pierre Bourdieu (1982, 1983; Bourdieu and Passeron, 1971; 
Bourdieu et al., 1998) and Paul Willis (1981, 2004), cultural capital is the 
key concept in the analysis of social discrimination processes because it 
mediates between the objective position within the social structure and 
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the subjective, creative engagement with this reality. In making this 
dialectical thought more concrete, the authors have a somewhat different 
outlook concerning exclusion and its handling. As Bourdieu sees it, cul- 
ture is an action resource, though not as an individual, rationally aeploy- 
able quality, but as a resource that individuals or groups reproduce and 
accumulate in symbolic power relations. If capital is universally recog- 
nized, Bourdieu refers to it as symbolic capital, while the recognition of 
the capital happens ‘when it is known through the categories of percep- 
tion it imposes’ (Bourdieu, 1989: 21). In this regard, symbolic capital forms 
the foundation of symbolic power, that is, the power to lend absolute 
worth to a certain perspective.‘ Bourdieu and Passeron (1971) see one of 
the key functions of the educational system as fostering the acquisition of 
a mode of self-exclusion, ie. in the students’ adopting interpretation pat- 
terns that do not or no longer attribute their failure in school to their 
positioning within the social structure — caused by the unequal allocation 
of symbolic power — but to their personal shortcomings. Thus, with 
regard to the educational system Bourdieu and Passeron (1977) maintain: 
In any given social formation, the PW (Pedagogic Work) through which the 
dominant PA (Pedagogic Agency) is carried on always has the function of 
keeping order, Le. of reproducing the structure of power relations between 
the groups or classes, inasmuch as, by inculcation or exclusion, it tends to 
impose recognition of the legitimacy of the dominant culture on the members 
of the dominated groups or classes, and to make them internalize, to a variable 
extent, disciplines and censorships which best serve the material and symbolic 
interests of the dominant groups or classes when they take the form of self- 
discipline and self-censorship. (Bourdieu and Passeron, 1977: 40) 


Within the institutional context of school this leads, among others things, to 
self-exclusion, due to the fact that pupils are expected to learn, on the one 
hand, to ascribe their failure in the venture into the institutional symbolic 
world to their own shortcomings and not to their position in the social class 
system — caused by the unequal allocation of symbolic power — and, on the 
other hand, to desire nothing that their respective class position does not 
give them access to (Bourdieu, 1974: 38; Littlewood, 1999: 167).” Crudely 
put, teaching in schools keeps order and therefore contributes to the repro- 
duction of symbolic power - that is, keeping power relations as they are — 
by forcing people ‘to internalize the superiority or rightness of the dominant 
culture and the inferiority of the culture of the dominated social groups and 
categories’ (Littlewood, 1999: 167). Mindful of the reproduction mecha- 
nisms of the class society, Bourdieu and Passeron point out that variable 
achievement in school is not attributable to individual endeavour or gifted- 
ness, but to class-specifically allocated cultural capital. This in general 
ensures the success of the dominant groups and thus the reproduction of 
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class structure in capitalist society. As regards cultural capital, meritocratic 
ideology (Helland and Storen, 2006: 342) conceals the objection that there 
are no agreed benchmarks for the assessment of cultural capital (‘merit’) 
(Breen and Goldthorpe, 2001). From this it can be clearly seen, however, that 
the effective value of what counts as ‘merit’ or - in different terminology - 
as acknowledged cultural capital depends on whether it is in fact defined 
by particular groups within a society as ‘merit’ /‘cultural capital’. Seen from 
this perspective, class position and privilege cannot be defined in terms of 
the specific endowment with and composition of capital, but in terms of the 
power of groups to define what capital is and thereby place a value on it. If 
these assumptions are correct, it rapidly becomes clear that cultural capital 
represents a category of “for us’, not one of ‘in itself”, and thus always 
remains relative to the interests of the groups concerned with exchange 
(Bourdieu, 1982). Inequality of cultural capital assets thus affects the endow- 
ment of individuals and the assessment of that endowment on the basis of 
dominant cultural patterns of classification. If young persons with immi- 
grant backgrounds do not have the same access to (cultural) capital assets 
as their German age-contemporaries, this may therefore be attributable to 
the fact that specific capital assets — that they possess — are, by reason of the 
definition imposed by one or more dominant groups, not suitable assets for 
accumulation. Thus, in the view of Bourdieu and Passeron, it is to be 
assumed that the specific cultural capital - which is not recognized by the 
institutional context — cannot constitute a vital subjective action resource. 
But what happens if persons do not internalize the superiority or rightness 
of the dominant culture, if they resist accepting the inferiority of the culture 
of their (dominated) own group, if they refuse disciplines and self- 
censorship which best serve the material and symbolic interest of the 
dominant groups or classes? 

At this very point, Willis’s (1981) considerations about daily-produced 
collective practice come into play. In contrast to Bourdieu and Passeron, 
whose works emphasize (though, as just pointed out, not solely) the 
reproduction of class structures, Willis highlights the productive aspect of 
class practice, which he examines by using the example of working-class 
teenagers who represent a resistance culture to the dominant culture of 
the ruling class demanded in school. In particular, he demonstrates that 
in order to manifest itself creatively as a counterculture, the structurally 
disadvantaged culture - in his study the working-class culture — needs the 
institutional frame which the school provides. Willis uses the term differ- 
entiation to label these processes: 

Differentiation is the process whereby the typical exchanges expected in the 

formal institutional paradigm are reinterpreted, separated and discriminated 

with respect to working class interests, feelings and meanings. (Willis, 1981: 62) 
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The way the disadvantaged group copes with structurally or institutionally 
experienced unequal treatment, therefore, becomes intelligible in relation 
to the dominant group’s demands. Only in this context does collective 
practice produce (origin-)specific culture. With reference to the broader 
concept of cultural production (Willis, 2004), cultural differentiation is 
directly linked: 

1. To the creative actions of those objectively discriminated against — 
because they are the subjects of cultural production; 

2. To the symbolic materiality of this process — because, as in material 
production, cultural differentiation needs material, that is, symbolic 
material; and 

3. To the social and cultural effectiveness of cultural practice - because its 
products are ‘meanings and expressions useful in themselves but also, 
in one way or another, useful for making sense of economistic positions 
and relations” (Willis, 2004: 171). 


Cultural differentiation comes into play in the light of penetrating the 
“meritocratic' paradigm which in general ensures the success of the dominant 
groups and the reproduction of class structure. The knowledge of disadvan- 
taged groups * “sees through” the tautologous and manipulative modifica- 
tions of the basic paradigm’ (Willis, 1981: 126). By penetrating the ‘big 
illusion’ of the dominant culture, counterculture ‘helps to liberate its mem- 
bers from the burden of conformism and conventional achievement. It allows 
their capacities and potentials to take root elsewhere’ (Willis, 1981: 130). 

According to Willis, it is the requirement to adjust to the dominant cul- 
ture in school and the accompanying processes of devaluation of (origin-) 
specific cultural capital which lay the grounds for the production of these 
specific countercultural capitals (Willis, 1981: 63). In this sense, processes 
of cultural differentiation can be understood as a way of denying self- 
blame, i.e. self-exclusion or self-censorship, whereas psychic recruitment 
to hegemonic, Le. dominant, culture reproduced in individualized capitalist 
society is not. Therefore, cultural differentiation is not an invariant propa- 
gating itself somehow through mechanical transmission and socialization. 
Instead, it is a dynamic, contextual and institutional element to hypostatiza- 
tion about class (Willis, 1981). With regard to the question pursued in this 
article, it can be assumed that, due to the demanding character of the 
dominant culture, children and teenagers with an immigrant background 
are permanently exposed to the danger of (origin-)specific capital devalu- 
ation, that is, patterns of orientation and action, common-sense knowl- 
edge, norms and values — crucial aspects of their sociocultural origin. At 
the same time, an immigrant background entails symbolic material that 
can provide collective belonging and confidence within the subordinated 
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class position. By accepting the dominant culture and the cultural practice 
it directly requires, the youths are continuously at risk of losing, devalu- 
ing, or becoming alienated from their (origin-)specific capital assets. The 
stronger those perceptions are, the more likely it is that youths will refuse 
the dominant culture: they refuse to collude in their own cultural suppres- 
sion (Willis, 1981: 128). If the proposed assumptions apply, this would 
lead to a situation in which teenagers evaluate aspects of their (origin-) 
specific everyday culture more positively in its distinction from the dom- 
inant cultural assets of the dominant culture, the more pronounced they 
perceive tendencies of devaluation and discrimination against their (origin-) 
specific everyday culture or life practice. To compare the dominant cul- 
tural assets with the assets of the in-built collectivity of subordinated 
(origin-)specific culture: this is what relieves the psychic shame of the 
feeling of being disadvantaged / discriminated against. Moreover, cultural 
differentiation allows the commonality of their specific cultural praxis to 
be realized, and therefore it provides an alternative for finding satisfac- 
tion and particular meaning in daily life. 

Under the current constellation of deindustrialization (Willis, 2004) and 
the aggravated processes of closure on the vocational training and job 
market it brings (Seibert and Solga, 2005; Solga, 2005), the above-mentioned 
correlation between the feeling of being disadvantaged and cultural dif- 
ferentiation seems particularly volatile — especially for those with few 
institutionalized capital assets. While, on the one hand, young people today, 
even when they come from a deprived social class, commonly acquire 
more educational certificates than their parents and need to spend more 
time in institutional learning; on the other hand, they experience the devalu- 
ation of their diplomas due to the increased accumulation of educational 
capital across all social classes as well as the amplified squeezing-out of 
“lower school diplomas” from the labour market. The accompanying exclu- 
sion from working life renders investment into performance in school 
increasingly questionable. If, additionally, one considers the fact that 
immigrant youths have, on average, worse prospects in making a smooth 
transition from school to vocational education and training than youths 
without this property it may appear sensible to this group to increasingly 
produce counter-resources in the symbolic struggle for recognition. 

This tendency will be even greater if teenagers have initially made efforts 
to accept the dominant culture, but failed. Efforts that have come to nothing 
very likely intensify processes of differentiation owing to the negative con- 
sequences involved for personal as well as social identity, because they are 
disappointed about the absence of the expected and desired accesses and 
recognition (Berry et al, 2006a; Groenemeyer and Mansel, 2003; Heitmeyer 
et al, 1997; Jasinskaja-Lahti et al., 2006; Skrobanek, 2007). Consequently, 
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there is in all probability a negative reciprocity that responds to failure with 
active differentiation (Berry et al., 2006a; Kalin and Berry, 1996). 


Perceived Discrimination and Cultural Differentiation: 

Conclusions 

How can the options for coping with discrimination be characterized for 

immigrant youths? From the considerations just laid out, three funda- 

mental conclusions can be drawn. 

First, the Hauptschule pupils with an immigrant background who par- 
ticipated in our study constituted a social group that was particularly 
subject to processes of social closure and exclusion.’ In this respect the young 
immigrants here can be considered as members of the working class pos- 
sessing (origin-)specific cultural capital. 

Second, with reference to Bourdieu and Willis, immigrant youths are in 
a paradoxical situation which is a result of conflict between their cultural 
background and the social situation frequently experienced in the context 
of institutions. In terms of ideal types, immigrant youth cannot carry out 
the internalization of the prevailing standards of the dominant culture 
without devaluing the standards of their (origin-)specific culture. 

Third, what happens in dealing with this paradoxical situation is either 
self-exclusion in the sense of Bourdieu or an increased reference to (origin-) 
specific cultural capital assets - a process that, following Willis, can be 
called cultural differentiation. We expect cultural differentiation to be more 
likely, the more keenly the constraints to assimilate into the dominant 
culture are felt, or the less successful the efforts to assimilate prove to be 
due to structural restrictions. 

Figure 1 shows the influencing factors of cultural differentiation in 
order to give an overview of our subsequent empirical enquiry. The left- 
hand side of the theoretical model displays what we expect to be influ- 
ence perceived discrimination. It is assumed that among the structurally 
disadvantaged group of Hauptschule pupils with an immigrant back- 
ground, discrimination is subjectively perceived especially: 

1. When the youths surveyed by us had (relative to the sample) a lower 
degree of institutionalized (higher educational diplomas) and incorpo- 
rated cultural capital (German language); and 

2. When they had to look back upon a less successful school history or 
transition history from school into training or employment. 


In this context, indicators that point to non-recognition or devaluation 
of (origin-)specific capital can be identified when immigrant youths 
display a noticeably deprived capital endowment compared to youths 
without such a background, especially with regard to dominant (institu- 
tionalized) cultural capital. 
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Figure 1 Model Explaining Self-Exclusion and Cultural Differentiation 


We, furthermore, proceed on the assumption that the effects of non-recog- 
nition or devaluation of (origin-)specific capital on self-exclusion and 
cultural differentiation are mediated by subjectively perceived discrimi- 
nation. In other words, perceived discrimination acts as an intermediary 
for the direct impact of the independent variable. Regarding the effects of 
perceived discrimination, we offer the following theoretical assumptions 
according to Bourdieu and Willis: 


3. Those who feel themselves culturally disadvantaged have a less devel- 
oped tendency to exclude themselves, that is, they less frequently 
adopt the frame of interpretation for class-related inequalities dictated 
by the dominant culture than those who do not perceive these disad- 
vantages; and 

4. Those who feel themselves culturally disadvantaged have an increased 
tendency towards cultural differentiation. 


Cultural Differentiation and Discrimination 


Data and Methods 

The following analysis is based upon the German Youth Institute transi- 
tion panel, which was set up for the purpose of monitoring and explain- 
ing the transition of Hauptschule pupils from school to vocational training 
and employment. The dataset available to us currently comprises six 
waves, covering the time from the middle of the (presumably) last school 
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year, 2004, through autumn 2006, that is, the second year after the transition. 
The data were collected using questionnaires among 126 Hauptschulen 
and Hauptschule-tracks at comprehensive schools all over Germany in a 
total of 254 classes and groups of participants in truancy projects.” A net 
sample of N = 3922 (baseline) pupils was obtained. In subsequent waves, 
the teenagers were surveyed by means of computer-assisted telephone 
interviewing (CATI).’ The design and research interest of the study did 
not permit random sampling.” However, this circumstance does not 
present a problem with regard to the given research question, since the 
focus is on testing interaction hypotheses rather than estimating param- 
eters of the population (Diekmann, 2004: 369). One of the key advantages 
the sample at hand presents is that it is the first of its kind to provide 
extensive quantitative data of the social group surveyed — that is, pupils 
from the Hauptschule — which has so far been underrepresented in popula- 
tion samples (Solga, 2005). A further advantage of this dataset is the fact 
that the effect of perceived discrimination on self-exclusion and cultural 
differentiation in the transition from school to vocational training can be 
tested controlling for other important mediator variables among a rela- 
tively homogeneous group of young people (Hauptschule pupils). 

The following empirical analyses are based upon data from the fifth 
wave, because it was then that the pertinent variables ‘perceived dis- 
crimination’ and ‘cultural differentiation’ were asked about. Additionally, 
data from the previous waves were drawn upon since they contained 
information on self-exclusion, cultural capital assets, school history 
and the position immediately after leaving school. The variables dis- 
crimination and cultural differentiation were exclusively answered by 
youths with a Turkish background” and by repatriates.” In total we 
have complete data on 289 youths with a Turkish background and on 
346 repatriates. 

Because of space limitations we restrict the description of our measur- 
ing tools to those that were pertinent to the core model of the multivariate 
analyses.” 

To measure percerved discrimination, teenagers with a Turkish back- 
ground or young repatriates were asked how strongly they feel disadvan- 
taged in comparison to Germans in school, youth centres, discos and clubs, 
government offices and state agencies. Response options ranged from 1 = 
‘not at all’ to 4 = ‘very much’. 

The variable cultural differentiation was measured by agreement to the 
following four indicators, which were amalgamated onto a scale:* (1) 
Turks /repatriates living in Germany should only speak German if abso- 
lutely necessary; (2) a Turk/repatriate should marry a Turk/repatriate rather 
than a German; (3) when there is trouble with Germans, Turks /repatriates 
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should stick together; and (4) Turks/repatriates should hire only Turkish 
employees or repatriates. The response options ranged from 1 = ‘totally 
disagree’ to 4 = “totally agree’. 

In order to account for at least one sub-aspect of Bourdieu’s concept of 
self-exclusion, the teenagers were asked to answer four questions, two of 
which targeted the internal attribution of causes (e.g. success is a result of 
one’s own skills and capacities) and two of which aimed at the external 
attribution of causes for personal success (e.g. success is a result of eco- 
nomic and political circumstances). The youths had the following range 
of response options: 1 = ‘totally disagree’ through to 4 = ‘totally agree’. 
Regrettably, the data available to us do not provide information on the 
causes teenagers attribute to their failure at schooL 

The variable migration background was measured from information 
given on the country of origin and the citizenship of the youth/youths’ 
parents as well as, in the case of the repatriates, from data on ‘ethnicity’ 
and residence status. 

With regard to institutionaltzed cultural capital, two indicators were consid- 
ered: the youths’ school-leaving certificate, comprising the response optians 

‘without school-leaving certificate’ (= 1), ‘basic Hauptschule certificate’ (= 2), 
‘qualifying Hauptschule certificate’ (= 3) and ‘Realschule certificate’ (= 4), and 
the grade in German language ‘1-2’ (= 1), Y (= 2), ‘4’ (= 3) and ‘5-6’ (= 4). 

The indicator used for the variable group-specific capital ‘language’ was the 
response to the question which language is commonly spoken at home. The 
possible responses here were: ‘only German’, ‘only a foreign language’, 
‘German and one foreign language’, or ‘several foreign languages’. The 
responses ‘a foreign language’ and ‘several foreign languages’ were later 
combined into one category. 

To measure the position after school, five alternative responses were used: 
school, vocational preparation,” vocational training or apprenticeship, 
employment and unemployed /not in training.” 

Finally, two additional sociodemographic variables were included in 
the analysis: the sex of the respondent and whether he or she was born in 
Germany. 


Descriptive Findings 


Immigrant Background, Institutionalized Cultural Capital and Position 
after Leaving School. 

Looking at Table 1 we can see the differences between accumulated 
credentials and positions attained by the respondents. We can discern the 
tendency for youths without an immigrant background to be more suc- 
cessful in accumulating institutionalized educational capital during their 
years in school than those with such a background. 
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Table 1 Immigrant Background, Institutionalized Cultural Capital and Post-School 
Posıtion (in Percentages) 


Variable youth youth Total 
School-leaving 

Without school-leaving certificate 24 28 25 
Basic Hauptschule certificate 39 34 37 
Qualifying Hauptschule certificate 21 16 19 
Realschule certificate 16 22 19 
o = .10** 

Grade in German 

1-2 15 22 18 
3 41 46 43 
4 37 27 32 
56 7 5 7 
ọpọ = .12* 

Post-school status 

School 39 29 35 
Vocational preparation 30 22 27 
Vocational training or apprenticeship 20 36 27 
Employment 2 3 2 
Unemployed/not in training 9 10 9 
p = 20* 

Source: German Youth Institute transition panel, 2010. 

“p< Ol. 


Only 20 percent of immigrant youths as compared to 36 percent of non- 
immigrant youth manage to follow up schooling with vocational training. 
The opposite tendency can be observed with regard to vocational prepa- 
ration or continued school attendance. Approximately 30 percent of 
immigrant youths engage in vocational preparation — next to unemploy- 
ment and absence of skills one of the least popular options — whereas this 
proportion is only 22 percent among respondents without an immigrant 
background. 

Finally, it is striking how a greater proportion of immigrant teenagers 
continue to attend school. This could be read as an indicator of the often 
reported high educational aspirations of immigrant youths. From their 
perspective, further school attendance allows the attainment of further 
credentials and thus improves their prospects on the labour and vocational 
training market. 

To summarize, we can note the fact that there are striking cultural 
imbalances between those youths with and those without an immigrant 
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background concerning the prospects of accumulating institutionalized 
educational capital as well as concerning access to the vocational training 
market. 


Percelved Discrimination, Self-Excluston and Cultural Differentiation. 
As mentioned earlier, from the overall sample only those teenagers with 
a Turkish background and young repatriates were asked about cultural 
differentiation. The following analyses refer only to this subsample (see 
Figure 2). 

About 20 percent of respondents declare a high degree of perceived dis- 
crimination. In other words, one in five immigrant youths feels strongly or 
severely disadvantaged in school, at discos or clubs, or in local government 
offices and state agencies compared to their peers with a German background. 

Of the respondents, 75 percent expressed the opinion that occupational 
success depended on one’s own skills and capabilities as well as one’s 
commitment. Structural framework conditions or social class position are 
very rarely seen as the causes of success or otherwise. In Bourdieu’s sense, 
the majority of youths surveyed here have already learnt to ascribe failure 
in the institutional symbolic world to their own shortcomings rather than 
to the external restrictions caused by the unequal distribution of symbolic 


power (Bourdieu, 1974: 38). 
What is the picture with regard to cultural differentiation? Very similar 
to the cell distributions regarding perceived discrimination, 20 percent of 


respondents display a distinct tendency towards cultural differentiation; 
that is, these youths have an increased tendency to speak in their native 
language; to marry a partner of their own (immigrant) group; to mobilize 


Percetved 
discrimination 
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Figure 2 Perceived Discrimination, Self-Exclusion And Cultural Differentiation 
(Dichotomized Scales) 
Source: German Youth Institute transition panel, 2010 
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their in-group in times of conflict with the dominant out-group; and to 
prefer employers of their (immigrant) group to hire primarily employees 
of their (immigrant) group. Accordingly, the proportion of those respond- 
ents with little or no cultural differentiation is large. 


Model Testing 

The key question is now whether or not the theoretical model, and thus 
the assumptions derived from the theoretical discussion, proves applica- 
ble to the youths surveyed here. To test these assumptions, we opted for 
a hierarchical procedure. At first we tested the effects of the putative influ- 
encing factors on the dependent variables perceived discrimination, 
self-exclusion and cultural differentiation in a stepwise manner. Those 
variables found to be significant were then integrated into an appropriate 
core model and tested once more against one another. These results are 
shown in Table 2 - Models 1, 2 and 4. If substantial effects were revealed, 
the relevant variables were then, for instance in the case of self-exclusion 
and cultural differentiation, ultimately tested against the variable per- 
ceived discrimination — Models 3 and 5 - in order to analyse the pre- 
sumed mediation effects. 

We start by looking at the influence of capital assets, school and voca- 
tional training history, and selected demographic variables on perceived 
discrimination. As can be seen in Model 1, the final model integrated the 
variables school-leaving certificate, grade in German, number of siblings, 
language capital, the post-school status, Germany as country of birth and 
sex. The model calculations carried out beforehand revealed no substan- 
tial influence of variables such as parents’ occupation, everyday cultural 
practices, maths grade, year repetition, type of school attended, positive 
assessment of school and age. Therefore, they were not considered here. 

One result stands out: those youths with a higher school diploma and 
a better grade in German language perceive themselves to be less dis- 
criminated against than those with lower school credentials and a lower 
grade in German. As a general tendency, also, any integrated position 
after school, as opposed to exclusion from the market, minimizes the risk 
for the surveyed sample of youths to feel discriminated against. However, 
only the continued attendance at school proves to be statistically signifi- 
cant. Conversely, teenagers feel more disadvantaged if they tend to speak 
a language other than German at home and if they were born in Germany. 

Another interesting finding is that it is especially the second generation — 
i.e. teenagers born in Germany, which in this study are primarily youths 
with a Turkish background - that perceives discrimination. This effect is 
astonishing since they grew up in Germany from birth and thus passed 
through its social institutions. In this respect much points to the fact that 
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Table 2 Causes of Perceived Discrimination, Self-Exchusion and Cultural Differentiation — 
aay Using the Antilogarithm of the Regression Coefficients 





Dependent variable 





Perceived Cultural 

discrimination Self-exclusion differentiation 
Independent variable Modell Model2 Model3 Model4 Model5 
Capital assets 
School-leaving 
certificate 
(ref.: no certificate) 
Basic Hauptschule cert. 0.56 1.46** 1.18 0.88 


Qualifying Hauptschule 0.38** 1.58" 12 0.83 


Realschule certificate 025 200% 1.58 0.59 
Grade in German 1.41* 0.78 0.68" 129% 1.21 
siblings 1.18 1.08 0.93 
Language (ref. German) 
German and another 5.78* 0.89 1.40 1.99 1.88 
No German, but one/ 16.37** 057* 0.70 2.49* 1.71 
several other languages 
School and vocational 
training hi. 
Follow-up (ref. without 
employment or 
vocational training) 
Continued school 0.30" 1.42* 1.28 0.46* 
education 
Vocational preparation 0.53 1.05 0.95 0.64 
Vocational training 0.78 1.20 0.70 0.68 
Employment 0.26 0.90 1.10 0.36 
fc features 

Born in Germany 0.39** 1.11 0.58** 0.75 
(ref. yes) 

1.17 0.75 0.45%* 0.83 
(ref. male) 
Perceived discrimination 0.52** 2.99** 
(ref. no or minor 
discrimination) 





(Continued) 
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Table 2 (Continued) 


Independent variable Dependent variable 
Perceived Cultural 
discrimination Self-exclusion differentiation 
Modell Model2 Model3 Model4 Model 5 
Constant (b) —236* 159 296% 0.29 —1.38"* 
N 635 
Model y7/d.f. 422.6 / 22283 / 46459/ 6708/ 6149 / 
13** 13 ZA 197 a 
Nagelkerke's R? 0.24 0.05 0,13 0.08 0.11 


Notes: *p < .07;* p < .05; * p< 01; only those independent variables were integrated into the core 
model which proved to have a substantial influence m the previous stepwise calculations; thus 
in Model 3 only significant vanables from Model 2 and in Model 5 only significant variables 
from Model 4 were considered. 

Source: German Youth Institute transition panel, 2010. 


contact with the society and the assimilation demands communicated 
within it foster the tendency for immigrant youths to experience them- 
selves as disadvantaged. Roughly speaking, the less successful the accu- 
mulation of dominant cultural capital is and the lower the recognition of 
(origin-)specific cultural capital - measured indirectly by the effect of the 
language practised at home, the school-leaving certificate and the grade 
in German - then the more pronounced the feeling of discrimination 
sensed by teenagers with an immigrant background is in comparison 
with their German peers. With respect to the theoretical approach 
favoured in this article, we interpret these findings as a direct pointer to 
the non-recognition of (origin-)specific cultural capital (as experienced by 
the individual). 

We now proceed to the subject of self-exclusion. In accordance with the 
suggested model, we first need to test the direct impact of the independ- 
ent variables on self-exclusion. The second step is to include perceived 
discrimination in the model as a mediating variable. If the assumptions 
introduced here apply, all other direct effects on self-exclusion would van- 
ish after controlling for this variable. Model 2 displays the results not 
controlling for perceived discrimination. It becomes evident that self- 
exclusion in Bourdieu’s sense — that is, the attribution of success or the 
lack of it to one’s own skills, competencies, etc. rather than to external 
restrictions — increases with higher school certification compared to 
youths without school-leaving certificates, and with better grades in 
German language. With regard to sex, it can be shown that young women 
have a noticeably less developed tendency towards self-exclusion than 
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young men. The other variables included have only minor or insubstan- 
tial effects. 

What are the results when perceived discrimination is added to the 
model (Model 3)? Contrary to our expectations, the effects of the grade 
in German and sex remain stable even after being controlled for 
perceived discrimination. School-leaving certificate and post-school 
status, however, have no apparent influence. In keeping with our 
expectations, perceived discrimination weakens self-exclusion; in other 
words, the more teenagers deem themselves disadvantaged, the less 
they tend to attribute success or the lack of it to themselves. Contrary 
to the schools’ social mandate (self-exclusion according to Bourdieu), 
youths who feel discriminated against attribute success or failure far 
less frequently to their own skills and competencies than do those 
peers who do not or only marginally feel disadvantaged (according to 
Willis). 

It was our assumption that cultural differentiation becomes more 
likely, the more discriminated against the youths feel and the more 
they deem their (origin-)specific capital assets devalued. If this assump- 
tion is correct, the variable perceived discrimination would have to 
have the strongest effect on cultural differentiation. The substantial 
influences in Model 4 are German grade and language. The lower the 
German grades are and the greater the tendency of youths not to speak 
German at home, the more they lean towards cultural differentiation. 
In contrast to Models 1 and 2, the type of school diploma does not have 
an influence on the dependent variable. Moreover, as with perceived 
discrimination, it is evident that youths born in Germany - that is, the 
second generation — have a stronger tendency towards cultural differ- 
entiation than peers who were not born in Germany. As suggested 
earlier, if one conceives of cultural differentiation as a strategy to d 
with processes of negative recognition and experiences of discrimina- 
tion, it becomes obvious that those experiences can only be made 
depending on the length of time one spends growing up in the respec- 
tive (new) context. Moreover, for those not born in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the so-called honeymoon effect might take on a 
vital role, which means they might idealize the dominant culture to 
some extent. If, finally, the perceived discrimination is included in the 
model (Model 5), it is confirmed, quite in keeping with the predictions 
of the theoretical model, that perceived discrimination mediates the 
effects of the rest of the variables on cultural differentiation. It there- 
fore applies that the stronger the degree of perceived discrimination, 
the greater the likelihood for teenagers to respond to this situation 
with cultural differentiation. 
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Summary and Concluslon 


It was the aim of this study to develop an explanatory model based upon 
Pierre Bourdieu’s ‘theory of capital’ and Paul Willis’s ‘theory of cultural 
production’ which could facilitate the explanation of both perceived dis- 
crimination and cultural differentiation as a response to disadvantage and 
recognition deficits with regard to (origin-)specific cultural capital 

According to Bourdieu and Passeron, it is the main function of school 
(but also that of other institutions which reproduce the order of the class 
society) to teach children and teenagers that success and failure in access- 
ing symbolic capital are the results of their own individual capabilities, 
skills and endeavours. This mode of socialization is referred to by Bourdieu 
as self-exclusion. The result of forced self-exclusion is the concealment of 
the actual key factor for the success of the individuals concerned — namely 
class position. 

However, in contrast to Bourdieu and Passeron's concept of self- 
exclusion, we had - according to Willis — assumed that it is especially the 
non-recognition of (origin-)specific cultural capital accompanying proc- 
esses of adjustment to dominant or symbolic cultural capital assets that 
brings about the production of a subordinated culture of immigrant 
youths in the first place. Following Willis, we have conceived this process 
as one of cultural differentiation. Directly referring to this standpoint we 
believe that youths with immigrant backgrounds who are exposed to 
continuous devaluation of their (origin-)specific cultural capital in favour 
of dominant cultural capital in their everyday lives and who tend to be 
disadvantaged regarding the accessibility of dominant cultural capital 
will have an increased leaning towards cultural differentiation. Conversely, 
among these youths, we should less frequently identify self-exclusion as 
a form of attribution of success or failure. 

On the basis of the German Youth Institute transition panel, we man- 
aged to verify with respect to two specific groups — that is, teenagers with 
a Turkish background and teenage repatriates — that they feel all the more 
discriminated against, the smaller their assets of institutionalized — thus 
symbolic — capital. This concerns the school diploma and the grade in 
German as much as it does language practice in the country’s dominant 
tongue, German. This correlation is highlighted when looking at the 
effects of the variable “country of birth is Germany”. The data distinctly 
point to the fact that particularly second-generation immigrant youths 
increasingly perceive discrimination. Presumably in the process of social- 
ization of the superiority or rightness of the dominant culture, non- 
recognition of (origin-)specific cultural capital is likely to be experienced. 

This article has also managed to confirm that perceived discrimination 
is not countered by self-exclusion, but, as Willis predicted, by cultural 
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differentiation. Experiences of discrimination and the directly associated 
devaluation of (origin-)specific capital induce the production of a counter- 
culture to the dominant culture. Thus, cultural differentiation denotes a 
process of revaluating (origin-)specific capital to the disadvantage of sym- 
bolic capital in Bourdieu’s sense. 

So far, the results of this study suggest that Bourdieu’s and Passeron’s 
concept of self-exclusion needs to be broadened to take account of Willis 
and the productive element of a counterculture. This is in order to pursue 
the question — and nowhere in his concept of self-exclusion is this done — 
of why, of all people, it is those who have succeeded in accumulating 
dominant or promising cultural capital who tend towards self-exclusion. 
Why it is the rather ‘successful’ and those youths who feel themselves less 
discriminated against who ultimately adopt an interpretation pattern 
such as ‘self-exclusion’? Here Willis provides a clear answer where 
Bourdieu and Passeron do not. Psychic recruitment to dominant, i.e. hege- 
monic, cultures in the sense of Bourdieu and Passeron provides no immu- 
nity to self-exclusion at all. Instead, more dominant cultures force 
self-exclusion as a means of keeping order. Therefore, self-exclusion is 
primarily attractive for those who are already successful. For those who 
are unsuccessful, disadvantaged, or discriminated against, a collective, 
non-hegemonic culture in contrast provides an opportunity to resist 
successfully — from the perspective of the suppressed group — dominant 
modes of self-exclusion. 

But what do these findings tell us in the context of the ongoing struc- 
tural change resulting from deindustrialization? The production of a 
counterculture assumes a different role now than it did in the 1970s, 
when Willis conducted his studies (Dolby and Dimitriadis, 2004). In 
those days, the counterculture not only found its cultural equivalent in 
the working-class culture of Great Britain’s industrial metropolises, but 
it also took on a functional role concerning integration into the labour 
market. As Willis managed to demonstrate, the counterculture func- 
tionally fitted in with the demands of the labour market. It prepared the 
working-class youth to be able to act in the respective economic fields 
in the first place. This aspect is fundamentally different in this day and 
age. Although the production of counterculture continuously takes 
place among the disadvantaged immigrant youths, that counterculture 
fails, for the most part — except for culturally differentiated niches of 
the job market - to find its functional place in society. Rather, under 
conditions of a shortage of gainful employment - especially in the low- 
wage sectors — it exacerbates the exclusion from vocational training and 
the labour market. This represents a negative dynamic, the extent of 
which at this stage is hard to judge. Although cultural differentiation as 
a productive way of dealing with objective or subjective discrimination 
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increases the social integration into the in-group of one’s origin (facilitat- 
ing recognition and identity consolidation), it also intensifies the struc- 
tural exclusion from training and the job market, because it is less and 
less compatible with its functional requirements. If there were a dis- 
tinctly culturally segmented labour market in present-day Germany, 
surely (origin-)specific cultural productions of countercultures would 
be functional in serving the habitual demands of the production culture 
of these labour market segments. But the increasingly standardized and 
formalized labour markets of today are further from that than ever. 

Too often this very assessment of the situation leads to the one-sided 
political conclusion that immigrant children, in order to better inte- 
grate into German society, have to learn exclusively what presents 
itself as the non-negotiable dominant cultural capital to begin with. 
Looking at the findings we have before us, however, this opinion falls 
short. It neglects, for instance, the significance of school curricula 
which take into consideration the local cultural specificities or acknowl- 
edge their intrinsic value and which would stand as a countermeasure 
to the disintegrative effects of curricula that are singularly oriented 
towards German dominant culture (cf. ‘monolingual habitus’: Gogolin, 
1994; school as the ‘guardian of the mono-culture’: Allemann-Ghionda, 
1994). Berry et al. (2006a: 327) thus explicitly proclaim that ‘First cul- 
tural maintenance should be desired by the immigrant community, 
and permitted (even encouraged) by the society as a whole. Second, 
participation and inclusion in the life of the larger society should be 
sought by the immigrants, and permitted and supported by the larger 
society.’ Standing in the way of these claims, however, are not only 
debates such as those about a German Leitkultur," headscarf and lan- 
guage bans at schools, or scaremongering concerning so-called ‘paral- 
lel societies’, but also the prevailing discrimination against immigrants 
seeking access to vital resources such as educational capital, vocational 
training and employment. 

Last but not least, it needs to be noted that certain aspects, for example, 
the ‘non-recognition’ of (origin-)specific cultural capital or self-exclusion, 
could only be tested to some (satisfactory) extent with the data at hand. 
For a long time now intercultural research has been facing the as yet 
unsolved problem of making available adequate data to review the situa- 
tion and to test and develop (new) theories and hypotheses. Especially 
with regard to the ongoing ‘culturization’ of public debates and the often 
directly associated concealment of sociocultural and economic problems 
(Griese, 2002: 112), the analysis of the processes of cultural differentiation, 
as one of the obvious results of current processes of social exclusion, is 
more pressing than ever. 
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Notes 


tion, but, as studies conducted by the European Commission have shown, 
underlies a large number of European studies on the issue of social exclusion 
(Littlewood and Herkommer, 1999: 7). 


2. The Hauptschule, for which there is no British or American equivalent, caters 


3. 


for the last five years of the compulsory nine years at school in Germany. 
Bourdieu and Willis can be assigned to the ‘monopoly paradigm’, which, next 
to the ‘solidarity paradigm’ and ‘specialization paradigm’, represents one 
approach to capture the problem of social inclusion and exclusion (Silver, 1994). 
While the ‘specialization paradigm’ understands social order as the outcome of 
a reciprocal exchange between competing interests and while from the perspec- 
tive of the ‘solidarity paradigm’ (external) moral and normative values form the 
basis of social cohesion, the ‘monopoly paradigm’ highlights the power hierar- 
chies of societies and regards exclusion as the result of an interaction between 
classes, social strata and political power and as an instrument in the hands of 
the dominant class, that is, of those ‘included’ (Silver, 1994: 543). Claiming their 
due, those excluded against their own will attempt to gain access to the general 
good (see also Littlewood, 1999: 4). The unrest in Clichy-sous-Bois, Rouen, 
Strasbourg and Marseille is a very recent example of this, since the youths 
define themselves as revolutionaries who see no other option than to articulate 
their rights through violence (see reports of affected youths at the sympostum 
‘Urbane Gewalt und Jugendprotest. Deutsch-Französische Perspektiven auf die 
Unruhen in den Vorstädten 2005’, Berlin, Centre Marc Block, 23 March 2007). 
‘A credential such as a school diploma is a piece of universally recognized and 
guaranteed symbolic capital, good on all markets’ (Bourdieu, 1989: 21). 


. Akey requisite for this is the proclaimed formal equality of pedagogical prac- 


tice which is in fact ‘a cloak for and a justification of indifference to the real 
inequalities with regard to the body of knowledge taught or rather demanded’ 
(Bourdieu, 1974: 38). 


. The complementary piece to this term is integration, understood as ‘the proc- 


ess whereby class oppositions and intentions are redefined, truncated and 
deposited within sets of apparently legitimate institutional relationships and 
exchanges’ (Willis, 1981: 63). 


. This is demonstrated by the correlation between educational success and immi- 


grant background in the highly selective German school system (e.g. Gomolla 
and Radtke, 2002; Krohne et al., 2004; Stanat, 2003) and also by the increasingly 
worsening situation of immigrant youths on the vocational training and job 
markets (BMBF, 2006; Solga, 2005). More frequently than non-immigrant youths 
they leave school without a certificate, are concentrated primarily in the 
Hauptschulen and on average achieve lower occupational positions. 


. The questionnaire was designed under external consultation with the Centre 


for Survey Research and Methodology (ZUMA) and underwent a pretest. 


. At the end of the first survey, teenagers were asked about their willingness 


to participate in the follow-up interviews. Altogether 2933 agreed to this. 
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This accounts for the majority of the dropouts in the second wave compared 
to the first. 

10. Restrictions are mainly imposed by the officially required evaluation of the 
federal model programme Kompetenzagenturen (‘competence agencies’) com- 
missioned by the Federal Ministry for Family, Senior Citizens, Women and 
Youth. A systematically structured sample could not be realized due to the 
predefined field conditions (the ministry pre-selected the locations the survey 
was to take place). 

11. A Turkish background is indicated if the teenager or the father or the mother was 
born in Turkey and if the teenager or the father or the mother is a Turkish citizen. 

12. Those youths are considered repatriates who themselves or their father or their 
mother or their grand and great-grandparents are in possession of German citi- 
zenship and a certificate of admission. The status (of both parents and the teen- 
agers) had to be reconfirmed by means of questioning. Most of them are from 
Eastern Europe and from the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS). 

13. The variables excluded on account of non-significance were parents’ occupa- 
tion, everyday cultural practices, maths grade, year repetition, school type 
attended, positive assessment of school and age. 

14. To generate the scale, indicators were added up and divided by the number of 
indicators. The same procedure was applied to all subsequent scales. Prior to 
the scaling, SEM analyses revealed minor differences concerning the propor- 
tion of variance accounted for, the reHability of cultural differentiation and the 
global values of the group comparison. 

15. An index was calculated using the relevant indicators. The external indicators 
were subtracted from the internal ones. 

16. Among these are chiefly (not as yet available) measures to improve vocational 
training and integration chances (BBE — Maßnahmen zur Verbesserung der beru- 
flichen Bildungs- und Eingliederungschancen), a full-time basic vocational train- 
ing year (BGJ — vollzeitschulische Berufsgrundbildungsjahr), first-year students 
attending vocational schools (BVJ-Berufsfachschüler des ersten Ausbildungsjahres 
in Bildungsgängen, die eine berufliche Grundbildung vermitteln), educational 
measures relating to the preparation for working life (BVB - Berufsvorbereitende 
Bildungsmaßnahmen), as well as attendance at domestic science schools. 

17. Due to the heterogeneity of the variables the category ‘miscellaneous’ was not 
considered. Alternative pathways such as military service and voluntary year 
of social service were not included either. 

18. Leitkultur is a term that the conservatives use to underline the importance of 
having one reference culture (the ‘German culture’ in their understanding) 
within the context of multicultural society. 
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centuries of religious monopoly followed by violent emancipation from the 
Roman Catholic Church, French culture is said to be unfamiliar with the 
freedom of religion, despite its legal implementation. A widely held view, 
exemplified by Baubérot (1997: 319), is that the dominant mentality in 
France is not spontaneously pluralistic. In fact, most scholars portray an 
‘anti-cult France’ (Etienne, 2002: 245) as a function of its pattern of seculari- 
zation. The aim of this article is to present an alternative way of thinking 
about the French cult controversy — a term used by Beckford (1985) in his 
seminal work on the issue, which analysed this debate as a dispute about 
values and norms between contending actors. While France’s distinctive 
pattem of secularization has undeniably impacted on responses to religious 
minorities such as new religious movements (NRMs) and Muslims, I believe 
that the history of the French separation between Church and State is of 
limited usefulness when trying to understand such a lively controversy at 
the turn of the third millennium. Moreover, this outdated explanatory 
framework carries certain ideological and political connotations. Indeed, 
scholars have tended to denounce French society’s intolerance by pointing 
out laicitó's problems with religious diversity, thereby implicitly defending 
the religious pluralism that is highly valued in Anglo-Saxon societies. In 
doing so, their analyses of the ‘cult controversy’ have paid insufficient atten- 
tion to various social actors’ discourses and practices. In particular, the social 
significance of ‘laïcité’ and cults has seldom been methodically investigated. 

In contrast, I argue that it is best, for methodological purposes, to 
ground the analysis of the cult controversy in empirical data and to look 
at how notions such as ‘laïcité and ‘cult’ are used and implemented in 
practice. This approach emphasizes the point that laicité is both frequently 
invoked and strongly contested, reflecting divergent approaches towards 
the cult phenomenon. France’s responses to the so-called cults are distinc- 
tive when compared to those of other countries, but the data presented 
here cast doubt on the assumption that there is an overall, unitary, dis- 
criminatory institutional response to cults, and on the belief that this high 
profile controversy is mostly the result of France’s ambivalence towards 
religion. I suggest, on the contrary, that the cult controversy involves con- 
flicting responses, and that its revitalization in the mid-1990s was only 
possible because it was partially separated from the religious sphere, and 
because it was expanded to apply to a wide range of phenomena. 

This article uses empirical data to explore official discourses and responses 
to cults. The important role played by the media in this social dispute, 
often supporting normative representations and repressive actions, has to 
be bracketed, as there is not the space to discuss it here. My analysis is 
grounded in first-hand fieldwork between 1995 and 2004 on Hindu-based 
movements labelled as cults in France. It draws on documentary evidence 
and interviews conducted for a comparison of the responses to religious 
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diversity in France and Britain (2005-6). It is also informed by ongoing 
research from 2007 involving the exploration of interactions between a 
controversial group, the Kabbalah Centre, and French society. In particular, 
the argument draws on press articles and official reports since the mid- 
1990s as well as on interviews with social actors involved in the cult 
controversy. They include the president and secretary of the Interministerial 
Mission of Vigilance and Struggle against Cultic Aberrations, the officials 
in charge of the Bureau des Cultes, representatives of, and volunteers 
in, anti-cult movements, in particular from the Centre against Mental 
Manipulations and the spokesperson for the Coordination of Associations 
and People for Freedom of Conscience, an umbrella organization for 
groups and individuals defending freedom of conscience against anti-cult 
movements. 


Background 


The origins of the French cult controversy can be traced back to the 1970s, 
when middle-class parents started to oppose the ‘new religious conscious- 
ness’ that seemed to be depriving their children of a bright future and 
desirable lifestyles. As part of a wider social protest and rejection of their 
parents’ religion, promising students were exploring Christian evangelical 
movements, Eastern religions and religio-therapeutic groups. In contrast 
to bureaucratized churches in which liturgy seemed to have lost its magic, 
these NRMs represented a hope for religious effervescence because they 
offered strong emotional bonds within a community life and immediate 
personal experience (Hervieu-Léger and Champion, 1986). After the mass 
suicide and murder of the People’s Temple in Guyana in 1978, demands 
for investigations by members of the French parliament who were closely 
associated with the ADFI (Association Defending the Family and the 
Individual; an interest group founded by parents of cult members and 
ex-members) were received by the National Assembly. Two parliamen- 
tary inquiries in the 1980s acknowledged the authorities’ relative igno- 
rance of the cult phenomenon and hence the need for sustained 
monitoring and public information (Vivien, 1985). Yet their recommenda- 
tions did not lead to any legal or administrative measures. It was only 
later in the 1990s that cults moved up the political agenda following the 
extensive media coverage of the destruction in 1993 of the Branch Davidian 
community at Waco in the United States, Aum Shinrikyo’s gas attacks in 
Japan in 1994 and 1995 and the tragic end of the Order of the Solar Temple 
in Canada, France and Switzerland between 1994 and 1997. 

In the wake of this media panic, the National Assembly rushed out 
reports on “cults in France’ (Gest and Guyard, 1996), then on ‘cults and 
money’ (Guyard and Brard, 1999) and finally on ‘the influence of cults on 
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minors’ (Fenech and Vuilque, 2006). In addition, specific interministerial 
missions were set up for permanent monitoring of the cult phenomenon: 
an Observatory of Cults, founded in 1996, made way for the Interministerial 
Mission of Struggle Against Cults (MILS) in 1998 and was eventually 
replaced in 2002 by an Interministerial Mission of Vigilance and Struggle 
against Cultic Aberrations (MIVILUDES). These official missions consist 
of senior civil servants and various experts such as lawyers, doctors and 
psychologists. They formally collaborate with interest groups that, for the 
sake of convenience, can be called anti-cult movements (ACMs). The 
more prominent of them, UNADFI and CCMM? are state funded; 
their quasi-official status gives them the authority to make proposals for 
repressing and preventing cults as well as to provide information to 
governmental missions and ministries, local authorities and the intelli- 
gence services. 

Informed by these experts, parliamentary commissions and interminis- 
terial missions have been successful in problematizing the cult phenom- 
enon. Thanks to intense media coverage, they spread the idea that cults 
represented a dangerous and growing social problem that required vigi- 
lance from the State. Their reports estimated the number of individuals 
involved and the chronological and geographical spread of cults. Their 
psychological approach aimed to explain the pathological processes 
through which individuals became cult members and lost their capacity 
for freethinking as a result of the charisma of leaders and the use of “men- 
tal manipulation’ techniques. Ignoring social scientific expertise, this new 
‘science’, in a somewhat repetitive — yet performative — manner, claimed 
to identify the distinctive features of cults on the basis of ‘criteria of dan- 
ger’ and placed them in categories such as orientalistic, esoteric, syncretic, 
New Age, neo-Pagan, Satanist, healing, UPO-logic, apocalyptic and evan- 
gelical. What had most impact, though, was the naming of 172 “dangerous 
groups’ in the parliamentary report of 1996. Despite the fact that this list 
had no legal force, it contributed significantly to the representation of 
cults in terms of their allegedly well-established harmful effects. The list 
also led the media and administrative and local authorities to use it as the 
main point of reference for discriminating between acceptable and non- 
acceptable organizations and activities. 

This official elaboration of the cult problem resulted in policy proposals 
and guidance to Ministries to coordinate their surveillance activities 
throughout the civil service, police forces and local authorities, to invest 
in prevention campaigns and victim support and to strengthen legal chal- 
lenges to cults that broke norms and Jaws. A law was passed ‘to strengthen 
the prevention and repression of cultic movements infringing human 
rights and fundamental freedoms’ (the About-Picard Law, 12 June 2001). 
It provides for the civil dissolution of such groups; it limits their right to 
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advertise; and it gives associations that are officially recognized as having 
public utility the right to bring legal actions for offences committed by 
cults. This form of regulation was used in 2004 to prosecute the leader of 
a small millenarian movement, Neo-Phare, following the suicide of one of 
its members. Its leader was sentenced to three years in prison for ‘abusing 
the weakness’ of four victims. 


Laicité and the Soclologlcal Analysis of the Cult 
Controversy 


The reasons for such measures against cults have been widely discussed 
by sociologists of religion. According to Hervieu-Léger (2004a: 52), France’s 
obsession with so-called cults ‘is in fact incomprehensible unless it is 
examined within the context of the ambivalent relationship that French- 
style secularism (la laïcité à la française) has maintained and continues to 
maintain with religion’. Laïcité is neutral in principle but it involves nor- 
mative evaluations of religion and is said to differentiate cults from ‘good 
religions’. Accordingly, laïcité may create an implicit regime of accepted reli- 
gions that renders cults ‘inassimilable’ (Hervieu-Léger, 2004b: 132), only 
accepting those formerly recognized in the Concordat* and that have 
adapted to Republican values (Hervieu-Léger, 2004a: 52). By contrast, 
Islam and NRMs — often coupled in analysis of responses to religious 
diversity in France — are seen as reviving the time-honoured suspicion 
towards religion as a result of the State’s attempt to regulate an increas- 
ingly diversified religious sphere (Hervieu-Léger, 2001). 

Sociological analyses of the cult controversy emphasize the internal 
contradictions of laïcité, which disclose its historical battle against religion 
itself. According to Baubérot (1997: 319), laïcité paradoxically combines 
the freedom of conscience with the freedom of thought; that is to say, 
religious freedom is combined with emancipation from any doctrine, 
thanks to Reason and Science. Religion therefore becomes a matter of free 
choice at the same time as it is deprived of legitimacy because of its 
alleged incompatibility with progress. As a result, laicité is said to be torn 
apart by two divergent perspectives: a legal approach that tends not to 
intervene in religious issues, while an ideological laïcité tends to denounce 
ignorance and obscurantism in the shape of religious beliefs. For Willaime 
(2008: 41), the fight against cults epitomizes even sharper ‘tensions within 
French laicité: a power struggle between an open-minded and tolerant laïcité, 
and a hard-line laïcité struggling against the slightest public influence of 
religion. ‘An ideological laïcité whose antireligious dimensions are poorly 
disguised contrasts with an empirical laïcité that respects religious free- 
dom and is capable of recognising the positive contributions of religions 
to civilisation’ (Willaime, 2008: 49). 
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This approach tends to depict laicit as a historical force which 
predetermines social responses to religious diversity today. Surprisingly, 
while it describes the paradoxical nature of laïcité, this approach does 
not take into account the fact that this driving force can also produce 
something other than unilateral reactions against cults. Also problem- 
atic is the moral evaluation of laïcité, exemplified above, that often fol- 
lows from a sociological analysis of the cult controversy. The battle 
against cults, understood as evidence for laicité's wider problems with 
religion, has often involved a denunciation of France’s lack of religious 
tolerance. Sociologists have condemned France’s ‘allergy to religious 
pluralism’ (Hervieu-Léger, 2001: 17) and ‘democratic inquisition’ 
(Duval, 2002: 31). The alleged neutrality of laïcité appears to be a “struc- 
tural hypocrisy’ (Liogier, 2006: 11). In other words, the use of laicité as 
a framework for analysing the cult controversy and for denouncing 
intolerant responses to religious minorities has involved a moral evalu- 
ation of these responses. These normative evaluations imply, from 
social scientists, ideas of what laicité should be as a principle and as a 
policy. Baubérot’s (1990) advocacy of a new ‘pacte laïque” epitomizes this 
approach, and has subsequently been followed by proposals for a 
‘laïque real politik of the universal’ (Liogier, 2006: 179), an ‘open-minded 
laïcité (Willaime, 2008: 52) and a ‘mediating laïcité’ (Hervieu-Léger, 
2001: 205-9). These ideas for responding to the cult issue, and more 
broadly to religious diversity, show approval for a ‘liberal’ manage- 
ment of religion on the model of Anglo-Saxon countries that would 
recognize the social role of religions (Hervieu-Léger, 2001; Willaime, 
2008) and that could be guaranteed by a High Council of Laicite 
(Hervieu-Léger, 2001: 205-9), for example, or by the Universal Declaration 
on Laicité in the 21st century, launched by Baubérot, Milot and Blancarte 
in 2005.° 

Significantly, this ideological approach does not draw on empirical 
research and invariably leaves aside crucial sociological questions: 
how does laicité, as a concept and practice, manifest itself in the cult 
controversy? Which social actors are the bearers of laïcité? What mean- 
ings are attributed to the term, and for what purpose? What sort of 
practices, strategies and mobilization does it contribute to? Because of 
the precedence given to a partisan approach, the meaning of laicité as 
social discourses and practices is generally overlooked, but it cries out 
for empirical investigation. The following sections focus first on the 
mobilization of the idea of laïcité in discourses, and second, on what 
this idea does in terms of institutional practices in relation to cults. The 
aim is to shed light on the complex and plural responses to the so- 
called cults in France. 


Altglas Laïcité is What Laïcité Does 
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Laïcité, the Weapon of Controversy 


Neglecting the variability of the meaning of laïcité in social contexts seems 
particularly unfortunate for several reasons. The first is that the term itself 
is highly complex and confusing, and therefore not to be taken for 
granted. The legislation associated with laïcité seems boundless: it goes 
back to the 1789 Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen; it is 
particularly relevant to the Third Republic’s law on the separation of the 
Church and State (1905); and it embraces countless legal arrangements 
that have accumulated over time concerning cemeteries, places of wor- 
ship, religious education, chaplaincy and so on. Not all of these constitu- 
tional articles and laws specifically use the term ‘laïcité’, and none of them 
defines it explicitly. In addition, they involve a variety of principles that 
have been associated with the idea of laïcité such as the principle of sepa- 
ration between Church and State, which emphasizes the independence of 
the latter; State neutrality in religious matters which should lead to 
respect of religious freedom, and the State’s duty to guarantee these fun- 
damental rights. Most of all, ‘laïcité’ goes far beyond the scope of legal 
texts and their application, for it is also considered a crucial part of 
France’s culture and identity, a ‘founding myth’ that claims to contain the 
essence of Republican values (Gunn, 2007: 40). Lastly, laicité has inspired 
scholars to create divergent definitions and concepts. Portrayed as a war 
between two Frances that remains contentious (Poulat, 1988) or, on the 
contrary, as a compromise that re-established civil peace (Baubérot, 1990), 
the historical meaning of laicité is disputed. As far as French sociologists 
are concerned, it is probably fair to say that many of them have their own 
concept of laïcité that combines legal and cultural aspects. Examples of 
these concepts of laïcité include respect for the freedom of conscience and 
religion, opposition to any influence of religion over the State or civil 
society and equality of religions (Baubérot, in La Documentation Française, 
2004). Alternatively, it can mean neutrality, the promotion of individual 
autonomy and civic loyalty (Laborde, 2003). Laicité is often seen as 
uniquely French, but it can refer to relations between the State and reli- 
gions in Europe in general (Champion, 2006a), or on a wider scale, in 
North America as well (Milot, 2002). 

More importantly, since the turn of the new millennium laïcité has 
become one of the most acclaimed and contested notions in French socio- 
political life. Far from being a stable and unitary idea, laïcité has been 
shaped in various contexts by interactions between competing social 
actors in some of the most passionate social debates. These debates were 
sparked by various events including the centennial commemoration of 
the 1905 law and the modifications suggested by the Machelon Commission 
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in 2006, Nicolas Sarkozy’s advocacy of a “positive laïcité’ while he was 
Interior Minister, the banning of conspicuous religious symbols in state 
schools, the creation of a council representing Islam with the support of 
the Interior Ministry, the question of whether the European Constitution 
should contain a reference to religion and, of course, the cult controversy. 
In the light of all this, instead of taking for granted the existence and 
meaning of laicité separately from its usage in social life, it might be more 
fruitful to take Beckford’s (2003) constructionist approach to religion and 
apply it to laicité in order to investigate precisely how, as an idea, it is 
elaborated and used in social life, and how it is translated into action in 
particular contexts. Turning back to the cult controversy, it is clear that 
laicité is claimed by state agencies and by interest groups as part of their 
identity, actions and interactions. This is evident in the case of, for exam- 
ple, MIVILUDES and ACMs, the Interior Ministry’s Bureau des Cultes 
and federations of movements labelled as cults. 

MIVILUDES and ACMs legitimate their actions against cults in the 
name of laïcité. These organizations define laïcité as ‘firmness’ and ‘con- 
stant vigilance’ against any cults threatening citizens and society.* This 
shows that it is their fight with cults which moulds their notion of laïcité 
itself. They have constructed a polar opposition which contrasts laïcité 
with cults that are portrayed as an infringement of laicité and human 
rights. Laïcité is also described as a ‘weapon’ against cults; the struggle 
against cults has become a Republican combat. At the same time, another 
discourse is in operation. Claiming laïcité as a core value also allows these 
actors to respond to accusations of religious discrimination by asserting 
the neutrality of their approach as required by respect for laïcité. This ena- 
bles them to deny making any distinction between religions and cults and 
thus to avoid making any judgement about doctrines. In other words, 
laïcité allegedly embodies a denial of the normative character of their 
fight. To resolve the tension between neutrality and normativity, 
MIVILUDES and ACMs argue that cults are not in fact religions. Instead, 
cults are accused of using the mask of religion to take advantage of 
laicité’s principle of religious freedom and tolerance. 

Laicité is equally a key element in social discourses that deny that cults 
are a social problem. It is highly significant that the representatives of the 
Interior Ministry’s Bureau des Cultes are among those who take this line. 
The Bureau des Cultes registers ‘religious organizations’ and ‘congrega- 
tions’, granting them benefits and legal privileges such as the ability to 
receive donations and legacies, and to have their donations made exempt 
from tax. Founded as a result of the law of separation of Church and State, 
the Bureau des Cultes is supposed to embody the principles of the 1905 
law, which stipulates that the Republic guarantees the freedom of religion 
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but does not recognize or support any religion. ‘Laicité is therefore 
considered by the Bureau’s representatives as the core principle of their 
administrative practice. They regard it as a principle of neutrality — as 
Didier Leschi, the then head of the Bureau, said in an interview in 2006, ‘a 
priori, I do not have a definition of cult as I do not have a definition of 
what a religion is’. Accordingly, representatives of the Bureau des Cultes 
have repeatedly indicated in writing that ‘no group has ever been catego- 
rized as a cult by the Republic’, that the list of ‘dangerous cults’ has no 
legal value, and that all groups, whether religions or those labelled as 
cults by common sense, are subject to common law. In practice, the fact 
that an organization is simply named on this list does not prevent the 
Bureau des Cultes from granting it the status and benefits afforded to 
religious organizations. As we see later, the Bureau des Cultes has disa- 
vowed the anti-cult fight that is being conducted by parliamentarians and 
interministerial missions. In return, the latter have denounced the 
Bureau’s practices as a breach of the principle of laïcité. 

Finally, it is no surprise that movements labelled as cults should also 
refer to similar values (laïcité as neutrality and tolerance) in their own 
quest for legitimacy. Since the 1990s, their members have tried to bring 
together all the forces opposing anti-cult campaigns and to make an alle- 
gation of religious discrimination. For example, defending fundamental 
liberties was the first and main goal of FIREPHIM, the International 
Federation of Religious and Philosophical Minorities, created in 1992 by 
Raél, leader of the Raelian movement, and Danièle Gounord, the French 
representative of Scientology. It was followed in 1996 by the Omnium of 
Liberties, which tried to launch an Investigatory Commission into the 
Violation of Human Rights. Recently, the Coordination of Associations 
and People for Freedom of Conscience (CAP-LC) has gained public atten- 
tion by taking legal action against UNADFI (in 2005) and by asking the 
Court of Paris to order the dissolution of this ACM on the grounds that its 
malpractices infringe freedom of conscience. The names and goals of 
these “cult-defensive groups’ (Barker, 2007) refer to freedom of thought, 
equality and tolerance, the core principles associated with laïcité. They 
invoke religious freedom in their denunciation of an ‘inquisition’ and a 
‘witch-hunt’ against the religious minorities they represent and blame an 
intolerant latcité. 


Laïcité as Conflicting Practices 


References to ‘Iaicité’ are not merely a matter of discourse. They also 
reflect social, political and legal-administrative practices, which are not 
necessarily consistent and unilateral. In fact, the ‘state policy’ is far more 
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divided than is generally claimed, as shown by the strong opposition 
between the Bureau des Cultes and MIVILUDES regarding the appropri- 
ate administrative responses to cults. This cleavage became publicly 
apparent after the interview conducted by the parliamentary commission 
on the influence of cults on children with the representative of the Bureau 
des Cultes (Fenech and Vuilque, 2006). Responding to systematic pres- 
sures on the Interior Ministry to make the Bureau des Cultes’ policy 
towards cults more restrictive (interview with Leschi, 2007), Leschi explic- 
itly criticized the interministerial mission for pronouncing judgements on 
doctrines and arbitrarily targeting groups. He denounced this as a shift 
away from impartiality and towards a distinction between recognized 
and stigmatized religions: ‘I really fear that this stigmatization, this type 
of denunciation constitutes, at the end of the day, a threat to public order 
or at least expressions of intolerance towards one of the most fundamen- 
tal liberties of all human beings and all citizens, the freedom of con- 
science’. Taking the example of Jehovah’s Witnesses, Leschi acknowledged 
that the Interior Ministry had not always been liberal - legal benefits had 
been denied to the Witnesses on the grounds that their objection to mili- 
tary service and refusal of blood transfusion infringed public order.’ 
However, in accordance with the Council of State’s jurisprudence, and so 
long as there was no proven disturbance of public order, the Bureau des 
Cultes has given them the legal benefits provided by the 1905 law. What 
was interpreted by outraged partisans of anti-cult policies as an ‘official 
recognition of the Jehovah’s Witnesses’ religion’ (hence a breach of laïcité) 
merely amounted, in Leschi’s view, to the application of the principle of 
freedom of conscience: 


Saying that the Interior Ministry is too liberal with regard to the freedom of 

conscience is a judgement that I consider to be positive. . . . Since 2000, there is 

on this point a continuity of administrative practice with four successive 

Interior Ministries: when there’s no evidence of public order offences, there’s 

no reason, in the legal framework of the 1905 law, not to grant this or that reli- 

gious group the benefits provided by the status of religious association. 
2006) 


This example is more significant than it seems. While the Jehovah's 
Witnesses are still considered to be one of the most dangerous cults by 
ACMs and MIVILUDES, their treatment by the Bureau des Cultes has 
been normalized in recent years. By and large, the anti-cult campaign has 
strengthened in the last 15 years, at the same time as relations with cults 
and Islam have also become more peaceful and have improved through 
the Interior Ministry’s involvement in religious matters (Chélini-Pont, 
2007). The assumption that laicité implies an opposition to cults or even to 
religion therefore needs to be seriously called into question, not least 
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because, as Willaime (2008) acknowledges, the French State increasingly 
collaborates with religions on a wide range of matters of public interest." 

This conflict between official responses to cults in France is not only 
recent but seems to have emerged from initiatives taken by the intermin- 
isterial missions. In the late 1990s, the Bureau des Cultes distanced itself 
from the president of MILS (now MIVILUDES), Alain Vivien, who was 
demanding that local authorities should prohibit organizations from call- 
ing themselves ‘religious associations’ until a decree permitted them to 
benefit from legal and tax privileges under the 1905 law. As most of them 
did not enjoy these privileges, this was a means of preventing the forma- 
tion of religious associations. The Bureau des Cultes immediately sent a 
counter-directive insisting on the illegality of these instructions, since the 
president of MILS was not entitled to issue them to local authorities, and 
these directives contravened the right of association. 

This opposition is not occasional but is ongoing. The former Interior 
Minister, Michéle Alliot-Marie, attempted to give a new orientation to the 
policy on cults. At the beginning of 2008, she organized a confidential 
meeting to rethink the policy regarding cults, which would exclusively 
consider whether or not public order was disturbed by an organization, 
without labelling specific groups a priori. There was a proposal to replace 
MIVILUDES, which currently reports directly to the Prime Minister, with 
a new structure that would be attached to the Interior Ministry. Leschi 
suggested a structure similar to that of the British organization Inform.” 
However, parliamentarians involved in anti-cult campaigns successfully 
blocked this reform by drawing attention to Sarkozy’s recent controver- 
sial declarations regarding the positive role of religion and even his public 
handshake with the Scientologist Tom Cruise — all of which have been 
denounced as threats to laïcité. Yet, ironically, at this time of writing, a new 
conflict has broken out between the Interior Minister and the new hard- 
line president of MIVILUDES, George Fenech, who proposed to draw up 
a new list of ‘cults’. Pointing out the threat to the freedom of conscience 
that this proposal involved, the Interior Minister officially sought clarifi- 
cation from the Prime Minister about the position of MIVILUDES. 

Finally, these divergences on this issue within the government are not 
limited to a clash between the Bureau des Cultes and interministerial mis- 
sions fighting cults. A good example would be the passing of the About- 
Picard Law, the draft of which defined a misdemeanour of mental 
manipulation that elicited many critical reactions from intellectuals, the 
media and representatives of mainstream religions. The Minister of 
Justice, Elisabeth Guigou, decided that the Senate should consult the 
National and Consultative Commission on Human Rights about the con- 
stitutionality of the Bill The Commission asserted that the statutory 
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offences supposed to be committed by cults were already covered by 
criminal law and that a specific misdemeanour of mental manipulation 
could not be considered ‘timely’ (Altglas, 2001). Guigou withdrew her 
support for the Bill and asked for a new draft that would take these 
criticisms into account. The misdemeanour of mental manipulation was 
removed, and, instead, it was proposed that the measures relating to the 
fraudulent ‘abuse of weakness’ should be expanded. Other clauses were 
also withdrawn or modified to limit the impact of the law. Without oppos- 
ing the Bill head-on, the government tried to counter the repressive ten- 
dencies of parliamentarians (Rolland, 2003). More broadly, the parliamentary 
work on cults has come in for criticism on other occasions, including by 
some members of the National Assembly itself (Mariani, 2007: 139). 

The conflicting approach to cults within agencies of the French State is 
in tension with the account given by many sociologists of its irreducible 
hostility to religious minorities. This distorted view is the result of failure 
to pay sufficient attention to actual discourses and practices. Interestingly, 
Duvert’s methodical analysis of court cases leads to the same conclusion 
for the legal sphere: justice has calmly responded to cases involving cults, 
generally demonstrating respect for beliefs (Duvert, 2004). All of the pre- 
ceding examples illustrate the fact that laïcité is implicated in conflicting 
responses to the cult issue in which it is constantly claimed and contested. 
Repressive responses, such as blacklisting and framing specific legisla- 
tion, are undeniably a distinctive feature of the French cult controversy, 
but they coexist with an administrative approach that is willing to forego 
distinguishing between mainstream religions and NRMs. This can be 
explained by the fact that laïcité is not a driving force that pre-exists social 
interactions and practices in such a way that it could completely predeter- 
mine a particular response to cults independently of social contexts or of 
actors’ strategies and interactions. Laicité, in so far as such a thing does 
exist, is an emergent property from discourses, actions and administrative 
practices in particular contexts. In other words, laïcité is as laïcité does. 


From Heresles to Soclal Deviance 


The claim that laïcité explains the French cult controversy has another 
undesirable effect: it tends to make a religious issue of the cult contro- 
versy and to overlook other ways of analysing it. ‘In the debate on cults’, 
argues Hervieu-Léger (2001: 72), ‘religion is what it is all about, and 
passions would not be so strong if the stake was to be found elsewhere.’ 
This assumption is also based on the fact that what is targeted, through 
the label ‘cult’, are organizations that are presumably religious in nature. 
However, the analysis of social actors’ construction of the idea of cult and 
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its translation into action and strategies leads to a different understanding 
of this controversy. It underlines how the notion of cults has gradually 
been separated from the religious sphere in order to refer to other 
phenomena, as this section shows. The final part of the article analyses 
this extension of the battlefield to non-religious domains of social life as a 
major factor in explaining the recent revitalization of the cult controversy 
in France. 

At the end of the 1970s, cults were indeed a problem raised by families 
concerned with the involvement of their members in NRMs who were 
deserting the family home, adopting a different lifestyle and leaving the 
Catholic Church in which they had been brought up. For the parents who 
founded ACMs, cults represented not only an attack on the family as an 
institution but also a religious issue. Many members of ADFI (now 
UNADFI) were committed Catholics whose children had joined a cult. 
This interest group was supported and hosted by the Catholic Church, 
some of whose representatives, such as Abbé Trouslard and Monseigneur 
Vernette, played an active role. The latter, National Secretary of the French 
Episcopate for the study of cults, published several books on cults, the 
New Age, magic and occultism, and was considered an authority in this 
area. At that time, perception reflected continuity with historical Catholic 
suspicion towards Protestant enthusiastic movements such as the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, Pentecostals, Mormons, the Salvation Army and Latter-Day 
Saints (Beckford, 1985: 263). They were perceived as schisms and heresies 
among religious norms. In other words, the religious characteristics of 
‘cults’ were not denied: it was their non-Catholic identity and the out- 
of-control nature of their practices and beliefs that were considered to be 
problematic. 

However, research on anti-cult movements in France (Birman, 2008) 
emphasizes that the notion of cult has been increasingly re-engineered in 
ACMs since the 1980s as a result of the participation of various social 
agents such as psychologists, journalists, doctors and politicians. According 
to these new experts, ‘cultic’ techniques of mind control and of isolation 
from the social environment in totalitarian structures are the cause of 
harmful effects not only on individuals but also on national cohesion 
through the disintegration of social bonds. Reflecting support from a 
wider range of actors, including rationalist Republicans in alliance with 
conservative Catholics, cults came to be seen as embodying a threat to 
‘French identity’ and national values, to human rights, and, at the turn of 
the 21st century, to latcité.* In other words, a cult ceased to be a form of 
religious dissidence but had become ‘a group or association, with a total- 
itarian structure, which may or may not state religious objectives, the 
behaviour of which undermines human rights and social equilibrium’ 
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(MILS, 2001: 9). The religious character of ‘cults’ was increasingly considered 
as fraudulent by their adversaries; and the use of the term ‘cult’, detached 
from its original meaning, has become more derogatory. The idea of a cult 
has migrated away from the religious sphere and has entered the human- 
ist one. In the process, it may well have undergone a process of “seculari- 
zation’, notes Ollion (2007), who has explored the evolution of opposition 
to cults since 1970. 

While ‘cult’ certainly retains the idea of some sort of abnormal religion, 
its definition has shifted to non-religious features: mental destabilization, 
‘astronomical’ financial demands, separation from the social environ- 
ment, harm to physical integrity, the forced indoctrination of children, 
anti-social discourse, disturbance of public order, high profile legal cases, 
the corruption of conventional economic relations and attempts to infil- 
trate institutions (Gest and Guyard, 1996: 12-13). As suggested by this 
definition officially held by members of the National Assembly, MIVILUDES 
and ACMs, cults are nowadays characterized as transgressions of norms 
and laws, so that it is probably fair to say that they have become a form 
of social deviance. This emergence of the idea of cult as social transgres- 
sion has been reinforced by the fact that in 2005, MIVILUDES abandoned 
the list of cults established 10 years earlier and, instead, concentrated on 
‘cultic aberrations’. These ‘cultic aberrations’ constitute a set of criteria for 
identifying danger that are substantially similar to the previous definition 
of cults cited earlier. However, they can now be identified, theoretically, in 
any organization or set of practices. Indeed, the justification given for this 
change of vocabulary is in terms of the worrying ‘atomization’ of the cult 
phenomenon that allegedly blends in and spreads through small, frag- 
mented and unidentifiable structures (Roulet, 2005). ‘If a definition is 
given, cults would try to mutate to escape from the label’, commented 
Picard when asked about the lack of a definition of cult in the law she had 
drafted to sanction these movements (Picard, 2001). This fear of a continu- 
ously mutating phenomenon can be understood as a potentially endless 
struggle against ‘aberrations’ in every domain of social life. It also under- 
lines a distressing awareness that in this battle the boundaries between 
the normal and the abnormal are very narrow. This partly accounts for the 
danger associated with cults perceived as the ‘systematic corruption of 
familiar values’ that Beckford (2004: 36) termed dystopia. 

The consequence of this extension of the battlefield is that while move- 
ments such as Jehovah’s Witnesses, Scientology or the Unification Church 
are still important targets for MIVILUDES and ACMs, recent findings 
(Altglas, 2008; Birman, 2008; Giumbelli, 2006; Ollion, 2007) stress the point 
that cults show less and less overlap with what sociologists would 
consider as NRMs or religious minorities but include a wide range of 
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organizations and practices. If we follow Catherine Picard, currently 
president of UNADFI, cults’ favourite domains are ‘the sector of educa- 
tion, professional training, psychoanalysis, leisure and out-of-school 
activities, charity work, but also business, distribution, companies train- 
ing, banks, media’ (Picard, 2000). This extension of the battlefield way 
beyond the religious sphere leads us, along with Birman and Ollion, to 
wonder whether the fight against cults can still be thought of as opposi- 
tion to groups and practices identified as religious. 


social Regulation and the Controversy’s 
Liveliness 


By means of new battles, interministerial missions and interest groups 
justify their fight with cults, but more importantly they contribute to a 
wider attempt to regulate various practices and to create norms. The 
strength of the cult controversy is therefore the result of highly complex 
interactions between various individual and collective agents, whose dif- 
ferent strategies and interests can sometimes make powerful alliances to 
promote measures of social normalization. Indeed, as long as cults were a 
religious issue, the State did not respond to the concerns of ACMs, and 
the debate was neither as lively nor as extensive as it became after the 
1990s. As the following discussion shows, alternative therapies, psycho- 
therapies and professional training offer a striking confirmation of my 
hypothesis. They also shed light on the successful legitimization and 
extension of the struggle against cults by means of attempts to regulate 
various social practices that are not necessarily religious in the view of 
social actors and scholars. 

For several years, the finger of suspicion has been pointed at pro- 
fessional training and post-psychoanalytical therapies as some of the 
favoured spheres where cultic organizations seek to exercise influence. 
‘Among the countless psychotherapy movements, and more especially 
neo-training, some practices are structurally comparable with those that 
are denounced in groups of a cultic nature’, stated one of the reports from 
MILS (MILS, 2001: 47). Not only is it suggested that cults in disguise try 
surreptitiously to penetrate the health sector and professional training, 
but there is also speculation that a wide range of popular methods might 
be “cultic therapeutic deviations’. With the application of certain criteria 
of dangerousness, therapists are denounced for placing their patients in 
subjection to them in such a way that patients come to reject conventional 
medical treatments, become isolated from their families, and incur exor- 
bitant financial demands. Claiming that the number of cults operating via 
therapies and coaching has multiplied tenfold in recent years, the general 
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secretary of MIVILUDES explained that we were facing a real problem of 
public health, citing the example of false memory syndrome, one of her 
mission’s main concerns at the time (interview with Katz, 2008). Drawing 
on information given by anti-cult organizations, MIVILUDES (2006) 
voices complaints and concerns about energy therapies, psychogeneal- 
ogy, shamanism, reiki, macrobiotic zen, kinesiology and other practices. 
In its report for the following year (MIVILUDES, 2007), no fewer than 20 
pages were devoted to cultic risks in Transactional Analysis; and many 
post-psychoanalytical therapies and alternative medicines are cited as 
examples of dubious and potentially dangerous methods, involving one 
or more features of ‘cultic aberrations’. 

This focus on alternative therapies makes sense in the light of recent 
attempts to regulate the profession of psychotherapists in France. Beginning 
in 2003, draft Bills (primarily the Accoyer amendment) were introduced 
in order to normalize the diverse field of psychotherapies and personal 
growth training. Thus Article 52 of the law of 9 August 2004 aimed to 
establish the conditions under which professionals could be listed on a 
national register of psychotherapists. While psychologists and doctors in 
medicine and psychiatry would be entitled to practise without new 
restrictions, other practitioners would need practical and theoretical train- 
ing in psychopathology. This would have the consequence of creating a 
group of delegitimated psychotherapists, especially those who are mainly 
associated with the Human Potential movement and Transactional 
Analysis (Champion, 2006b). It is striking that they are precisely the ones 
targeted by MIVILUDES and ACMs. This Bill aroused a lot of controversy 
and conflict among competing professionals in the profitable market of 
well-being. Established professionals wanted a reinforcement of the law 
against psychotherapeutic methods, while others — especially psycho- 
therapists — reacted strongly against attempts to control their practice. 
Trapped between powerful lobbying forces, the Bill underwent numerous 
debates and revisions. It is still not law at this time of writing, and other 
measures are now being sought to regulate this professional domain. 
Incidentally, part of the justification for the draft Bill aiming at institution- 
alizing and medicalizing psychotherapy made explicit reference to the 
struggle against the influence of cults. Referring directly to one of MILS’s 
reports, the initial proposal for the Bill and its first draft were motivated 
by the need to prevent cults from using psychotherapeutic techniques in 
order to manipulate people deliberately.” Meanwhile, MIVILUDES and 
UNADFI supported the project for regulating the profession of psycho- 
therapists and publicly disapproved of some amendments that would 
have reduced the State’s control. 

Interministerial reports define the cultic risks of a plethora of techniques 
that can be applied in situations where social control is deficient. They insist 
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on the unofficial character of the diplomas and skills claimed by practition- 
ers who have not been trained in recognized institutions (MIVILUDES, 
2006, 2007, 2008). Scrutiny of unregulated and unorthodox practices of 
medicine and psychotherapies led to calls for control — and protection — of 
these professional domains: The Mission therefore shares the willingness 
of most of the psychotherapeutic field to set up safeguards’; therefore ‘to 
avoid abuse in a profession which has demonstrated that it is useful to 
society because large numbers of patients have recourse to it, a legal frame- 
work for training, ground rules and protection of the title are required' 
(MILS, 2001: 47, 48). Needless to say, there is a clear convergence of interest 
between different social agents. By proposing the creation of an official 
regulatory body that could impose ethical rules and monitor, denounce and 
punish malpractices among psychotherapists, ‘the Mission has simply 
reproduced the drafts and proposed laws produced by psychotherapists 
who might be able to help the Mission in its fight’ (MILS, 2001: 48). 

This example sheds light on how the strategies of professional associa- 
tions and anti-cult activists come together on the need for social regula- 
tion, especially in diversified and highly competitive professional areas 
where new practices run the risk of undermining the legitimacy and 
monopoly of established organizations and individuals. Professional 
training is another good example. MILS was pleased to announce that an 
‘exemplary cooperation’ was sought by the Employers’ Federation of 
Training Consultants (PCSFC). This organization is said to have officially 
registered the title of ‘consultant trainer’ that they award to professionals 
in order to enhance the recognition of the profession in the training mar- 
ket. By stressing its struggle against cultic risks in the private sector, MILS 
justifies its support for training organizations recognized by public 
authorities, the creation of official diplomas and titles, the reinforcement 
of administrative control and a partnership with the private sector. MILS 
(2001: 44-5) launched this cooperation by holding ‘fruitful working meet- 
ings with the BCSEC throughout 2000. 

Although this extension of the battlefield is strikingly neglected in 
recent literature on the French cult controversy (such as Hervieu-Léger, 
2001, 2004a; Willaime, 2008), it has nevertheless been noted in the works 
of Birman (2008), Giumbelli (2006) and Ollion (2007). This extension of 
hostilities leads to the question of whether it still makes good sense to 
analyse this social controversy as a religious issue. There are indeed good 
reasons for not seeing this development as merely a justification for a 
covert struggle against religion: (1) the cult controversy became more 
lively as it began to be dominated by secular experts and extended to new 
domains; (2) these new domains such as professional training and health 
have gained too much prominence in anti-cult discourse and activities to 
be considered as nothing but a mask for other purposes (in this respect the 
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active participation of new interest groups which are not concerned with 
religious matters must be significant); and (3) this new configuration has 
brought about administrative and legal modifications not in the manage- 
ment of religion but in other spheres. While the anti-cult front was not 
invited to contribute to the discussions about possible modifications of 
the 1905 law that the Minister of the Interior had commissioned in the 
search for equal legal treatment for all religious organizations (Machelon 
Commission 2006), in recent years it has supported several initiatives to 
regulate a wide range of areas. These include psychotherapies, pyramid 
selling, home schooling and voluntary schools, charities and the funding 
of political parties (Giumbelli, 2006). Similarly, it is no accident that the 
About-Picard Law is now used to prosecute allegations of ‘abuse of weak- 
ness’ in cases that do not involve movements labelled as cults (interview 
with Katz, 2008). This evolution of the French cult controversy is reflected 
in the views of Thierry Bécourt, representative of the cult-defensive group 
CAP-LC, T maintain that the whole anti-cult movement is here for only 
one thing, to maintain privileges. To maintain the privileges of the con- 
sumer society, of the Order of Medical Professionals, of lawyers, etc.’ 
(interview 2006). The French cult controversy is a fascinating prism 
through which social deviance is continuously formulated — by such 
means as the changing notions of cults and cultic aberrations — and 
through which social control is justified and sought. Purther empirical 
investigation of cases is needed to analyse the precise extent and impact 
of these attempts at normalization. 


Conclusion 


This article has analysed the French cult controversy in the light of the 
discursive and practical constructions of laïcité and cult by individual and 
collective agents. It casts serious doubt on the idea that there has been a 
unilateral response to ‘cults in France’ as a result of laicité’s problems with 
religious diversity. Against this view, evidence has been presented of, 
first, contradictory discourses and applications of laïcité that reflect per- 
sistent divergences between different state agencies and institutions, and, 
second, an intensification of the struggle against cults which, instead of 
focusing exclusively on religious abnormalities, now involves new stake- 
holders seeking to control a wide range of diverse, unregulated and com- 
peting practices. These weaknesses in the widespread understanding of 
the cult controversy in France can be partly explained by the ideological 
nature of the debate, the attempt to generate a macro-sociological model 
of the relationship between the French State and religion, and the lack of 
empirically based investigations. This inevitably leads to a simplification 
of empirical complexity and an exaggeration of national characteristics. 
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Notes 


My thanks are due to James Beckford and Matthew Wood for their encourage- 
ment, their constructive comments and their help at all stages in the work. 


1. Quotations that are originally in French in this article have been translated by 
the author. 

2. Cult is used to translate the French term ‘secte’. My use of the term ‘cult’ in this 
article should not be taken as accepting its common derogatory and normative 
meaning; on the contrary, it is precisely its construction as a social problem 
that is explored. 

3. UNADFI (formerly ADF), the National Union of Associations Defending the 
Family and the Individual, was founded in 1974 by the mother of a member 
of the Unification Church. CCMM, the Centre against Mental Manipulations, 
was founded in 1981 by the writer Roger Ikor, whose son had committed sui- 
cide after becoming involved in Zen Macrobiotic. CCMM claims to be neutral 
as its members generally do not have relatives or friends involved in cults. 

4. Napoleon’s Concordat (1801) aimed at restoring the privileges that the Church 
had lost during the Revolution. It entailed the State’s management of religions 
that were officially recognized — Catholicism, Protestantism and Judaism. It 
was abolished by the 1905 law on the separation of Church and State. 

5. The text in English can be downloaded at http://base.china-europa-forum. 
net/rsc/en/documents/document-215.html (accessed 29 June 2008). 

6. See parliamentarians’ and ACM representatives’ contributions to MIVILUDES 


(2005). 

7. Letter from J.-P. Gioux, then representative of the Bureau des Cultes, 10 March 
1998. 

8. Proceedings of Leschi’s public interview at the parliamentary commission on 
the influence of cults on children, Paris, 17 October 2006. 

9. Decision of the Council of State in 1985. This was annulled in 2000, as it was 
considered that the Council of State had based ıts decision on an analysis of 
doctrine, whereas only activities should have been taken into account. In addi- 
tion, compulsory military service no longer existed, and the right to make 
medical choices for oneself had been recognized. 

10. Regarding Islam, the Interior Ministry has helped to increase the number of wor- 
ship sites, the creation of Muslim sections in cemeteries and the implementation 
of chaplaincies in prisons and the armed forces. More importantly, it helped to 
create the French Council for the Muslim Religion in 2003, so that Islam now has 
a representative and regulatory body hke other mainstream religions in France. 

11. Inform is a non-profit organization founded by sociologist Eileen Barker at the 
London School of Economics, which collects data and provides reliable infor- 
mation about NRMs. 

12. These changes have been described by UNADFI’s former president (1993- 
2001), Janine Tavernier, who says that she no longer believes that this organi- 
zation, which she criticized for its radicalization and politicization, is still 
pursuing the goals that she had. According to her, UNADFI now makes judge- 

ments about doctrines; and it targets alternative therapies because of the 
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involvement of Freemasons (implicitly perceived by conservative Catholics 
and others as left-wing atheist defenders of laïcité), whereas it had originally 
been founded by ‘open Catholics’ (Tavernier, 2006). Her defence of an open 
and neutral approach would probably come as a surprise to every sociologist 
who had studied UNADFT' activities in the 1990s. 

13. Bertrand Accoyer, draft Bill on psychotherapies, National Assembly, 26 April 
2000; the Bill introduced by Bertrand Accoyer formed Article 18 of the Law on 
Public Health, 8 October 2003. 
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La Laicité est ce que la laicité fait: Repenser la controverse sur les 
cultes en France 


Véronique Altglas 


On décrit généralement l'attitude particuliere de la France envers les ‘cultes’ 
comme le résultat des problèmes consubstantiels de la laïcité vis-à-vis de la 
diversité religieuse. Le but de cet article est de présenter une autre maniére de 
penser la controverse sur les cultes en France, et finalement une autre analyse 
du concept de ‘laïcité’ comme cadre explicatif de la réponse française à la diver- 
site religieuse. On s'appuie sur des données empiriques pour regarder comment 
des notions comme ‘la laïcité” et “les cultes’ sont utilisées dans des discours offi- 
ciels et traduites dans les pratiques administratives. Cette approche permet de 
montrer que la laicité n’est pas une force motrice qui prédétermine une réponse 
unilatérale aux ‘cultes’, mais que la laïcité est dans la mesure où la laïcité fait, ou en 
d'autres mots, qu'elle est une valeur extrémement revendiquée et contestée, qui 
refléte des approches politiques et administratives divergentes du phénoméne 
du culte. Le cadre ‘laicité versus diversité religieuse’ est aussi sapé par une autre 
observation importante. Alors qu'il considére la controverse sur les cultes 
comme un probléme d'abord religieux, 1l semble que la revitalisation récente du 
combat contre “les cultes’ est devenue possible par sa dissociation partielle de la 
sphère religieuse et son extension à une large gamme de pratiques et de nou- 
veaux espaces. 


Mots-clés: cultes + diversité + France + laïcité + religion 
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Laicité es lo que laicité hace: Repensando la controversia del culto 
francés 


Verónique Altglas 


La distintiva rescción de Prancia hacia los ‘cultos’ es generalmente descrita como una 
consecuencia de los problemas consubstanciales de la laïcité con la diversidad reli- 
giosa. El objetivo de este artículo es presentar una manera alternativa de pensar sobre 
la controversia del culto francés y, finalmente, sobre el concepto de laïcité como un 
marco explicativo para la respuesta de Francia a la diversidad religiosa. Se basa en 
datos empíricos para observar cómo nociones tales como ‘laïcité y “cultos” san usa- 
dos en discursos oficiales y trasladados a la práctica administrativa. Este abordaje va 
a subrayar que laïcité no es una fuerza conductora que determina una respuesta 
unilateral a los “cultos”, sino que laícité es lo que laïcité hace, en otras palabras un valor 
altamente afirmado y contestado, que refleja abordajes políticos y administrativos 
divergentes del fenómeno del culto. El marco ‘Iaictté versus diversidad religiosa” es 
también socavado por otra observación crucial Aunque vea la controversia del culto 
como un asunto principalmente religioso, parece que la reciente revitalización del 
combate contra los “cultos” se tornó posible por su parcial disociación de la esfera 
religiosa, y su extensión a una amplia gama de prácticas y nuevas áreas. 


Palabras clave: cultos + diversidad + Francia + latcité + religión 


Différenciation culturelle ou auto-exclusion: Comment des jeunes 
Turcs et rapatriés réagissent á des expériences de discrimination en 
Allemagne 

Jan Skrobanek et Solvejg Jobst 


Fondé sur la ‘théorie du capital’ de Bourdieu et celle de la ‘production culturelle’ de 
Willis, cet article examine les relations entre les discriminations perçues, l'auto- 
exclusion et la differenciation culturelle des jeunes Turcs et rapatriés. L'analyse empi- 
rique est basée sur une étude longitudmale de l'Institut de la Jeunesse Allemande, 
qui a été mise en place pour étudier comment les éléves de la Hauptschule passent de 
l'école à l'apprentissage professionnel et à l'emploi Les données montrent que les 
ee cn Glo ee dd oo tan a 
culturel spécifique (à leur origine) et qui sont désavantagés dans l'accès au capital 
culturel dominant, produisent une contre-culture et ont une tendance moins forte à 
s'exclure eux-mêmes, au sens d'intérioriser la pertinence de la culture dominante. 


Mots-clés: (auto-)exclusion + capital culturel + différenciation culturelle + discrimination 
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Diferenciación cultural o autoexclusión: Sobre jóvenes turcos y 
repatriados haciendo frente a experiencias de discriminación en 
Alemania 

Jan Skrobanek y Solvejg Jobst 


Basado en la “teoría del capital’ de Bourdieu, y la “teoría de la producción cultu- 
ral’ de Willis, el artículo examina minuciosamente la interrelación entre discri- 
minación percibida, autoexclusión y diferenciación cultural entre jóvenes turcos 
y repatriados. El análisis empírico está basado en un estudio longitudinal del 
Instituto Alemán de la Juventud que se creó para explorar la transición de pupi- 
los Hauptschule desde la escuela hacia la formación vocacional y el empleo. Los 
datos señalan que los jóvenes inmigrantes que están haciendo frente a expe- 
riencias de devaluación de su capital cultural (origen-) específico, y que están 
en desventaja en cuanto a accesibilidad al capital cultural dominante, causan 
una producción de una contracultura y tienen una menos desarrollada tenden- 
cia de autoexcluirse en el sentido de internalizar la legitimidad de la cultura 
dominante. 


Palabras clave: (autojexclusión + capital cultural + diferenciación cultural + 
discriminación 


La Sociologie publique pour les droits de l’homme comme rites de la 


régle 
Patricia Mooney Nickel 


Cet article examine d'une manière critique la sociologie publique pour les droits 
de l’homme de Michael Burawoy, à travers le prisme des ‘rites de la règle’ de 
Timothy W. Luke. Je montre que la sociologie publique pour les droits de 
l'homme, bien qu’elle afiche un objectif admirable, oublie de révéler qu'elle 
plonge ses racines dans la gouvernementalité. Elle ne reconnaît donc pas les pra- 
tiques empiriques des droits de l’homme à l’intérieur d'une gouvernance mon- 
diale cosmopolitaine comme mouvement vers une contregouvernementalité 
renforcée. Je conclus que la sociologie publique pour les droits de l’homme, 
comme elle est structurée actuellement, stabillse les pratiques des droits de 
l’homme comme rites de la règle, pour essayer de consolider la connaissance et les 
relations qu'elle ordonne. 


Mots-clés: contregouvernementalit + cosmopolitanisme + développement + 
gouvernance + sociologie publique 
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Sociologfa püblica para derechos humanos como ritos de regulaciön 
Patricia Mooney Nickel 


Este artículo considera críticamente la “sociología pública para derechos humanos’ 
de Michael Burawoy a través de las lentes de los “ritos de regulación” de Timothy 
W. Luke. Sostengo que, aunque sea admirable en su objetivo declarado, la socıo- 
logía pública para derechos humanos descuida rebelar sus raíces en la guberna- 
mentalidad y, por lo tanto, no reconoce la práctica empírica de los derechos 
humanos dentro de la gobernanza global cosmopolita como un cambio hacia la 
contragubernamentalidad consolidada. Concluyo que la sociología pública para 
derechos humanos, tal y como está actualmente estructurada, estabiliza la práctica 
de los derechos humanos como ritos de regulación en un intento de estabilizar el 
conocimiento y las relaciones que ello ordena. 


Palabras clave: contragubernamentalidad + cosmopolitanismo + desarrollo + 
gobernanza + sociología pública 


Panique morale et théorie sociale: Au-delà de l’heuristique 
Amanda Rohloff et Sarah Wright 


Chas Critcher a récemment conceptualisé la panique morale comme un outil heuris- 
tique, ou ‘idéal type’. Bien qu'il recommande de regarder au-delà de la valeur heu- 
ristique, on a peu utilisé les développements récents de la théorie sociale, malgré 
quelques études exceptionnelles, pour regarder ‘au-dela de la panique morale’. Cet 
article expose deux contributions critiques actuelles, la premiére issue des sociologies 
de la gouvernance et du risque, et la seconde de la sociologie processuelle/ 
figurationnelle de Norbert Elias. Il souligne la nécessité de continuer le développe- 
ment théorique du concept de panique morale et montre comme un tel développe- 
ment est essentiel pour surmonter certains des problémes substantiels de la recherche 
sur les paniques morales: la normativité, la temporalité et l’ (n)intentionnalité. 


Mots-clés: Norbert Elias + gouvernance + panique morale + risque + théorie sociale 


Pánico moral y teoría social: Más allá de lo heurístico 
Amanda Rohloff y Sarah Wright 


Chas Critcher ha conceptualizado recientemente el pánico moral como un disposi- 
tivo heurístico o “tipo ideal’. Mientras él argumenta que todavía uno tiene que ver 
más allá de lo heurístico, a pesar de unos pocos estudios excepcionales, ha habido 
escasa utilización de desarrollos recientes en teoría social para ver ‘més allá del 
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pánico moral’. Explicando dos contribuciones críticas actuales — la primera, basada 
en las sociologfas de gobernanza y riesgo; y la segunda, en la sociología del 
proceso / figuracional de Norbert Elias — este artículo destaca la necesidad del 
desarrollo teórico continuo del concepto de pánico moral, e ilustra cómo tal desar- 
rollo es esencial para superar algunos de los problemas substanciales en la investi- 
gación sobre el pánico moral: normatividad, temporalidad e (in)intencionalidad. 


Palabras clave: Norbert Elias + gobernanza + pánico moral + riesgo + teoría social 


Réfléchir et faire de l’&thique dans les pratiques de dons de tissus 
humains 
Rhonda Shaw 


Cet article mobilise des discours de la phénoménologie de l'expertise éthique 
pour examiner les actions et les expériences des personnes qui ont participé à des 
pratiques de dons de tissus humains. Les pratiques dont nous parlons ici sont 
tirées d'une recherche empirique sur l'allaitement partagé, la donation d’ovocytes 
et la grossesse pour autrui, et le processus de don d’organe. Le principal objectif 
de cet article est d’analyser si et comment des personnes incorporent les principes 

dans leur vie de tous les jours quand ils prennent des décisions morales, 
et de voir si de tels principes guident le comportement moral de la même manière 
que les philosophes de l’éthique disent qu'ils le devraient. 


Mots-clés: don de tissus humains + éthique + phénoménologie + prise de décision 


Deliberando y haciendo ética en präcticas de obsequio corporal 


(body gifting) 
Rhonda Shaw 


Este artfculo moviliza informes de la fenomenologfa de pericia ética para discutir 
las acciones y experiencias de gente que ha participado en präcticas de obsequio 
corporal (body gifting). Las prácticas de obsequio corporal específicamente trata- 
das en el artículo están tomadas de investigación empírica sobre lactancia materna 
compartida, donación de huevos ováricos y embarazo sustitutorio, y procesos de 
donación de órganos. Un objetivo central de este artículo es investigar si y cómo 
la gente incorpora principios éticos en su vida diaria en el curso de tomas de deci- 
sión moral, y si tales principios guían el comportamiento moral en la manera en 
que los eticistas filosóficos dicen que deberían. 


Palabras clave: ética + fenomenología + obsequio corporal + toma de decisión 
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